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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


The spelling of Persian names, titles etc. in this work is based on a system of strict transliteration 
from the Arabic script. Geographic, ethnic and dynastic names, however, are usually given in a form 
which is current in English. 

In pronouncing the transliterated Persian words the following rules should be observed: 


I. à, T and à are long vowels approximately like the English vowels in barred, beat and booed; the 
ancient majhül vowels ë and 6 (like English ai and oa in raid and road) have been disregarded as far 
as New Persian is concerned, with the exception of the section on Indo-Persian literature (pp. 711- 
734) | au and ay are diphthongs. 

2. zh= French j in jour. 

3. {=t | th and şs =s | z, d and dh — z. 

4. gh and q (Arabic ghayn and qàf) constitute a single phoneme in modern Persian: a voiced or 
unvoiced uvular plosive sounding like German g in Tage | h= h, pronounced in all positions | kh = 
Scottish ch in loch. 

5. > and * (Arabic hamza and ‘ayn) represent a hiatus between two vowels or the lengthening of 
a preceding short vowel before a consonant; otherwise they are to be disregarded in pronuncia- 
tion. 


In the section on Ancient and Middle Iranian literature (pp. 1-67) some additional rules have been 
applied: 

I. 2 — 8. Short intermediate vowel approximately like English u in but | =a nasalised vowel like 
French en | r (in Old Iranian and Old Indic) =a retroflected r used as a vowel. i 

2. $ (in Khotanese and Old Indic) = sh. 

3. th= English th in thing. 

d n-ng. 


In the section on Tajik literature (pp. 483-605) a different system of transliteration has been adopted, 
based on the current orthography of the Tajik language. The following rules are only valid in that 
section: 

I. o (Persian d) and e are always long vowels | long 7 is exclusively used at the end of a word; the 
short i in that position marks the izofa (idafat) | à —a labialised long vowel lower than u and higher 
than o | ë= yo (Persian ya) | i (in diphthongs) = y. 


GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


2. ‘=cyrillic 5 written both for etymological hamza and ‘ayn |’ —cyrillic 5, the so-called alomati 
judoi, à punctuation point placed before ë, s (ya) and xo (yu): e.g. bis'ér. 

3. gh and q are still separate phonemes in Tajik. 

This system has also been applied to names and titles belonging to the older periods of Tajik literature 
when the Arabic script was still in use: e.g. Badoe‘-ul-vagoe‘ instead of Badayi'wl-vagáyi*. 


In Turkish words: 

I. 1 (in the Latin alphabet of Turkey), i (in the Turkic languages of the Soviet Union) —an un- 
rounded intermediate vowel like Russian sı (here also transcribed as /). 

2.c=jfl¢e=ch|s=sh. 

3. £ — y (with front vowels) or a very weakly pronounced guttural (with back vowels). 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE (DARI) 


The Persian written language, the records of which go back to the 1st / 7th century, was 
based on South-West Middle Persian, which constituted the chief source of the lan- 
guage of the court, official correspondence and of the upper ranks in the Sasanian 
period. On the one hand it adopted elements from other Iranian dialects, but on the 
other it followed its own natural development. We find this South-Western language 
preserved in that form of Sasanian inscriptions which are written in Pársik, as well as 
in the dialect employed in the Manichaean fragments found in Turfan. The idiom of 
the latter, on account of its similarity to the Sasanian language, is known as the 
South-West Middle Persian of the Turfan documents. 

Since the Achaemenid period Fars had been the centre of western Persian culture, 
of state and cultural traditions and, certainly since the Sasanians, also of religion. It 
was also in the Sasanian period (up to 650 A.D.) that all phonetic changes took place, 
and this resulted in the transformation of Middle Persian into the oldest form of the 
Persian written language; the process may be said to have been complete in the 7th 
century. Among old Iranian tongues Middle Persian is distinctive in that in the mor- 
phology it replaces synthetic constructions by analytic. For this reason there exists a 
far slighter difference between Middle Persian and post-Sasanian Persian than be- 
tween Middle and Old Persian. Ever since the Sasanian epoch the vocabulary of Persian 
had been affected by other Iranian dialects, mainly those of N.-W. Persia (Median), 
which from the second century B.C. had been strongly influenced by the dominant 
Parthians. While the local dialects of Fars had kept free from the influence of dialects of 
theerstwhile Parthian regions, the forms of written Persian absorbed north-western ele- 
ments; there thus arose in Iran an antithesis between the local south-western dialects of 
Fars and the Persian written language, which was exposed to powerful influences from 
the north-west. 


-Notes on pp. 120-125 e 71 
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After the fall of the Sasanian Empire the prospects of a better future for the Persian 
nation were transferred to the regions where the power of the Arabs was advancing 
but slowly and with difficulty, in the north-east part of Iran. As early as the 8th 
century the longing of the Iranian people for their former independence manifested 
itself here in major and minor revolts, and it was here that in the year 822 the first 
_ Islamic Iranian state, that of the Tahirids, came into existence and with it — at any rate 

not later — the real Persian literature. The situation of the Iranian languages round 
about the year 750 is explained to us by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘!: according to his account 
quoted in the Fihrist, Pahlavi was spoken in Media and Azerbayjan, Farsi in Fars, 
Dari in the east of the country. This last was the original language of intercourse 
among the ruling classes of the late Sasanian period and the court language of the resi- 
dence in al-Mada'in. Doubtless it was also the language of the entire state adminis- 
tration. As a result of the decline and ultimate disappearance of the Parthian language 
in Khurasan, of the final safe establishment of Khurasan after the downfall of the 
Hephthalite empire at the time of Khusrau I Anüshirvàn in the 6th century, of the 
immigration of the Manichaeans — who had been persecuted by the Sasanians — and of 
the Zoroastrians under the Arabs, this Dari gained solid ground in eastern Persia, 
where the eastern trading centre Balkh rose to be the centre. Thus Dari is the first 
form of the Persian written language in the lapse of time between the 7th and roth 
centuries. 

It is a language distinct from that of the Medes of the Jibal region to the north-west 
and from that of Fars in the south-east and which maintains itself by obstinate re- 
sistance to the infiltration of Arabic elements. The Persian written language becomes 
enriched step by step with various dialectical elements and in its first phase gradually 
frees itself from all remnants of language reminiscent of Middle Persian. If now and 
then an old form or ancient construction finds its way into such works as the Sháh- 
nama or Vis u Ramin this must be considered as merely dependence on persianised 
Middle Persian texts and on popular tradition. It is important to realise where the first 
creators of Persian literature and persons with whose names the first records of Persian 
are associated sprung from: they came from Merv, Herat, Balkh, Gurgan, Tüs, 
Badghis, Sogdiana (Sughd) and worked in Sistan, Khurasan, and Transoxania. Con- 
versely, Persian influences the Middle Persian language of the Parsees in the phonetic 
transcription of Zoroastrian works (pdzand). In the 4th/1oth century a Persian 
literature appears also in the western Persia of the Buyids, the written language be- 
comes stabilised and develops into a general means of expression in the whole of Iran. 
It cannot be claimed that the Persian written language is the sole continuation of one 
or other Middle Persian dialect, for the forms of written language are ultimately due 
to selection. Yet this much may be said, namely that the fundamentals of Persian are 
of south-western origin, connected with the dialects of the dynasties (the Achaemenids 
and later the Sasanians) ruling from the very beginning of Persian history. In due course 
an abundance of north, western, and in lesser degree eastern elements were added. 
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Present-day Iranians are now again giving the name of ‘Dari’ to their written lan- 
guage. Probably this expression is originally meant to denote the language of inter- 
course of the temporal rulers at the end of the Sasanian epoch. As such it developed 
into the first literary form of Persian up to the beginning of the first blossoming of 
Persian literature at the court of the Samanids in north-eastern Iran. ; 


I. THE ARABISING OF PERSIAN? 


The language in which Islamic Persia first begins to write has remained essentially the 
same and at the same stage of morphological development from the earliest beginnings 
up to the present day. Only now and then do we notice a progressive use of contrac- 
tions, simplifications, or a relinquishing of older forms. Greater changes occur in the 
vocabulary. The existing stock of Persian words did not meet the demands of the new 
way of life, and for this reason certain Persian expressions fell into disuse as being 
snperfluous on political and religious grounds. On the other hand the language had 
not become sufficiently flexible, especially when one bears in mind the astonishing 
creative capacity of Arabic, which had at its disposal ready-made expressions that 
were often more pregnant than the Persian equivalents. Thus we observe a slow but 
constant penetration of Arabic words into Persian, which latter as a result becomes a 
mixed language, in particular as regards the manner of speech of the higher classes and 
the whole of its literature, which again represents a medium of expression for these 
classes only, in contrast to popular idioms that were less influenced by Arabic. 

This permeation, which with increasing pomposity turns into a pronouncedly 
morbid growth at the end of the Mongol period (actually nothing other than an inter- 
national Arabic transposed into the unimpaired system of the Persian language) 
continues unchanged under the Timurids and even survives the Safavids. Again, it is 
. necessary to lay emphasis on the fact that this distorted idiom could only be understood 

. by a small and limited number of educated people. 

Meanwhile the language also adopted a series of Mongol and Turkic? soii: When 
in the course of its political unification the Safavid renaissance paid heed to the require- 
ments of the people, it was done exclusively on religio-political grounds and resulted 
in a generally comprehensible Shi‘ite propaganda literature. The intense confusion 
with which we are presented in the 18th century is the cause of the revolution which in 
the 19th century manifests itself in a systematic renunciation both of the overbearing 
influence of Arabic and also of other extravagances. Yet, neither then nor ever before 
did the development of the languages of prose and poetry run a similar course. 

But one may not look upon the general characteristics of any given period as sym- 
bolical without making certain reservations. Even when artificiality and Arabic in- 
fluence were at their height there appear masters who find satisfaction in relative sim- 
plicity, and vice versa. The Persian revolution and European currents put an end to old 
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mannerisms once and for all and confine coquetry with Arabic foreign words within 
rational, indispensable proportions.* 

The extreme simplicity of the morphology and syntax of the Persian language and 
the permeation of the latter with Arabic words were from the start decisive in making 
of this language the international idiom of eastern Islam. 


2. THE RELATION OF DIALECTS TO PERSIAN LITERATURE 


Up to the time of the separation of the western Iranians (Persians) from those of the 
east (Tajiks) there existed a common written language which was, it is true, subject to 
a certain historical development and to regional peculiarities. But this uniformity is 
not without its exceptions. The result of the long-continued independence of Tabaristan 
was that local writers employed the dialect of their district (e.g. the original Marzbán- 
nama [see p. 223] and the Niki-ndma, “The Book of Beauty’, written in verse form by 
the same author; the poet Amir Pazvari and others later on); E. G. Browne‘ cites a 
number of writers in the Tabari dialect, grouped around Qábüs and quite unknown to 
the tadhkiras; up to the first half of the 11th century these were attempts to raise the 
local dialects of western Iran and of the adjacent Azerbayjan to the level of a written 
language.* From the 3rd /oth century M. F. Köprülü mentions a certain Muhammad 
b. Sa'id Bayhaqi, who composed poetry in the dialect of Bayhaq, the present Sab- 
zavür." Ansari (see p. 234)? wrote prose and Bina’i (Banna’i, see p. 284) a gasida in 
the vernacular of Herat and three other pieces in the vernacular of Samarkand.? We 
possess a few verses in the dialect of Shiraz by Sa‘di and Hafiz’; by Nàsiru'd-din 
Khatib an Arabic-Persian-Shirazian gasida-i mulamma‘ (composed before 782/1380- 
81).!! Occasional use was made of dialects by erudite poets of later periods, frequently 
for comic or satirical purposes, e.g. ‘Ubayd-i Zakani, Busháq, Qari, Sabühi Birjandi, 
and others. A few avowedly dialectic poets must be included in the circle of authors of 
popular literature (e.g. Baba Tahir, Sharaf-Shah Gilani, Amir Pazvari, and others, 
not omitting Shah ‘Ashiq, a confectioner from Shiraz, mentioned by dr. Ghani)", 
sometimes in that of folklore. Verses written in dialect are known as fahlaviyyat.® 
Finally passing reference must be made here to the ancient idiom of the Persian Jews 
with biblical and religious literature in the Hebrew letters. 


3. THE SCRIPT 


One of the consequences of the advance of the Arabs and the penetration of Islam into 
Iran was the gradual introduction of Arabic script. Compared to the complicated 
script of the Middle Persian period (Pahlavi), the Arabic possessed the advantage of 
exceeding simplicity, so that its acceptance amounted to progress. Persian left out the 
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Arabic emphatic consonants as it had no need of them, but otherwise adopted the 
system as it stood. Several essentially Persian consonants (p, ch, g) absent in Arabic, 
were reproduced at first by those most nearly approximating to them in sound (b, j, k); 
a more exact differentiation is of later date (the most recent is the case of k-g). The 
Arabic system of writing has no short vowels, but this formed no impediment to the 
change-over as the same applies to the Pahlavi system. The length, however, is in- 
dicated, and it is just this abundance of long vowels that marks the structure of Persian. 
On the whole, therefore, Arabic script proved to be a suitable medium. It can never- 
theless not be denied that as a result of the above-mentioned shortcomings the old 
pronunciation was sometimes forgotten and in various places was superseded by an 
incorrect one. We may reckon as a serious defect the inadequate graphical system of 
Persian syntactical ‘connexus’, known as iddfat, ‘status constructus’ (genitive and ad- 
jectival connection). The Arabic words retain their original orthography, but this ` 
latter does not affect the actual pronunciation of sounds unknown in Persian; for this 

reason the Iranians also pronounce Arabic words in the Persian manner. This grad- 

ually built-up system remained uninfluenced by the changes in political and religious 

conditions in Iran, and this state of affairs still continues, apart from a few small de- 

tails not worth mentioning. 

Arabic script has the advantage of an almost stenographic terseness, and is more- 
over extremely ornamental, both of which factors are lacking in Latin script. Artists 
soon became aware of its aesthetic importance and raised fine penmanship to one of 
the highest ranks in the field of Iranian art. The calligraphy, the miniature, binding ` 
and paper together provide splendid opportunities for the bibliophile. Here too the 
Persians demonstrate their mastery. But the ornamental factor in the script was not 
overlooked by the artists in words, the poets, who therefore sometimes associated the 
ideas expressed in the poem with the letter-forms. When such a poem is transcribed 
into Latin script or Azbuka it loses in efficacy, seeing that the letter-form is insepa- 
rably connected with the thought to be expressed. An even greater drawback is formed 
by the ‘advantage’ of the stenographic compactness which offers only too great a scope 
for obscurity of meaning. Besides this there are the difficulties of learning the Persian 
script and of adapting it to the demands of the industrialisation of book-printing 
technique (written and printed letters being in principle one and the same), and not in 
the last place the impossibility of indicating shades of difference in sound and of 
establishing their values at all. Both these factors are essential for the standardisation 
of language and also for all deviations from the standard, in particular for the con- 
ception of slang (e.g. in present-day literature) and for purposes of dialectology. 

These are the main reasons why the Turkish peoples and the Tajiks sought to rid 
themselves of this impediment by replacing it on the one hand by Latin script (in the 
case of the Ottoman Turks) and on the other by Azbuka (the Turkish peoples of the 
Soviet-Union and the Tajiks). In Iran also there was no lack of voices clamouring for 
reform; Mirza Malkum-Khàn (1833-1905) may be mentioned as being the first of 
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these. There is no doubt that at the present day the number of these voices is in- 
creasing, but, as compared with the radicalism of the Tajiks, such efforts meet with but 
_ little response from the side of the Iranians. Conservatism, regard for a more than one 
thousand-year-old tradition and a highly important classical literature, esteem for the 
advantages already discussed and many more things — all these are more potent mo- 
tives than that of reform, even if this implied no more than a number of modifications, 
the more so when the adoption of the Latin alphabet as the universal one was con- - 
cerned. The foreigner may in no case remain oblivious to the point of view of the 
Iranians." 
It may also be remarked that Judeo-Persian literature has from time immemorial 
used the Hebrew script. 


B. NATIONAL INDIVIDUALITY 


National individuality is an extremely important factor; it determines ways of living 
and thinking, distinguishes these from those of other nations, and endows each nation 
with its own peculiar traits. Obviously this will be reflected in the literature. In this 
place it is only possible to bring forward some of the more conspicuous features among 
all those that stand in an immediate relationship to national individuality. 


I. THE CONCEPTION OF UNITY AND ITS REVERSE — REGIONALISM 


The history of Iran unfolds itself in an unceasing interplay of centripetal and centrifu- 
gal forces. But however and whenever Iran (and here I have in mind Iran in the more 
restricted sense, viz. Persia proper) fell a prey to dismemberment, it nevertheless each 
time succeeded in retrieving its unification. In addition to economic considerations, 
geographical factors will certainly have played a part, and it may be that a specimen of 
that statesmanship of which al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) spoke in very high terms to the 
Sasanian Iranians is at the base of it. This unity was not destroyed even later under al- 
most entirely foreign dynasties because, although war was being waged by usurpers, 
the state was nevertheless ruled by Iranians whose deeply rooted feeling of political 
homogeneity and national community spirit is beyond all doubt. The territory of the 
north-eastern Iranians, the Tajiks, which from early times had been in greater or lesser 
degree independent, when it was not for the time being actually predominant, how- 
ever gradually acquired a different character. 

The centripetal tendency is evident in the unity of Persian literature from the points 
of view of language and content and also in a sense of civic unity. Even the Caucasian 
Nizàmi, although living on the far-flung periphery, does not manifest a different spirit 
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and apostrophises Iran as the Heart of the World.!5 Though the diversity of peoples 
and tribes that inhabited Iran was undoubtedly a stimulant to divergent trends, yet 
Iranian culture smoothed out all these differences and had such an attraction and over- 
powering influence, even on non-Iranians, that the latter were frequently inspired by 
the same sentiments as the Iranians proper. On the other hand an extensive territory 
like Iran cannot be expected to show such a degree of uniformity that the inhabitants 
of widely scattered districts should be alike in their mental and physical abilities. 
Regional idiosyncrasies in the literature cannot therefore be ignored. Despite a general 
uniformity, certain regions do, in their literature, distinguish themselves from the 
others (see p. 111 et seq.). Even Iranian historians of literature differentiate between 
various styles (viz. the eastern, western, and Indian), although the relevant theory does 
not appear to have been worked out sufficiently clearly. 


2. RELIGIOUS ELATION AND ITS NATURE 


From time immemorial up to the present day history goes to show that the Iranians 
are a spiritually gifted people. If this were not so it would be difficult to account for 
the appearance in that country of so many fanatics, reformers, and heretics. A. J. 
Arberry ê attributes it to the centuries of great suffering and disillusion which have 
brought about “in the Persian character an admirable serenity and detachment from 
material things". But let us beware! We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by 
the popular religious movements and ferments which so frequently occur in the his- 
tory of Iran: it is a common custom to use religious watchwords as a cloak to conceal 
protest against oppression and social disharmony in general.” Karl Marx was already 
aware of this when he maintained that the whole history of the Orient passes before us 
under the flag of religious history.!? Thus one may regard religious fanatics not merely 
as seekers of the transcendental but also as men striving at the same time after a more 
righteous order of things in this world (e.g. the Ismá"ilis; the founders of the Safavid 
dynasty at the end of the 13th century counted among their numbers also members of 
the Akhi brotherhood who permitted regicide and exhibited certain communistic 
traits; Bábism etc.). This explains the ease with which the heretics were able to obtain 
followers. Be that as it may, however, in Iran a powerful religious feeling can easily 
turn into fanaticism — in the case of the lower classes as a result of ignorance, in that of 
the priesthood from inner impulse or from the desire to remain in power. In such cases 
the populace is incited by the priesthood, the priesthood in its turn by the ruling class. 
The lively interest of the Iranian in religious speculation is infallibly reflected in his 
poetry, which is deeply permeated with mysticism. Even today this is the way in which 
the Iranian prefers to seek his entertainment and it is also one of the reasons why 
he has from olden times been fond of poetry: in it he discovers himself. Nevertheless 
not every poet need be a Süfi! 
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3. THE SHI‘A 


The Iranian adapted himself easily to Islam but he moulded this faith according to his 
own nature. He no longer professed Sunna, although it was on this religious conviction 
that the great Iranian Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) had laid an ineffaceable 
mark On the other hand Persian scholars had from olden times supported the theology 
of the Shi‘a, especially since the rise of the Safavids, when the doctrine of the “Twelve 
Imams’ was declared the sole state religion within the Safavid Empire. 

This old-established inclination towards Shi‘a exposes two important component 
traits of the national character: nationalism and monarchistic legitimacy. In the former 
is expressed a conscious turning away from the Arabs, in the latter the ancient Iranian 
doctrine of the farr, the ‘halo surrounding kings and heroes and endowing them with 
legitimacy’. Without this it is impossible to rule legally over Iran. In this doctrine we 
also find expression of the conviction that at no time can humanity dispense with a 
leader. This may perhaps give rise to the impression that the Shi‘a, although not of 
Iranian origin, is nevertheless ultimately an expression of Iranian mentality. The 
question is however not so simple and straightforward. Above all Transoxania and 
Afghanistan should be borne in mind, for here the Sunna is firmly established. Al- 
though in Transoxania there was also a run towards the Shi‘a, this concerned the sect 
of the ‘Seven Imams’ (Isma‘iliyya) which was founded on other political and social 
hypotheses than the Shi‘a of Persia. Moreover, in Persia too a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of the population professed the faith of Sunna. On the whole it can be said that 
the Shi‘a in one form or the other must have possessed a certain attraction for Iran, 
varying according to the political and social circumstances at any given juncture, and 
that its influence and form acted reciprocally. The Shi‘a, which, as the non-official 
form of Islam of the unprivileged classes of the population, had previously espoused the 
cause of the oppressed with numerous popular heterodoxies, succeeded later (as the 
state religion) in uniting the nation, yet ultimately it lost its élan.!? 


4. THE TOLERANCE OF PERSIAN POETRY? 


It does inestimable credit to Persian poetry that, apart from some altogether inferior 
and on the whole insignificant specimens, it did not become the wrestling-ground of 
ecclesiastical fanaticism, although the Iranian priesthood, which in this respect already 
possessed a considerable Sasanian tradition, frequently kindled and fed the religious 
sentiments of the people up to passionate heat. The poets rise above a narrow-minded 
view, they adhere rather to the spirit than to the letter, they guide towards moderation, 
tolerance, liberalism, now and then to complete freedom of thought and to revolt 
against the belief in revelation. In this connection mention should be made on the one 
hand of the healthy influence of the Iranians on the rise of the Mu‘tazila, and on the 
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other hand of the fall in power of the latter from the time of the reactionary Caliph al- 
Mutavakkil (232-247/847-861), surrounded by his Turkish guards. Neither are racial 
or national pride inherent to the poetry; only occasionally do we come across a thrust 
at the Jews or the Christians, and this can usually be attributed to economic interests. 
There was certainly antagonism on the part of the Iranians towards the Arabs 
(shu'übiyya, p. 130) on political grounds, be it understood, and towards the Turks 
(Tatars) and Mongols on account of their cruelty and perfidy and the well-founded 
fear they aroused in the Persians. 


5. ADAPTABILITY AND LATE EUROPEANISATION 


The adaptability common to all Iranians can be associated with the exceptional gifted- 
ness of the race. The Iranian is quick of comprehension and can learn with extreme 
ease. This has its advantages but also its dangers. History and experience go to show 
that when thrust into Turkish surroundings he frequently becomes absorbed by the 
Turkish power of assimilation without, however, the sphere of Iranian culture being 
thereby injured: rather the contrary. Once he finds himself in a new situation, he aims 
at swift accommodation. Such is the attitude of the present-day Iranian when put face 
to face with European civilisation, and such was his attitude when, as a consequence 
of the Arab invasion, the nation was subjected to new political, social, and economic 
conditions. Although passionately fond of his language, he nevertheless allowed it to 
become arabised because this was the easier way — and one for which certain analogies 
from former times are to be found in Iran — of solving the problem that was forcing 
itself upon his attention. Over and above this the Arabic language had the unusual 
advantage of a truly astonishing plasticity. But mental versatility leads to a certain 
superficiality. I am not aware if Persian literature has produced any coherent exposé 
of the nature of Cicero's “Cato Maior de senectute’; but there are nonetheless a large 
number of poems in which the poet laments old age and misery. They are however 
inspired only by sentiment and are entirely lacking in method.?! 

The Iranian's mental flexibility and the ease with which he can adapt himself play 
their part in his present-day rapid europeanisation. But the change appears to be taking 
place on the surface, as if the spirit itself follows but arduously and unwillingly. It is 
also true that European civilisation is much farther removed from the non-materialistic 
Iranian mentality than are Islam and its culture. The recent, and to all appearances 
very late, conversion can be explained by the various obstacles, mostly exceedingly 
difficult, with which the Iranian had to struggle in re-fashioning life to suit modern 
times. The centuries-old conservatism of Persian literature forms no contradiction to 
this. It merely bears evidence of the fact that the feudal tradition continued practically 
unchanged for the same length of time, for no revolution in literature would have been 
possible until the latter had detached itself from the old basis. 
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6. ARTISTIC PERCEPTIBILITY, NATURE, AND INBORN DISPOSITION 
FOR POETRY 


From time immemorial the artistic perceptibility of the Iranian has found expression 
in sublime monuments of fine art, but to no less an extent in its literary works; it is as 
if the age-old struggle against the surrounding desert had compelled him to create 
beauty around him. The desert evokes horror, nature as animated by plant and animal 
life inspires admiration, and both horror and admiration find constant expression in 
the works of the poets. But their comprehension of nature follows a different path 
from ours. The manner of expressing the relation to nature is undoubtedly beautiful, 
it abounds in splendour, but it is visually decorative, conventional, static, in the lyrics 
even stereotyped ? — general characteristics of Persian poetry as well as of the fine arts. 
The visual decorative impulse can in reality indicate a certain romantic feeling for 
nature”, in as far as nature is here placed in inner relation to the human emotions, 
whether it be in order to express them actively or to meditate on them passively. De- 
spite all the conservatism and conventions there is here nevertheless no lack of vitality. 
H. Ritter”, here treading new paths, establishes three characteristics within whose 
bounds Nizami portrays nature: humanised animation of nature, transposition of spa- 
tial juxtaposition into a causal relationship, and the choice of images in accordance with 
human moods. Such is the case with Nizami, and it is certainly also true of other great 
epic writers and finds an analogy in lyric poetry. A perfect parallel to the Persian poet's 
attitude to nature presents itself above all in the Persian miniature. 

The enthusiasm with which the Iranian, irrespective of the social class to whieh he 
belongs, approaches poetry, is generally known. Thanks to this elemental emotion in 
the whole of the nation, the love of poetry, be it active or passive, is evident and alive 
in Iran today as scarcely anywhere else in Europe. Sometimes it is impossible to resist 
the impression of a mania for writing verse. The question may be raised whether in the 
present-day persistence we are not faced with a kind of remnant of the Middle Ages. 
One is justified in entertaining well-founded doubts about this, even though the novel 
and the short story are gaining ground as a means of giving expression to modern 
times at the expense of poetry. But the love of poetry, the pleasure in the euphony of 
the Persian language, enhanced by an enchanting rhythm, the art of the idiom and 
grandeur of substance — all this is innate in the Iranian” — that is the reason to my 
mind why the inviolability of a Persian poem will always be higher than in the West. 
Whether this hypothesis is correct will be proved by the subsequent development of 
the newly awakening culture in Iran. But we can certainly give as our retrospective 
opinion that it is hardly imaginable that a nation which under Islam created such 
valuable poetic literature, could ever exist at all without poetry — the less so as it was a 
nation with a centuries-old high cultural standard, as has been proved by the written. 
documents which have been handed down to us. The cause of this is not only artistic 
perceptibility but also in like measure the tenderness and flexibility of the Iranian 
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spirit, which extends almost to oversensitivity. It is quite inconceivable that such 
characteristic traits could have been produced only by the subversion accompanying 
the Arab invasion or by a possible admixture of foreign blood in the early history of 
Islam. On the other hand it cannot be denied that “Persian poetry is a product of 
Persian-Arabic culture: Iranian characteristics are no doubt outstanding in it but 
Islam has given them a new shape and colour.” 


7. THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM 


The manner in which the spirit of Islam finds expression in the literature exposed to its 
influence is fully discussed by G. E. von Grunebaum.?" The religious sentiment of the 
contents, the influence of the Koran and the Hadith do not, in his opinion, a priori 
constitute conclusive evidence of a relation between the literary production of the 
Faithful and Islam as a religious and socio-political system. As to the outer form, the 
tendency towards language bound by a certain rhythm (poetry) and ornamental prose 
cannot be denied, but this is a phenomenon which on the one hand was already ap- 
parent in Arabic in pre-Islamic times and on the other was enriched by modifications 
from the side of Moslem Iran, subsequently, it is true, becoming general. The inward 
form shows a certain incoherence of composition. We find sudden contrasting tran- 
sitions which Von Grunebaum wishes to explain not as a genetically Arabic but rather 
as a specifically Islamic phenomenon on account of the relationship between the liter- 
ary and the philosophic-theological conception of Islam. That the literary principles 
of the Islamic peoples do not include a wider expansion of poetical creativity is due to 
religious scruples aiming at an avoidance of conflict with the dogma of the creatio ex 
nihilo. Persian literature, on the other hand, as represented by its epic poetry, never 
adopted this point of view and thus the whole world of Iranian myth and legend — and 
in fact all the fiction belonging to the Persian tradition — are to be found in the Islamic 
phase of Persian literary development. Characteristic of Islam is the erudition dis- 
played in the poetry and in fact in belles-lettres as a whole. 


8. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POETRY AND PROSE. 
PROBLEMS OF LITERARY HISTORY 


Persian literature is distinguished by its fundamentally poetical character, manifested 
of course chiefly in its poetry. Narrative prose is relatively less in quantity, but here 
too verses have been lavishly inserted. Muhammad Bahar* points out that the num- 
ber of verses occurring in prose works shows a steady increase from the earliest pre- 
served documents onwards. In various fields of knowledge instructive literature is 
without doubt exceptionally important, mature and extensive, but it is poetry and not 
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prose that characterises Persian literature. From the fact that the fine arts are a no less 
valuable aspect of Islamic Iran than is the poetry, it can be theoretically assumed that 
the same indissoluble partnership existed in pre-Islamic Iran. This would be one of the 
most convincing a priori proofs of the continuity of the poetry, even if we had no direct 
examples at hand. Research on prose is far in arrear of that on poetry, although in the 
latter field too the wide range of problems many times surpasses the actual results 
achieved. For a history of literature may not be limited to mere biographies and anec- 
dotes in the manner of the ancient tadhkiras (‘anthologies’), but must consist of an 
evaluation and linking up of the separate manifestations, and that not merely in the 
case of the most eminent but also — and perhaps in even greater measure — of the mass 
of minor figures. Of course it cannot be denied that all this is a dream of the far future. 
That on the other hand an exhaustive knowledge of the lives of the poets is of inesti- 
mable value for an understanding of their works requires no long and wide discussion. 
But in regard to the poetry of the Islamic peoples there is also a special circumstance 
that renders biographical and political details ~ even the smallest — indispensable, as is 
evident from the most recent studies on Hafiz. A knowledge of such facts is the only 

possible means of making good the deficient chronology of the divdn poetry and of 
thereby attaining a deeper understanding of the poet and his development, for instance 
by gaining wider and more plausible information from his own mouth. So far this 
stage has by no means been reached. 


9. THE INFLUENCE OF SUFISM 


The development of thought was formed and for a part deformed by the permeation of 
Süfism into the poetry, that same Süfism which, it is true, originally sprang from a 
popular movement aimed against orthodoxy and oppression but which then sub- 
jugated Persian poetry, divested it of a sense of reality and gave it, alas, a somewhat 
monotonous constitution. It must be borne in mind that the Persian lyric begins in a 
sphere of vigorous reality, yet soon becomes involved in a mysticism which is frequently 
also quite incompatible with Islam, and, whilst professing mystic love, becomes to 
such an extent obsessed by eroticism that it is not always possible to draw a reliable 
dividing line between real and supermundane love. For here we come up against one 
of the greatest difficulties of Persian lyric poetry — its ambiguity. There are but few 
poets who remain untouched by Süfism in one form or another. But yet it is alas all 
too often uncertain whether these images do or do not conceal other thoughts. But 
that again is a trait characteristic of Iran, which has an analogy in the Shr'ite tagiyya, 
‘prudence’, ‘fear’, ‘dissimulation’. On the other hand it must not be forgotten that 
behind the Safi veil conceptions are frequently hidden which contemporary society 
would scarcely have endured or tolerated in their naked form. Supported by the neuter 
structure of the Persian language, Süfism distorts heterosexuality to homosexuality, 
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and considers earthly love as metaphorical, transcendental love on the contrary as 
real, just as elsewhere, thanks to the conception of pantheism, it indulges in paradoxes. 
It reaches its zenith round about the 12th—13th century, but, on account of its constant 
repetitions, or because it gets lost in its own astonishing subtleties, the further it pro- 
gresses the more monotonous become the lyrical thoughts which occur in its themes, 
constricted as they likewise are by convention. The romantic epic, on the contrary, 
yields but gradually to Süfism and professes heterosexuality without reserve. The di- 
dactic epic appears in the light of ethics rather than in philosophic speculation. 

In addition to the many unique values and beauties which Süfism possessed, it was 
also the breeding-ground of a number of pernicious features, such as the belief in the 
inconstancy of the world, the inevitability both of fate and of the course of events in 
general. There were some poets who put up resistance in the form of passivity, quietism, — 
and asceticism which turned its back upon the world, a retreat into the world of self, 
letting outward events take their course. Against this pessimistic conception of the 
world others, proceeding from the self-same presumption, set the principle of hedonism 
(carpe diem) unless it was that this concealed an attack on the existing religious and 

social order. In one or other of these aspects the Iranian, known from olden times for 
his particular fondness of imparting advice, found consolation and support for his 
moral and practical behaviour: lyric and didactic poetry provided him with such 
counsel in abundance. It sounds almost paradoxical that this trait should also form 
one of the reasons for the unusual vigour of the poetry, in which it is reflected and 
shown to be common to the whole nation, though this does not necessarily imply that. 
the advice was always followed up. 

A. J. Arberry sums it up in the following manner”®: It was inevitable that the many 
catastrophes which afflicted Iran in chain-like succession should have affected theinner 
life of the Iranian. Uncertainty and instability in all things are constantly to be ob- 
served, therefore the soul thirsts after consolation and peace. These can be imparted 
by the preacher and by the poet, each in his own fashion. The Safi (Arberry has in 
mind Maulavi and others like him) says that the soul separated from its Beloved must 
suffer and tarry in order to attain the return to Him. But there is also another solution: 
to take pleasure in worldly treasures; even when one cannot possess all these oneself, 
one must nevertheless love life and overcome grief! 


IO. LACK OF HUMOUR, THE 'SATIRE 


To a person of cheerful disposition the questionableness and uncertainty of life which 
arose from the atrocious oriental despotism — states of mind which moreover were 
nourished by Islam, especially the gloomy Shi'a — were oppressive. What was a human 
life? Thrones collapsed, persons came into prominence and then disappeared as they 
had come, but no far-reaching improvement followed. There was only an occasional 
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escape from the worst forms of horror and outrage. Anger, despair and a complete 
feeling of impotence engendered pessimism. Mysticism followed the same track. But 
seldom, compared with this mood, do we hear in the literature the sound of humour, 
which in private life the Iranian nevertheless possesses in abundance! A favourite 
form of humour is that of the anecdote, usually brimming over with witticisms.?? That 
nevertheless under certain circumstances a laugh can penetrate even to the most seri- 
ous-minded is proved by Nizàmi in his story of the Seventh Princess in the Haft 
Paykar and here and there by Sa‘di in the Gulistàn. From time to time a real humorist 
appears. Satirists, if the authors of slanderous writings can be so designated, appear in 
enormous number from the earliest times up to the most recent: for the hajv, the so- 
called ‘satire’, is very closely associated with the aristocratic system. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that our hitherto incomplete knowledge of literary documents and an excessive 
emphasis on the Süfi impulse are obstructive to a correct comprehension of humour, 
irony, and similar mediums of expression. 


II. THE INFLUENCE OF DESPOTISM AND FEUDALISM 


The sociability, courtesy and serviceableness of the Iranian turn not infrequently into 
an obsequious servility, adulation, and corruptibility. An all too clear echo of this is 
to be found in the gasida and in panegyrics in general. But we may not judge too hasti- 
ly: it was inevitable that a thousand years of feudalism, autocracy and tyranny should 
leave certain traces on the Iranian character. Against this background we also see the 
relations between the lovers — either real or allegorical — often carried to the point of 
self-degradation of the lover?! ` Safavid despotism even stamped the relation as one of 
dog and master. Renunciation of the world, preached unceasingly by the poets, is 
surely nothing other than a direct echo of the feeling of servitude. From the despotic 
relationship originate the ceaseless complaints of injustice on the part of those in 
power and of heaven, there is no true conception of liberty.?? 

An excrescence of feudalism is the exuberant growth of envy. That it actually was 
rife among the court poets is proved by the perpetual bitter complaints of all the 
panegyric writers of importance, whose life was poisoned by this immature but for 
that reason all the more malicious gang. A similar dissonance in the same orchestra is 
the literary brigandry that was perpetrated to such an extent that it has been accorded 
a scholastic evaluation in works on poetry.?? 


I2. EXTRAVAGANCE 


Excessive emotions and exaltation scarcely ever penetrate to the European mind 
through the mask of traditional courtesy. But the literature and manifestations of a 
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religious kind undoubtedly betray a tendency in that direction. The hyperbolism of 
the poetical language is sufficient proof of this. But it is not the only one. In the flight 
to unattainable heights the poet as it were loses the feeling for logical sequence of 
thought. Further on (see p. 102) we shall encounter this peculiarity again in another 
light. In the oriental mind imagination is always given priority over logic. One of the 
functions of metaphor consists in creating an intensified world of hyperbolism, always 
aesthetically perceptible to the reader, whether the tendency be towards the grotesque 
or towards idealisation. Meanwhile the dramatic factor in Persian lyric poetry is 
absent.?* 


13. EROS AND ITS EXPRESSION: ALLEGORY AND SYMBOLISM. 
ABSTRACT CHARACTER OF THE LYRIC. HOMOSEXUALITY 


The intensity and depth of the erotic feelings of the Iranian are demonstrated in the 
romantic epic. But the latter is not their only setting, for in point of fact all lyric poetry 
is permeated with eroticism as it were to the last thread, and to such an extent that 
every theme — even when showing no connection with mysticism — is or can be pro- 
jected into the sphere of eroticism. Wine plays a similar róle. In Persian poetry the 
direct manner of expression gives place entirely to the veiled, whatever the subject may 
be. The motive for composing a ghazal and similar forms of poetry is not usually 
known and, apart from very rare exceptional cases, cannot be deduced from the con- 
tent. Thus it is always difficult and in most cases impossible — unless we are dealing 
with known and avowed mystics — to determine when the conception of love or of wine 
indicates the actual thing and when on the contrary the poet has in mind a metaphor, 
an allegory, whether in a factual or transcendental sense. This too we must regard as 
the expression of a certain insincerity, of a tendency to present unpleasant things in a 
polished form, to conceal disagreeable truths and even to indicate them by their direct 
opposites, a disposition for affectation and the traditional courtesy. But it is frequently 
merely a question of fear. Allusions to contemporary events and situations must of 
course be well disguised; for the allegory (like derision) is a weapon forced by slavery 
and oppression into the hands of the socially weaker for use against their oppressors. 
On the other hand it must not be forgotten that the allegory, enhancing as it does the 
poetic semi-obscurity, thereby magnifies the effect of a thought. Iranian poets make 
use of this medium up to the present day, nowadays it is true in a manner more lucid 
to us, because we stand in a closer relationship to them. 

It is relevant here to mention the symbolical manner of expression, viz. certain con- 
stant metaphors, which require no explanation and as such assume the meaning of the 
subject under comparison, although the literal meaning of the word continues to be 
used unaltered in common speech. Thus, for instance, the lips are symbolised by the 
ruby or by sugar, dark locks by the hyacinth, hand-writing stands for down, the 
cypress for an upright figure, etc, Süfi poetry gladly adopted this custom and created 
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a whole nomenclature of symbols, which were metamorphosed into the transcendental. 
Thus, for example, wine means ecstasy, the dark lock everything that conceals the 
reality of God, the eyebrows indicate the attributes of God, in as far as they veil the 
true Being of God; an idol represents the manifestation of God's beauty, etc. “The 
use of this metaphorical language does not in itself constitute a poetical achievement, 
which only comes into being by the manner of application of these metaphors, their 
combination, contraposition and so on.” 

The increasing power of Süfism and the all-devouring metaphorical or allegorical 
eroticism leave an abstract impress on lyric poetry. This finds response in the essen- 
tially imaginative nature of the Iranian mentality. An accompanying phenomenon is 
that of generalisation, both in lyric and.in epic poetry. Persian poetry depicts neither 
the object of love in its individual beauty nor a landscape nor a natural object in their 
characteristic features. However fine may be the details painted in, yet the subject is 
nothing other than a hyperbolic abstraction of beauty and in no sense a concrete 
picture. The Persian miniature is also merely another manifestation of the same idea, 
making use of a different technique. The portrait and the landscape in non-abstract, 
non-idealised form constitute its weak side. It is indeed not easy to say to what extent 
lyric poetry consists of a masterly variation on conventional themes and where actual 
experience begins — in as far as in any given case such was intended at all ~ nor what 
is merely a play of phantasy and what is reality. In general it can be said that in the 
course of time the presentation of reality gradually lessens, and not until the 11th/17th 
and following centuries does it timidly begin to gain ground again (see p. 295). 
Vagueness is carried to such an extent into the lyric poetry that it is usually a sheer 
impossibility to guess the sex of the Beloved. The language itself contributes to this 
uncertainty in that it possesses no grammatical distinction between the genders: ydr, 
dist, etc. can just as well indicate the male as the female loved one. There is no doubt 
that love towards fair youths (slaves from distant or foreign tribes)?* in poetry is a 
legacy which goes back to the Arab poets (often of Persian origin) from court and 
town, and it had its origin in a degenerate life of pleasure and in the prudery of Islam 
in relation to the female sex. At any rate it is a phenomenon which was wide-spread 
in Iran from the earliest times. With the establishment of Persian influence under the 
first Abbasids, it encroached into the neighbouring caliphate, where it began to super- 
sede the natural healthy heterosexual eroticism of the ancient Arabic qasidas. Never- 
theless, this should not be exaggerated.? For the rest this is one of the most intricate 
problems and one which has hardly ever been accorded serious attention. Moreover, 
it is a question which is impossible to answer uniformly for the whole duration of 
Persian literature, both on social as well as on literary-theoretical grounds. Translators 
into European languages have generally taken refuge in a feminine interpretation, and 
maybe not always wrongly. The romantic epic was openly heterosexual from the start 
and remained so for a long time, as is the case in occasional parts of the heroic epic 
and the epic of chivalry. 
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C. CONSERVATISM AND CONVENTION IN PERSIAN 
LITERATURE 


I. THE CONNECTION WITH FEUDALISM 


Islamic Iran was and remained up to the most recent times a feudal structure, whose 
institutions have undergone no essential changes. The old Iranian aristocrats and 
landowners had to withdraw from their former position of social monopoly under the 
pressure of numerous invasions and of internal disruption. They were replaced by 
foreign invaders and native upstarts. Thus, generally speaking, we find simply another 
picture of the old feudalism, even if the fiefs assumed other forms and names. In view 
of such circumstances it is not surprising that classical poetry and literature as a whole 
have not undergone any great change even in the course of many centuries. Except 
during the wave of Arabic influence now swelling, then ebbing away again, the language 
remains essentially the same. In the same way there is scarcely a noticeable change in 
subject-matter." The whole field is governed by convention. The authors are scholars, 
their public consists of the ruling class and the intelligentsia dependent on it — espe- 
cially in the first centuries of Persian literature. But gradually the scene changes: the 
increasing power of the towns cannot fail to cause a reaction, both with regard to the 
production of literature and to a reshuffling within the circle of readers. This is a 
phenomenon of unusual importance because, in the struggle of the urban population 
against the ruling classes of the aristocracy??, we must see an essential motive for the 
development of Persian literature. Only the uneducated — certainly the largest portion 
of the population — appear to have had no share in the process and are in fact com- 
pletely excluded from it. Life flows on steadily in the old channels and those who direct 
it have certainly no occasion to abolish its feudal institutions. Dynastical changes bring 
scarcely any improvement in this direction, riots among the subjects have no decisive 
or lasting effect. According as the economic basis and consequently the organisation 
of society takes form, a reaction in literature becomes evident, both as regards the 
subject-matter and the manner of expression. For the same reason innovations produce 
not the slightest result, as is proved by the attempts of the language-reformer and 
enemy of the aristocracy, Tarzi Afshar from Azerbayjan at the beginning of the 11th/ 
18th century.” Lack of originality on the part of the writers becomes compensated by 
increased artificiality and arabising of the language. As a result of this the distance 
between this literature of the aristocracy and the broad masses of the people widens 
more than ever into an unbridgeable gulf. The masses are obliged to satisfy their needs 
with their own simple folk-literature, which is generally overlooked or even entirely 
disregarded by the more highly educated classes and those they had trained up to their 
own level. Yet even in these circles it did not fail to arouse a certain response, the 
more so as the exponents of popular literature belonged to different social classes, 
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notably in the earliest periods (see p. 128). A remarkable opinion is held by I. S. 
Braginskiy*!, who holds that it was not at the court of the Samanids with its razm u 
bazm, ‘battles and banquets’, but rather in the simple oral literature of the masses that 
the written poetry of the feudal period was born. 


2. OFFICIAL ISLAM AS A RESTRAINING FACTOR 


It is impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact that the centuries-old imprisonment 
within old traditions in Persia had resulted in an increasing backwardness. The eco- 
nomic causes of this have been exhaustively discussed by I. Reisner.** But did not 
official Islam also contribute to this stagnation? There is no doubt that it did, and that 
in no small measure, as is proved by the history of all Islamic nations. It put a restraint 
on life in that its social axioms were in practice converted into their exact reverses. 
On the other hand, the fact may not pass unnoticed that it was the Shi‘a that possessed 
in its mujtahids, ‘priests competent to practice divine service’, an instrument thanks 
to whom it was unnecessary for it to bind itself so strongly to the past as the Sunna. 
This is certainly a progressive, though unfortunately purely theoretical aspect of the 
Shi‘a. Islam, which in the first centuries had shown merit in the spreading of culture 
in the Orient, neglected the natural sciences, did not concern itself with public morals 
and took no heed of the position of the common people“, which thus remained stag- 
nant at the level attained in the Middle Ages. 


3. CONSERVATISM OF THE ORIENTAL CONCEPTION OF THE 
RELATION BETWEEN WORD AND THOUGHT 


Having analysed the causes of conservatism in classical literature, it would not be right 
to pass it by unnoticed or to underestimate its influence. With some knowledge of 
ancient indigenous opinions, we even incline to the view that the classical Oriental 
does not repudiate this conservatism, which to him does not at all imply stiffness, in- 
flexibility and uniformity, but an essential feature that he consciously retains. For we 
must admit that the Oriental understands creative originality as something quite other 
than the Westerner. Whereas the latter regards it as a kind of absoluteness of the new, 
the former is satisfied with a different mode of expression or a further deepening of 
existing material, a refinement of presentation and expression, etc. In short the Oriental 
puts more emphasis on the ‘how’ than on the ‘what’.* Not multiplicity but subtlety! 
Ibn Khaldün** makes the pertinent remark that the art of writing, either in verse or 
prose, is based not on ideas but only on words. The content of the ghazal is limited to 
what the old masters treated with such consummate grace. The aim of the later poets 
consists in conveying the same content but in still more flowing words and more ele- 
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gant turns of phrase. Since the time of the Timurids it appears to have been possible to 
write ghazals according to prescription. But it was then already a period of manifest 
literary decline. A twilight was setting in that not even the glory of the metaphor - 
which remained of course constant — was able to dispel. Herein lies the immense 
difference between the spirit of the West and that of the classical East: the culture of 
word and form as against the fetish of content. Regarded in such a light, this con- 
servatism now appears to us as something quite different, for it will no longer be under- 
stood as mere ossification or dull monotony. Conversely the ancient oriental poet 
might regard his western colleague from his own standpoint: compared with his own 
niceties of speech, that frequently lead to over-refinement, western poetry must needs 
appear to him unspeakably coarse. The constant re-use of themes, customary in the 
Orient, must not grow into a mere soulless copying, to which in the hands of a master 
it has in fact never descended. Here too there exists, on the part of the poet, an honest 
wrestling with his work within the given limits. In this fundamental difference of ap- 
proach between East and West, whether one gives priority to content or to form, lies 
the difficulty - almost the impossibility — for the Westerner of altogether understanding 
Persian (and Turkish) poetry. This also accounts for a certain lack of competence on 
the part of western critics in relation to the Persian and Turkish classics. 


4. THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE WESTERNER IN COMPREHENDING 
PERSIAN AND OTHER ORIENTAL AUTHORS 


In respect of minuteness of observation and perceptibility a European scholar will 
never be able to equal a cultured Iranian man of letters. Thus many things must seem 
to him to coincide and to be of a more uniform nature than they appear to the oriental 
observer. He will not easily grasp the points of difference between individual poets, 
especially lyric poets, when examining their artistic characteristics, quite apart from 
the finer shades of meaning. It is in any case certain that we should be making a great 
mistake were we to judge this poetic individuality by the standards of modern literature. 
For the Westerner it is difficult, maybe well-nigh impossible, to enter into the spirit of 
ecstasy which is, as it were, the daily bread of this poetry. It will therefore not do to 
overlook or ignore native opinion, either traditional or modern, e.g. as found in the 
various tadhkiras, in Jami’s Baháristán or in the work of present-day critics. By this 
we do not refer to the flattery of contemporaries or the superficial assessments so 
often perpetrated by indigenous aesthetes and literary historians of today, as for in- 
stance “that is, or is not, Hafiz’ style", etc. What we want are facts and proofs, not 
merely feelings or impressions — these to be used to the last instance, when no other 
concrete method of identification is possible. Thus dr. Shafaq” claims that authorities 
on Persian literature recognise Hafiz’ verse immediately and grasp its melody. And yet 
there is so much that has been forged and distorted, particularly in the case of Hafiz! 
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The only safe criteria here, as everywhere else, are of course the oldest manuscripts.“ 

The disparity between works of widely differing periods of time is infallible. For 
meanwhile the underlying social conditions will have altered. Does not the dissimi- 
larity between poets of the Samanid and Safavid periods strike the eye at once? But 
now and then we must also be content with smaller lapses of time. For instance, how 
different from each other are the lyrics of Rüdaki, of Farrukhi and again those of 
Sa‘di when simplicity is gradually abandoned in favour of a more complicated style. 
Even if, as often happened, development was limited only to the use of words or to a 
refining of conventional images, we must expect to find the results of growth and of 
differentiation in literary aims through the centuries. 

There were several contributory factors to this, besides unceasing social and eco- 
nomic happenings: increasing education and a tradition embracing more and more 
predecessors, the schools of poets which grew up around the great masters, the dis- 
sension and attaining of independence of differing currents of thought (Süfistic or 
philosophical), regional differences, and so on. 


5. MEN OF GENIUS AND EPIGONES: THE EUROPEAN SCHOOL 


From time to time geniuses are born who, as interpreters of the present and prophets 
of the future, occupy a commanding position in one or the other kind of poetry, not 
only in their own epoch and in that of their immediate successors, but also for cen- 
turies to come. Their works represent both an eloquent expression of their own time 
and an achievement of higher creative individuality. Thus there still appear imitations 
of the Shdh-ndma; the appreciation accorded to Sa‘di’s ghazal poetry steadily in- 
creases as time goes on; Hafiz does not cease to be the model for lyric poets; the imi- 
tators of Nizàmi are myriad ; in Süfism Maulavi retains his commanding position, etc. 
The conservative Vahid Dastgirdi*® (d. 1361/1942) proclaims point blank that one of 
the preliminary conditions to becoming an accomplished Persian poet must be to tread 
in the footsteps of the old masters, and he positively repudiates foreign models, viz. 
the Indians of the 17th century and Europeans from the beginning of the 20th century 
onwards. He does not even consider folk-poetry to be a suitable basis for the renais- 
sance of literary verse, but on the contrary regards the study of Arabic, theory of liter- 
ature and mysticism as indispensable elements of the poet's education. There has never 
been a lack of great talent in Iran, though the same cannot be said of the care given to 
preliminary training, and this has led to the progressive deterioration of Persian liter- 
ature down to the present-day decline. Such is the significant view of a poet, unin- 
fluenced by Europe, who, if not consciously quoting the opinions of the eminent 
Nizàmi ‘Aridi in the middle of the 6th/12th century (see p. 221) at least instinctively 
enters into his spirit and at any rate best exposes the fundamental pre-requisites of a 
Persian adib (writer in the classical style). The greatest masters are formed by personal 
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genius against this background and their traditions cannot be relinquished without 
straying on to untrodden paths. Seen from this standpoint it can be understood that 
the creative sphere of action of epigones is of course restricted, in fact anything that 
exceeds the bounds is barely tolerated, when permitted at all. These fetters can only be 
shattered by a genius who, however, in his turn immediately establishes new standards 
that are unsurmountable for others. 

The European school in Iran refuses to be bound in this way by classical tradition. 
In its attempts to draw close to European movements it inevitably comes more or less 
within the scope of European criticism. 


D. POETRY AND ITS FORMS 


Preponderance of Poetry 

Until recently Persian poetry was superior to prose in quantity and quality, and it is 
poetry that gives to Persian literature its specific character. Verse permeates belles- 
lettres and very often also didactic and learned prose. As in the case of poetry, so too 
in the case of literary prose a distinction must be made between the inward and the 
outward form. The inward form is common to poetry and literary prose. 


I, THE OUTWARD FORM 
a. Fundamental Concepts 


Poetry, i.e. ‘metrical’ literature, is determined by the following outward signs: (a) the 
measurement of syllables according to length, that is quantitative prosody, and (b) 
rhyme. The nature of the rhyme in addition to specified metres (viz. purely outward 
criteria) and of course the content make possible a division into lyrical and epic poetry. 
The unit of the poem is always the distich (bayt), which falls into two semi-distichs 
(misrá*) that agree with the rules of prosody as regards the number of syllables and are 
connected by one thought, in certain cases by one thought and its underlying argu- 
ment. This connection can also, however, be the result of merely formal, rhetorical 
measures, such as parallelism (muvdzana), the harmony of common images (murd‘atwn- 
nazir or tandsub, see pp. 100, 107), and so on. More rarely a number of thoughts 
grouped together grammatically covers two or more bayts. Seeing that each distich is 
to a certain extent independent, the logical connection of the poem is not so clear and 
obvious as in European poetry, particularly in the ghazal, the unity of which is ap- 
parently or in fact only based on rhyme and metre, 
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It is true that in the poetry of recent times we witness a slackening of all established 
rules of prosody and poetics, in fact now and then they are thrown overboard alto- 
gether. In some cases such poetry has become entirely free verse, restricted by no 
bounds whatsoever. e 


b. Metrics 


In pre-Islamic Persian versification, the syllables (or the accents) were counted, as is 
always the case in folk-poetry, though only very exceptionally in classical poetry (e.g. 
Diván-i Haydar in the satires on Khvajü).* It must, however, be noted that to the 
modern-trained Iranian scholar the principle of syllable-counting does not appear to 
be an adequate explanation of popular and Middle Persian prosody. It is true that 
Adib Tisi® sees in syllable-counting the fundamental principle of popular poetry, but 
at the same time points out in it the more or less free quantity, the accentuation, verse- 
feet and caesura. Similarly P. N. Khànlari*? advances free quantity and clearly defined 
accentuation as two connected principles of popular poetry and traces them, as does 
Adib Tüsi, back to Middle Persian poetry. The divans of Amir Pazvari in the Tabari 
dialect (see p. 74) and Mulla Parishan in the Kurd language are written syllabically.5? 
Examples of an accentuating Tajik ten-syllable verse are cited by A. N, Boldirev5*; a 
recent Sufi gasida of fourteen syllables in the Shushtari dialect has been noted by B. V. 
Miller.55 The problem is so far not altogether clear. But however it may be, the ancient 
metrical procedure was abandoned under the influence of Arabic poetry and quanti- 
tative measuring Cord) was adopted in its stead. In its essentials it corresponds fairly 
well with that of the Greeks and Romans. Persian prosody is distinguished from the 
classical by the metrical structure, the unconditional metrical equality of all semi- 
distichs in one and the same separate poem (monokola), by an almost entire absence of 
caesura, by hiatus without elision (at the most with contraction in certain cases like 
KO) + vowel, third person singular of the perfect, etc.), by the rhyme and over-long 
syllables. The function of the expiratory accent is reduced to a purely individual 
factor.59 

The metres, of which there are a great many, are with the exception of the rubd‘i 
(see p. 96) all taken from Arabic prosody, though selected and with slight modifica- 
tions; at least this was the general opinion until recently, agreeing as it did with the 
views of the earliest Persian metricians®’ who, it is true, showed strong arabising 
tendencies. A few metres of Arabic poetry, notably the most frequently encountered 
and most characteristic (favil, basit, kamil, vafir, madid), appear hardly ever in Persian 
poetry. It can rather be said that the metres that do occur are employed seldom or 
never in Arabic. The reason for this lies undoubtedly in the difference of syllabic 
structure of the Persian and Arabic languages. Any kind of versification other than 
these fixed traditional verse metres is entirely unknown in Persian classical literature. 
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The poet is not expected to invent new metres, he is limited to the use of the immutable 
ones already in existence. The reduction to a minimum of the anceps positions typical 
of the Arabic metrical pattern is also connected with the disparity between the Persian 
and the Arabic syllable. As opposed to this, Persian versification introduces extended 
long syllables: the closed long syllable before the following consonant is measured 
within the verse as a long syllable plus a short one (as in fact they always were in the 
. ancient language, something like the French mute e). An exception is formed by the 
closed long syllables with final -n, either from the strong nasal tone with which this 
vowel appears to have been pronounced already in early times®, or else a kind of 
reaction to the Arabic tanvin. Poetic licence is practically excluded, metrical errors 
lead to the rejection of the verse as of something quite impossible. An orientalist who 
pays no attention to the rules of prosody foregoes a valuable means of interpretation 
and indeed often falls into errors. This is particularly true of older Oriental scholars, who 
sometimes ignored the unconditional rigourousness of the Persian (and Turkish) metri- 
cal canons. A peculiarity of Persian is the bahr-i favil (ionicus a minore, oo — — ad 
infinitum), that was used not simply for purposes of jesting, as Ye. E. Bertels sug- 
gests?! — basing his assumption on one case in Tarzi Afshàr — but rather for repro- 
ducing ‘general moods'.9? 


c. Rhyme in Relation to Form 


Rhyme too is subject to strict and complicated rules, from which modern poetry has 
certainly to some extent broken loose®, just as it has from the ossified system of 
classical metre and prosody. These rules are likewise taken from the Arabic and 
adapted to Persian. Whereas the former has command of an enormous wealth of 
rhymes, the study of any given Persian divdn or — more clearly — epic will demonstrate 
that Persian rhyme is ultimately reduced to a number of constantly recurring clichés 
which exhaust the whole rhyming capacity of the language. The result was that in this 
field there were soon very few discoveries left to be made by the poets. But the rhyming 
capacity of Persian is considerably increased by the addition of Arabic loan words. 
The rhyme is often followed by the refrain (radif), thus giving a certain lengthening of 
the rhyme line and introducing variety into the stale stock of rhymes, all of which 
forms sometimes an extra burden for the poet, sometimes, on the other hand, perhaps 
an alleviation. In the case of longer metres rhyme is also permitted within the semi- 
distich; but, apart from the opening verse, this rhyme is separate from the continuous 
ones. The arrangement of the rhyme is either continuous at the end of each distich or 
in pairs (mathnavi). In the latter case the rhyme connects not distichs but semi- 
distichs, and in such a way that each distich contains its own pair of rhymes. The first 
method is characteristic of the whole of lyric poetry, the second of the epic. 
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(1) FORMS OF LYRIC POETRY 

(a) At least fifteen distichs (according to others only seven or ten), with a rhyme pat- 
tern aa, ba, ca, etc., form the gasida ('purposive' poem), viz. with a panegyric, elegiac, 
satirical“, didactic, or religious content. They usually have a purely lyrical intro- 
duction, commonly called nasib but, when tinged with eroticism, tashbib or taghazzul. 
From this introduction the poet proceeds, after a suitable transitional portion (guriz- 
gah), to the praise of the person to be eulogized. The panegyric can also often be ex- 
plained by the desire of the poet to present an ideal model to the person addressed. 
The most famous masters of the Persian eulogistic gasida are Rüdaki, ‘Unsuri, 
Farrukhi, Mu‘izzi, Anvari, Khaqani, *Urfi, Qa'àni. Orientalists were formerly in- 
clined to regard this form as only hollow praise, at the best mere biographical and 
historical material and therefore as a source which, despite its extravagant idealisation, 
is certainly of very great value and unsurpassable as regards the accuracy of the names 
and titles of the eulogised persons.® This is a prejudiced view which is still but un- 
willingly relinquished. The gasida, a form of purely Arabic origin, had already on its 
native soil undergone considerable development, conditioned by changes in the social 
structure: from the poetry of the Bedouins to that of the towns and feudal times. Not 
until it was in its later stages did it reach the Iranians, when only scanty and entirely 
anachronistic vestiges were left of the original Bedouin features.** Nevertheless the 
panegyric was nothing new to the Persians. It had its roots in a centuries-old tradition: 
and had already been mentioned by Xenophon.” There is no doubt that a panegyric 
could be sold more easily to the Persians than to the Arabs." The court-poet served 
not one master but all those who in succession came into power either by intrigue or 
by force, being sometimes in the employ of several masters at the same time, while the 
latter were not as a rule on particularly amicable terms with one another. Nevertheless 
it would be idle to underestimate the achievements of these poets, for apart from the 
brilliant use of words of the panegyric writers, there are exordia of real poetic charm, 
exceptionally fine comparisons with masterly theoretical embellishments, philosophi- 
cal and Süfistic meditations, ethical counsels and serious warnings, pictures of nature, 
many and varied descriptions, etc. The Iranian is passionately fond of imparting ad- 
vice, a trait already evident in Pahlavi literature. But the panegyric also had its social 
significance: it formed a means of subsistence for the poet and a reinforcement of the 
art of pure poetry and provided a basis for the development of the latter. It is a 
magic circle: the poets — with the exception of itinerant singers, the Sheikhs of the 
Orders, and others like them who set no store on being able to stand at the side of a 
master — did not write for the ordinary people, for there was no market to be found 
there for their poetry. This became the more evident in proportion as the tones of 
feudal poetry became more elevated, thus affording still less satisfaction to the masses 
both as regards language and spirit. Poets could therefore exist only thanks to the 
favour and the gifts of the court and its environment. Soviet scholars present a very 
dispassionate judgement on this maecenic system of patronage, even to the point of 
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denying its value altogether (cf. pp. 108, 142).9? Certain prominent persons, we know, 
certainly saw through the falseness of the panegyrics and adopted a negative (e.g. 
Kay-Ká'üs, author of the Qábüs-náma) and even hostile (the vizier Nizàmul-mulk) 
attitude towards the court-poets. There are of course gasidas which are altogether 
devoid of encomium (Nasir-i Khusrau is usually cited as an example; see however p. 
189). Finally it may be mentioned that the gasida commands a greater range of lyrical 
themes than the somewhat restricted ghazal. Now and then we come across qasidas 
containing an enumeration of technical expressions (isfilahát) having bearing on some 
special field, for instance philosophy, poetics, music and other similar subjects con- 
nected with the theme in question, and rendered into verse in scholarly fashion.” It 
should also be noticed that of all lyrical forms the gasida was the one least influenced 
by Süfism. 

(b) The same rhyme pattern, but with five to fifteen distichs (Kamal Khujandi, 
Jami, *Ubayd-i Zakani, Shah Ni *matu'llah, Shah Qasimu' l-anvàr and Kátibi regularly 
show seven distichs, in striking resemblance to the sonnet) forms the ghazal, the truest 
and most pleasing expression of lyricism, particularly of the erotic and mystical but 
also of the meditative and even of the panegyric (Hàfiz)."! Whereas the gasida repre- 
sents the poetry of the court, the ghazal springs from the cultural life of the town. 
“With the earlier masters, such as Sa‘di, Amir Khusrau and Hasan of Dihli, its almost 
invariable theme was love. Khvàjü sang of other matters as well, such as the tran- 
sitoriness of the world, while Salmàn excelled in rhetorical artifices and novel com- 
parisons and similes. Hafiz combined the merits of all, adding to them a charm all his 
own"; thus E. G. Browne renders Shibli Nu*màni's description of the development of 
the ghazal.” Yet this view cannot be considered as in any sense accurate. It has so far 
not been made clear whether the ghazal originated from the qasida by relinquishing 
the sung taghazzul (nasib)?*, or by direct adoption of the Arabic ghazal, without its 
being at first regarded in Persian literature as a complete and independent poetic 
form”, or whether it sprang from some pre-Islamic Persian form of song.” There are 
also other possibilities. The greatest masters of the ghazal are Sa‘di, Hafiz, Sa'ib. The 
traditional opinion of orientalists (with the exception of Friedrich Veit, 190879 and 
several other more recent investigators) regarding the lack of unity of content of the 
verses appears latterly to be wavering and in need of revision, at any rate in relation to 
Hafiz, in whom the ghazal reaches its peak (see p. 26977). Modern Oriental criticism 
even draws attention to the fragmentary nature of the thought in the 'Indian' (Safavid) 
ghazal.” 

(c) If the opening verse aa in the pattern of the ghazal or qasida is absent, thus 
leaving only ba, ca, da, etc., we get the gif‘a or ‘fragment’, which is usually of a philo- 
sophical, ethical or meditative character. Poets excelling in this type of verse are 
Anvari and Ibn-i Yamin. The git‘a was popular for use in improvisations, a touchstone 
for new poets, but also a harbour of refuge for their more experienced colleagues, who 
were so frequently required to dispel the peevishness and boredom of their masters.” 
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As a consequence the introduction of unaccustomed arbitrary themes was permitted, 
In the gif‘a the poet often tells of his own personal experiences. 

(d) The quatrain (rubd'i) has an epigrammatic character with the rhyme plan aaba, 
though less frequently the not so expressive aaaa is encountered. It is an ancient pre- 
Islamic indigenous form®, still alive in the rhythmic variation di-bayti, ‘double 
distich’, of popular chanted poetry. As a genuine expression of the Persian ingenuity 
the ruba‘i is to be found in the earliest Persian poets such as Shahid, Rüdaki, Abū- 
Shakür of Balkh, etc., and in thousands of others up to the present day. In the 11th 
and 12th centuries A.D. it begins to occupy an important place in Khurasan and 
Transoxania. It is significant that ‘Omar Khayyàm (d. 1122), world-famous as a writer 
of rubá'is, came from eastern Iran! “As regards subject-matter quatrain literature in- 
cludes all genres of poetry with the exception of the epie "791 

(e) There are also separate verses (fard) aa or ab, containing momentary flashes of 
greater or less brilliance on the part of the poet which he was unable to utilise in any 
other way. 

In the above-cited series of forms the poet arranged his lyrical creations, in alpha- 
betical order of rhyme for each kind, in his divdn® (almost always in a single divdn, by 
exception in several, e.g. Amir Khusrau, Jami). This same procedure was also fol- 
lowed later by those who collected the scattered poems together after the death of the 
poet. (Only very seldom does one find the initial letter of the poetic form in question 
being used as a basis for the arrangement instead of the rhyming letters.) Thus the 
chronological sequence of a poet's oeuvre, apart from the gasidas, which can be dated 
thanks to intrinsic or other elements, has become impossible to establish and insight 
into the poet's artistic development lost. The alphabetical principle was developed to 
such an extent by Muhammad Qazvini in his edition of Hafiz that it is possible to find 
any given verse at once (independently of him J. Rypka, first in the treatise on Labibi). 
R. Lescot® pointed out that this method of arrangement — at any rate in the case of 
Hafiz — permits the presentation of poems similar as regards metre or rhyme, or 
bearing a close thematic and consequently, as is evident, temporal relation to each 
other. The subject-matter of a divdn underwent modification according to the impor- 
tance attached to one poetic form or another during the period in which it was con- 
ceived. » 

(f) Finally a few remarks on some less common strophic forms (farji*-band 'return- 
tie’ and tarkib-band 'composite-tie"). Certain strophes such as takhmis, ‘five-line verse’, 
or tasdis, ‘six-line verse’, were commonly employed as variations on a given ghazal. 
Modern poets also willingly make use of strophic forms, in particularly the musammat 
(aaaa x, bbba x, aaaaa x, bbbba x, etc.) the masters of this form being Manüchihri 
(first half of the sth/11th century) and Qa'àni (first half of the 13th/19th century). 
Chr. Rempis? declares the strophe to be a pre-Islamic form. 

(g) Very occasionally one comes across the mustazdd, *supplemented' 5, charac- 
terised by the refrain (in the familiar sense) after each semi-distich and resembling the 
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tone of a folk-song. It spread considerably in the revolutionary poetry of the 20th 
century. 

It is relevant at this point to make mention of a very popular custom, that of 
writing imitations of poems by other poets, more rarely of one's own, istigbal, now and 
then javáb, ‘reply’, in Turkish known as nazira. Verse measure, rhyme and number of 
verses must correspond with those of the original. The poet strives to imitate or sur- 
pass the latter (in the case of a difficult rhyme even by extension of the number of 
verses), occasionally by the use of parody. 


(2) SUBSTANCE OF LYRICAL FORMS 

By way of summing up and completion a few words are required regarding the 
subject-matter. With the panegyric (madiha) and the satire (or rather libellous writings 
in verse: hajviyya) are associated the nenia (marthiya) and elegy, with few exceptions 
entirely in the feudal spirit, or at least in its sphere. A note of sincerity can be felt in 
the prison-poems (habsiyya), particularly those of Mas'üd-i Sa‘d and Falaki (pp. 196, 
209). Poems of advice are very popular, though their effect is little more than a pleasant 
sensation aroused by fine words. Love, tippling and meditation gradually assume tones 
of mysticism, or at least of semi-mysticism or allegory, whether it be to veil the actual 
facts or to comply with poetic convention. Soft poets too undoubtedly employ ana- 
creontic methods of expression, of course in a symbolic sense. Mood, poetic indi- 
viduality and conception of the world result in hedonistic intoxication, revolt, un- - 
belief or a turning away from the world. Complaints about their fellow-men, their 
surroundings, their rulers and the base behaviour of the latter, the mental dullness and 
the jealousy of their contemporaries in literary and other circles, fill the poets only too 
often with anger and despair; but the poets also know how to defend themselves by 
attack and criticism. Praise of self is the order of the day (“Urfi is renowned in this 
respect). Here and there we find parodies and travesties (Bushaq, Qari, etc.) Coherent 
descriptions of nature belong especially to the gasida, shorter ones are to be found 
everywhere, though always within the framework of statics and convention (see p. 87). 
To treat of everyday things would not have been consistent with the aristocratic self- 
respect of the poet and the eminence of the poetic art (as opposed to the Indian style, 
see p. 295) and for that reason we seek in vain for bucolic and such-like themes. Some- 
what different are short descriptions (vasf, tausif ) of objects of seigniorial pleasure, 
sometimes standing alone, sometimes in other contexts. Letters in verse-form find 
their way even into diplomatic correspondence, Not even puzzles (Jughz), logogriphs 
(mu'ammá) and chronograms (ta'rikh), viz. verses or single words, the numeral letters 
of which indicate the year of the event, are scorned — the great Jami writes four essays 
on logogriphs! But they occur on a larger scale in periods of decadence. The first 
chronogram appears in Abü-Shakür's Afarin-ndma (see p. 144). Of great value are the 
betting and quarelling songs, tenzons (mundzara), which Asadi introduced into the 
gasida — as opposed to the Arabic tenzons of al-Jáhiz** which were composed in prose 
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— being again a form which, judging by its origin, goes back to pre-Islamic Dan. 57 The 
mundzara had no influence on the Provençal tenzon or the Old French Débats et Dis- 
putes. The similar conditions under which they came into existence or the similarity in 
character of mediaeval literatures led in Iran and Provence to the same result 29 The 
wealth of epigrammatic quatrains of the most diverse kinds provides the best reflec- 
tion of Persian wit and keenness of intellect. . 

From the foregoing it is quite clear that nearly everything ~ content and form — was 
embraced by convention. 


(3) THE FORM OF THE EPIC AND DIDACTIC POEM 

Here we are solely concerned with the mathnavi, ‘a series of distichs rhyming in pairs’ 
(aa, bb, cc, etc.). It contains the whole of heroic, historic and romantic epic poetry, 
together with the didactic poetry of more considerable compass. This essentially 
Persian form, the only possible one for more extensive subjects if the same verse 
measure is to be used, was adopted by the Arabs, but gained no footing with them.® 
They were not particularly fond of the epic. Not every metre, however, is suitable for 
this purpose. For this reason epic and didactic poetry embrace a far more limited 
range of verse-measures, which correspond with those used in lyric poetry, but on prin- 
ciple only the shorter ones (10-11 syllables). The heroic verse rhythm is the mutagárib 
(see p. 154, but also pp. 144, 175, 177, 251), which is certainly an Arabic adap- 
tation. of an old verse-measure from the Persian popular poems à la Russe ‘bilina’. 
There is a great deal of didactic poetry, which however is markedly one-sided in char- 
acter in that it is mainly concerned with Süfistic religio-philosophical and ethical 
themes, often following in the wake of heresy, unbelief and insurrection. As far as 
I know, there is nothing that reminds one of such works as the Georgics, yet there are 
erudite mathnavis on prosody, astrology, calligraphy, etc.?! 

The popular passion plays were also written in verse (according to A. Krims’kiy™ 
authenticated only since the beginning of the 19th century). Apart from these thereis an 
entire absence of dramatic poetry in classical literature, whereas in the case of modern 
writers the inspiration has come from Europe. In the works of *Ayyügi, ‘Iraqi and 
Maktabi paired rhyme is interspersed with ghazals (see pp. 177, 213, 255). 


d. Strictness of Form. Efficiency of the System 


Despite the lack of originality and the unrelaxing strictness of all rules relating to form 
and metre, it can be shown that the work of the poet was in no sense rendered more 
difficult by the prosody. The Persians were able to manipulate these principles so that 
the latter were in complete conformity with the structure and spirit of the Persian 
language. There are grounds for assuming that in some cases the poets have transposed 
suitably modified popular and even Pahlavi poems into the Persian prosody, thereby 
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proving themselves true both to national and feudal standards (see p. 154). The fact 
that the so recently formed quantitative metrics were suited to the structure of the 
Persian language can best be gathered by a consideration of the large range of literary 
production, both individual and collective. The only reproach to be levelled at the 
Persian metrics is the neglect — to a certain extent inevitable — of the expiratory accent 
of the Persian language. The fact that all rules, whether metric or otherwise, soon be- 
came stringent, finds a parallel in the rigid social conditions and is based on the con- 
servatism discussed above. Yet as soon as changes began to take place in the economic 
and social structure in Persia attempts were made to unfetter poetic technique and 
introduce new forms (19th-2oth century). 


e. Takhallus 


Finally it should be mentioned that, with the exception of the shortest forms of poetry 
(though very seldom, as far as I can ascertain, in the old gasidas™), the poet signed 
himself by an adoptive name (takhallus, ‘nom de plume"), formed either after the name 
of his patron or after his own character traits, occasionally too according to circum- 
stances. In the ghazal this custom came into more general use only later (6th/12th 
century), though sporadically, it is true, at the end of a lyrical song as early as Daqiqi.™ 
This would presumably prove that originally the ghazal was not an independent poetic 
form.” V. A. Eberman*5, however, allows for the possibility of the takhallus having 
already been one of the characteristic features of pre-Islamic Persian poetry. It was of 
course no precaution against literary forgery. In point of fact there are so many 
plagiarised and falsely attributed verses and poems that historians of literature are 
faced with the greatest difficulties of identification, for instance in the case of some of 
the mathnavis of ‘Attar. The divdn that bears the name of Shatir ‘Abbas Sabübi is from 
beginning to end a plagiarism from poets of the Safavid epoch and others.*” 


2. THE INWARD FORM OF THE POETRY 


By the inward form of poetry is meant the precise expression of a pointe, in each verse 
in respect both of the thought to be expressed and of the rhetoric. But the definition is 
not yet complete, for, if this were so, there would be no fundamental difference be- 
tween Persian (or Turkish) poetry on the one hand and occidental poetry on the other. 
The West likewise "points" its thoughts to the utmost and has at its disposal a range 
of tropes and figures that is in no way poorer. The real difference lies rather in the 
spontaneity of the West and its contrary in the Orient. While the Idea in each verse 
must have its pointe (nukta) - and a very emphatic one at that — there must also be a 
mutual relationship between the separate concepts in one and the same verse, whether 
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it be in connection with the contents of the verse or without regard to the latter. This 
law of the two-fold nukta may nowhere be disregarded because it is this in the first 
place that, in the eyes of the Iranian, marks the verse as real poetry. The pointe of the 
thought subordinates emotion to intellect. The importance of the expression of emo- 
tion thus occupies a place far behind that accorded to it by the West. The second nukta, 
that of expression, demands the use of one of the exceedingly numerous figures or 
tropes created by oriental theory, as an integral completion of each of the verses.® 
Tropes which consist merely of a transference of the literal meaning into imagery do 
not as a rule suffice to bring a Persian or Turkish verse to perfection. While the oc- 
cidental poet is able to transport his reader by a simple metaphor or a single simile, in 
the case of the oriental poet both belong rather to the thought as such.” But in ad- 
dition the thought demands a formal completion in the manner of a rhetorical em- 
bellishment (melismus), in many cases a combination of several. It is also important 
that the metaphors and similes should be entirely apposite, which however does not 
mean that the tertium comparationis should always be too obvious. 


a. Characteristic Embellishments. Excess of Rhetoric 


Persian prosodists have worked out to the point of subtle nicety the theory of tropes 
and figures, which will often be found to correspond with ours. Frequently, however, 
others can be distinguished which are strange to us. The cause is to be found partly 
in an exaggerated mania for complexity and partly in the immutable fact that the 
Persian poet expresses himself in a different manner from the Westerner. It is here only 
possible to touch lightly on the trope husn-i ta‘lil ‘aetiology’, i.e. the invented imagi- 
nary poetical ‘explanation’ of some phenomenon, as an example, but in particular 
the most frequently occurring figure, tandsub or murá'át-i nazir, ‘harmony of the 
similar', viz. an intentional accumulation of homogeneous images or concepts in one 
distich frequently combined with the more or less complicated trope ihám, ‘amphibol- 
ogy’. 1 In contradistinction to the figures known only to oriental theorists, it would 
be possible to quote converse cases, especially imitative sounds, which seem to have 
eluded oriental rhetoric, although examples of onomatopeia, alliteration and asso- 
nance can be furnished without difficulty from poetic texts. Several embellishments on 
the other hand enjoy great popularity, e.g. parallelism (muvdzana), but above all hyper- 
bole (mubálagha) and a hyperbolic method of expression in general (ighrdg), which 
certainly reflect the most specific mental gifts of the Oriental (see p. 84) and can already 
be cited from the Avesta. Aksan sh-shi ‘ri akdhabuhu va khayrw l-kalámi má büligha 
fihi “the most beautiful poem, the most untruthful and the most admirable language 
— that in which there is exaggeration." “From countless examples could be shown 
what the exorbitance of these image leads one to suppose: that this poetry is unaware 
of the correct relationship between the poetical ego and the world, mankind and itself, 
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which is what constitutes the true character of great poetry.” 1?! Yet this is an extreme 
and too rectilinear conclusion, in which it is difficult to agree with H. H. Schaeder. 
Puns arise from numerous homonyms, thanks above all to the special structure of the 
Arabic language, with the vocabulary of which Persian is surfeited. The writing too 
also lends itself particularly well to playful tricks. 

Thus each verse is in itself a completely worked out and independent miniature. 102 
Some poets have indulged in formalism to the point of intolerable mannerism 
(Fattahi), others to a lesser degree; in the hands of masters of the word, of ingenuity 
and of good taste, the art of poetry, enhanced by a complete co-ordination of rhe- 
torical media, attains a brilliance generally unknown to the West, at the same time, 
however, having the great disadvantage of being impossible to translate into another 
language, with the exception of Turkish. It is just by the art concealed behind his 
apparent simplicity that Sa‘di demonstrates his calculated deliberation. It is sur- 
prising to find even Firdausi making such copious use of rhetoric and not less so 
Maulavi, although he dictated most of his verses. 

Though it must be acknowledged that the Persians took over this rhetorical equip- 
ment from the Arabs, a restriction must nevertheless be made, for at the same time it is 
necessary to realise to the full the part played by the Persians in the Arabic poetry of 
the 2nd/8th and 3rd/oth centuries. V. A. Eberman? has already shown that the hyper- 
bole overlapped from Persian into Arabic poetry. 


b. Prerequisites for the Poet 


The art of rhetoric, combined with pointed thought, unconditionally exacts the careful 
consideration and weighing up of each word in a verse. All this ingenuity must ob- 
viously balance up the lack of originality of thought and in general the conventionality 
and triteness of the images, embellishments, and themes. Within this enchanted circle 
the Persian poet must find a means of expressing himself. 

To write a real shi‘r, ‘poem’, the poet of classical times was obliged to submit un- 
questioningly to all the prescribed rules. It is not at all a question of writing only ac- 
cording to one’s emotions. To be a Persian poet was at the same time to be a scholar, 
in fact even more. The biographies of the poets state in each case that he was versed 
in “all branches of learning", viz. theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, natural sciences 
- including astronomy and mathematics — medicine, in addition of course to the liter- 
ary disciplines, viz. grammar, poetics, and rhetoric. Over and above this he was 
obliged to have read through several tens of thousands of Arabic and Persian verses 
and to know several thousand by heart, in order as it were to get into the closest pos- 
sible touch with the approved patterns. Thus the art of poetry categorically necessi- 
tates an extensive training, it is a scholarly occupation, one branch of knowledge 
among the rest. Only in this way, according to Nizimi ‘Aridi, could the poet endow 
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his verses with that which constitutes poetry: the art "of drawing appropriate con- 
clusions from images of phantasy, so that as a result a small thing appears large and a 
large thing small, or that good resembles evil and evil good. By playing on the imagi- 
nation the poet arouses feelings of displeasure or pleasure and produces accordingly 
a depressing or enlivening effect which invests him with influence on important 
affairs," 19 —— 

In their views regarding the scholarly character of the poet and the art of poetry, the 
Persians are the pupils of the Arabs, both laying emphasis upon it in like manner as do 
“the Alexandrians, the humanists of the Renaissance and their heirs, the classicists of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’’.1 l 


c. Peculiarities in the Train of Thought 


This compression of so much mental labour and ingenuity can be more easily ap- 
preciated by means of the eye than of the ear, through the mind than through the 
emotions, on longer acquaintance than on a first reading. Thus, a Persian poem should 
be read in a different manner from that customary to the European, less as a whole, 
more as filigree work, for it is full of finely-wrought details, with no strictly logical 
sequence of verses in any given poem as is common in the West. It is as if the poets 
exhausted themselves to such an extent by giving form to such refinement that the 
fitting together of a whole escapes them. Variations in the order and number of verses 
in one and the same poem, according to the manuscript, are no special exception. The 
circumstance that now and then certain pieces were written down or copied from 
memory was bound to lead to mistakes often being made, however admirable the 
achievement may have been in itself. As the same lack of logic such as we are accus- 
tomed to can also be observed in Arabic poetry, it is quite plain that the Iranians, in 
addition to other things, have also taken this ‘molecular structure 19 from the same 
source. It is probable that, despite all the mental labour involved in details, the Persian 
poet is led far more by the imagination than by logic, both as regards description and 
abstract speculation. Whatever may be the nature or extent of this imagination it may 
well be that it is nevertheless subject to certain laws (see pp. 95 and 269), which T. Ko- ` 
walski perceives in the association of ideas. The same scholar extends this assertion of 
absence of system to the whole literary and scientific production of the Islamic peoples 
and explains it by a tradition having its foundation on the one hand in Arabic poetry 
and on the other in the Koran. Even in modern prose W. Lentz states!'": “Instead of 
developing one idea from the other, the author likes first of all to strew them about in 
apparently haphazard fashion, subsequently taking up first one, then the other, 
without in the meantime losing sight of the remainder." 

Opposed to this we find the appearance of tautology, viz. the lack of progress in the 
line of thought, irrespective of whether it occurs within a distich or in the immediate 
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continuation of the same, being a sure indication of an inferior versifier or of sub- 
sequent interpolation, above all in epic poetry. 


d. Craftsmanlike Modelling of the Form 


Be it as it may, let us not condemn all this formalism, conservatism, and traditionalism. 
That the consequences were, and were bound to be, such as they were lies in the laws 
governing historical phenomena. It is only important to realise that what we are here 
confronted with is not without precedent. Greek poetry can furnish us with evidence. 
“The power of form is demonstrated in Greek poetry perhaps more strongly than 
anywhere else. With an unequalled educative influence as long as new life was striving 
to find its form, and for a long time beneficent in that it endowed minor poets with 
style and grace, it ultimately had a mummifying effect and prematurely suffocated new 
talent. Greek poetry has the merits of a competent and consciously practised craft: 
it had to be learnt, and the rules, once recognized, had to be put into practice,” #08 


e. The Attitude of the Older Orientalists 


To the older generation of orientalists the formal side of Persian (and Turkish) poetry 
either remained hidden or was not known to them in its full extent. They sought and 
overestimated the mental content without taking notice of shades of form. The reason 
for this is perhaps that the old oriental commentators regarded the latter as self- 
evident and at most drew attention to it in isolated verses (e.g. Südi on Hafiz). It is 
certainly no small matter for the Westerner to transfer himself into a world so far 
removed by differences in artistic conception, quite apart from the by no means slight 
difficulties with which he is faced on account of language, culture and in some cases 
too the lapse of time. Hence it follows that the European critic may on no account 
ignore the judgement of his native colleague, for otherwise his opinion cannot but be 
inexpert and arbitrary. Not until the europeanising movements manifest themselves in 
Persian poetry is he provided with a basis for his view. The philologist on the other 
hand finds an important aid to text-criticism in rhetoric, which nevertheless cannot be 
applied to all poets in the same degree. 


f. Applicability of the Old Forms to Modern Life 


Do the old forms offer to the modern poet a pliable tool for the expression of thought 
so diametrically opposed to the former, largely feudal way of life?” Here too a 
struggle between convention and progress will be inevitable, a struggle which in my 
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opinion is nevertheless destined a priori to result in a change or in a relinquishing of 
the old forms. If these forms appeared immutable, even inseparable from Persian 
poetry, this was only so as long as the economic foundation of intellectual life re- 
mained unaltered. As the feudal-aristocratic form of life declines, it is inevitable that 
the forms of poetry associated with it and originating from it should also yield, since 
they are not adequate to the demands of anew and different order of society. This is an 
unequivocal and reliable prognosis, whether the course of the coming literary develop- 
ment be gradual or precipitate, 119 


g. Exclusive Nature of the Poetry 


If we take into consideration the artificial technique of the poetry as sketched above, 
we are bound to acknowledge the fact that this in itself is an infallible sign of a liter- 
ature which appeals purely to educated circles and to the upper classes, but in no way 
to the masses of the people, who therefore find themselves obliged to satisfy the natural 
hunger for stimulating thoughts, magic watchwords and in general for a universally 
intelligible literature, in the song, either anonymously or through their own popular 
poets. The literary poet could only in very exceptional cases treat his public to such 
popular strains — in the political satire!!! and now and again in Süfism. Thus it is an 
art far removed from the common people, it is a court or feudal art, destined for the 
highest classes and their adherents, which with the development of the towns spreads 
to the urban population. " 


h. The Nature of Poetical Experience 


Finally let us consider one of the fundamental questions: the reality of experience in 
the Persian lyric of the classical period, viz. until the rise of the European school. It is 
not possible to agree altogether with the conjecture that the contents reflect only 
phantasy or imagination and not reality, but neither can one refute it entirely. The 
premises just expounded cover a wider span. Formalism, virtuosity, and convention 
tend, it is true, to a purely verbal play on images. But this would not at all be doing 
justice to Persian poetry, for within these limits too there are innumerable cases 
“where the experience, though unreal, is nevertheless encased in the innermost re- 
cesses of the soul" !!?, thus representing no mere artistic verbalism or ‘poeticism’. On 
the other hand one cannot doubt the existence of experiences inspired by pure reality, 
not merely products of the poetic imagination. If, in the course of the development of 
the lyric, the reality of experience perhaps appears to weaken and even to dwindle 
away altogether while yielding to artificiality or to mere artisanship, the fact must 
nevertheless not be overlooked that the experience is very frequently and completely 
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disguised in allegory or metaphor. Though thus concealed, it does nonetheless exist. 
Moments of reality from daily life appear however now and then in the Safavid period 
(see p. 295) and still more pronouncedly under the transformed conditions of the 19th 
century. There is no straightforward answer to the question as to the nature of poetical 
experience. In all probability the suppositions necessary to substantiate a more trust- 
worthy judgement have not yet.been given. There can be no question of a uniform 
solution, not even in the case of one and the same poet, where one can observe a 
constant play between the two poles of reality and imagination. 179 


j. The Specific Nature of Persian Poetry 


In his study on the imagery of Nizami, H. Ritter 14+ more than once raises the problem 
of the specific nature of Persian poetry — that which distinguishes it essentially from 
any other. The general picture sketched above is still only a partial and non-exhaustive 
answer to the given question, for our point of departure was formed rather by the 
peculiarities of Persian literature in relation to the literatures of Europe. Occasional 
mention has been or will be made of the lack of originality apparent in this or that 
example. But only by tracing the originality or its absence in Persian poetry can we get 
to the root of the question regarding the intrinsic character of this poetry. The main 
point is the relation between Arabic and Persian literature. This is an extremely com-. 
plicated and difficult problem because from olden times the two literatures have been 
interwoven with one another. Some features that appear to be characteristic of the one 
later turn out to have been adopted from the other. There is a good deal of truth in 
the tendency shown by some scholars of Arabic to attribute primacy to the Arabs, 
but it is not the whole truth: the findings of research on Ancient and Middle Persian 
literature, which is constantly progressing, as well as knowledge of the prominent part 
played by Iranians during the beginnings of Arabic literature, enable us to perceive 
that the current flowing from the Iranians to the Arabs was no less important. The 
further one penetrates into the subject the more clearly does one realise that many a 
feature has been distorted by the arabising tradition (e.g. in Persian metrics). E. G. 
Browne and Ye. E. Bertel's!!5 have pointed to the unity of the two literatures, espe- 
cially in the first centuries of the Hejira and for a considerable time afterwards, and 
the subject receives an even greater emphasis in the words of H. Ritter, according to 
whom it is impossible to study New Persian literature apart from the Arabic and 
equally so to write its history solely on the basis of Persian records. And Arabic 
literature should certainly also be approached in like manner. ‘“The language frontiers 
must not be allowed to form boundaries for the historian of oriental literature.” 19 
But such research cannot pursue a course of aprioristic conjecture, it can only proceed 
from the basis of a searching comparison of the concrete phenomena just as H. Ritter 
himself has shown in the case of metaphor in Nizàmi's poetry. To him we owe richly 
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detailed observations which expose new channels in the problems of non-scholastic 
rhetoric and poetics, and which give a deeper insight into the psychology of the Persian 
poet. Of great value is the work of U. M. Daudpota™’, though not everything that he 
ascribes to Arab influence can be incontestably accepted as such, and he does not 
always attain the same niceties as are to be found in H. Ritter's treatise, with which 
unfortunately he was unacquainted. The influence of Hellenism on the forming of the 
Iranian and Arab spirit has been pointed out by E. G. Browne, H. H. Schaeder, G. E. 
von Grunebaum 148, and others. 

Yet we must not consider all similar phenomena as due to one influence, for in 
Arabic and Persian literature and also elsewhere there are many common signs which 
are not the consequence of a direct impact from one side or the other, but spring from 
similar general conditions. As such, for instance, can be regarded the general mediae- 
val view of the world and its material elements as something immutable, static; and 
further the common feudal basis with its accompanying conservatism which affects 
literary themes almost to the point of PPS irrespective of whether one regards 
selection of subjects or treatment. 

In contrast to the Iranian, the Arab is not attracted to the epic.!!? Not until the 
Iranian poet took it in hand did the disjecta membra of the little story of Layli and 
Majnün become a really integrated work of art. This is also proved no less convincingly 
by the infinite number of epic poems of a narrative character in Persian literature. Nor 
did Süfism find in Arab countries the same fertile soil as it did in Iran, where. a great 
deal of the poetry became saturated with it, even though sometimes only superficially 
or apparently. In general this luxuriant growth of Süfism (quite apart from its social 
importance) springs from the inclination of the Iranian towards the phantastic, which 
not infrequently led to licentiousness, as can be gathered, for instance, from the ro- 
mances and tales of folk-literature. Whilst the truest medium of expression of the 
Arab spirit is the gasida in the widest sense of the word (thus not only the panegyric), 
the lyrical way of thought of Iran finds its appropriate form in the ghazal. 

In his summary of the characteristics of Persian literature H. Ritter!?? draws at- 
tention to the fact “that the poetic comparison, that fills such an important rôle in 
Arabic poetry, appears here — in the case of Nizàmi or of Persian poetry as a whole — 
to be almost entirely suppressed in favour of the direct figurative mode of expression, 
the metaphor, isti‘dra, or of the metaphorical simile.” Certainly itis true that in Persian 
poetry the metaphor fulfils the most manifold functions and constitutes its most de- 
lightful ornament. 

There is a striking contrast between the specific features of Persian and European 
poetry. In his study on this subject H. Ritter !?! selects Goethe and demonstrates that 
in his case “the effect of Nature on Man is as it were directly transmitted to the hearer. 
The poet transports us in the most vivid manner to the same situation in which he 
found himself, and now the same natural phenomena affect us as directly as they af- 
fected him, his metaphors suggest as it were to us only the special manner in which 
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Nature has affected him and must affect us. If, for instance, the Persian analyses the 
Night into its separate physical phenomena, the important thing for him is not so much 
to suggest a certain immediate emotional effect to the reader as responsive subject, by - 
seeking to transfer him to a certain situation. He achieves his object in a more round- 
about way. The physical phenomena are robbed of their immediate effect by this 
modified interpretation. It is only in metaphorical transformation that they again 
acquire this effect, Thus he is at liberty to invent afresh phenomena which have no 
equivalent in reality at all.” 

A second fundamental difference is that the German poet feels not the least necessity 
to motivate the juxtaposition of phenomena by an imaginary bond, thus as it were 
legitimising their mention in the poem: “The Persian obtains his effect of mood by the 
animating interpretation of natural objects in a sense corresponding to the desired* 
mood.” 

“In place of a juxtaposition (like Nizàmi) of comparisons pregnant with emotion, 
which in their totality evoke the desired state of mind", Goethe places in juxtaposition 
words laden with emotion, words “of which a Nizàmi would first have to justify each 
single one by a complete image and by placing it in a clearly comprehensible logical 
sequence." 122 Whilst the European poet chooses his words according to form, for 
instance for reasons of sound, the Persian poet is led by rhetorical considerations. The 
figure murd'át-i nazir (= tandsub), ‘harmony of images associatively connected with a 
fundamental expression’ 128, represents together with the metaphor the most important 
tool of the Persian poet; in it he includes other figures and tropes such as paranoma- 
sia, antithesis, etc. . 

Whereas the European poet experiences and portrays Nature dynamically, his 
Persian counterpart senses and describes it purely visually, with at the same time a 
tendency towards the decorative. The spatial, temporal, and physiological connection 
gives way before an imaginary new interpretation and this new association of things 
has a stronger, more inevitable, more ‘matter-of-fact’-effect than the natural one. This 
apperception of the phantasy can be witnessed in Arabic poetry in the Abbasid epoch 
~ though used to a comparatively slight extent — and is clearly a manifestation of 
Persian or Greek blood.!** 

H. Ritter takes only Nizami and Goethe as basis of his deductions, yet one can 
nevertheless rightly assume that the inferences obtained are of general value. In other 
respects the knowledge of the subject quoted in the title is rather too rudimentary to 
warrant its being accorded more attention than has already been done in this narrow 
framework, It can only be added that the Iranians, however much they may have 
adopted from others, handled the material in their own manner and carried it to the 
point of perfection. Thus, all this borrowing in no sense diminishes the artistic value of 
their poetry. 
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V. Zhukovskiy !5 and others have already observed that in the eastern world the art of 
poetry was concentrated and flourished above all at the courts of the rulers or under 
the patronage of highly-placed persons. In point of fact the poet was drawn there by 
the chance of attaining fame, by the political atmosphere and especially by the pe- 
cuniary reward. But this was not all. One must bear in mind that not only the courts 
but also the towns were in increasing measure becoming focal points of literature. The 
fact that the feudal lord and the towns were ceaselessly engaged in political and 
economic struggles against each other was of necessity reflected in the literature of the 
day. And this forms one of the most important motives for the stir that became evident 
within classical Persian literature. Thus the opinion that the writing of poetry was 
concentrated exclusively at the courts is reduced to its proper proportions. Moreover, 
we also know from the poets themselves that the part of Maecenas, as played by the 
princes, should not be over-idealised.!?* But despite all, the fact remains that the re- 
sponsibility for the material welfare of a large number of the poets devolved upon the 
court, which in its turn needed and employed them for purposes of propaganda. It 
was there that men of literature met together. By regarding the duration of any given 
dynasty (e.g. the Safavids) as a cultural unit, we obtain a valuable method of division 
into literary periods. For it cannot be denied that, particularly as a result of the advent 
of great new dynasties (e.g. Samanids, Safavids, and Qajars !*?), new cultural and liter- - 
ary ideals were formed. The revolution was not so much brought about by thefounders 
of one dynasty or another, who are rather to be regarded as the bearers of a change 
in public opinions and convictions. They would otherwise never have risen to such 
heights or have been able to maintain themselves there (Timür, the Qajars). For they 
needed the constant support of certain masses even though these were at times armed 
foreign upstarts; but they too erected boundaries between that which already existed 
and that which was about to come into being (e.g. the Mongols). All thus must be 
seen, it is true, against the background of the above-mentioned conservatism. 


E. PROSE 


Although neither as regards quantity nor as regards quality does Persian prose reach 
the heights attained by the poetry until about the end of the 19th century, it must by no 
means be ignored, especially as it contains many a distinguished work and commands 
admiration moreover by virtue of its sheer bulk. If it is true to say of Persian poetry 
that the problems it evokes have not in a true sense been adequately investigated, then 
how incomparably more so is this the case with the prose. We are not concerned here 
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with a detailed discussion of scientific prose, but now and then it is no easy task to 
draw a dividing line between the latter and literary prose. This is not only because 
verses frequently creep into the most erudite works, but because even scientific 
writings are often borne by the poetic spirit and style, which of course is more artificial 
than suitable (e.g. the history of Vassaf). The intermingling of prose and verse is pe- 
culiar to some works of the greatest artistic value (Sa‘di’s Gulistdn, ‘Rose Garden’, 
Jami’s Baháristán, ‘Spring Garden’), and also others. The poetical strain is pre- 
dominant especially in tracts with a Süfistic tendency, just as Süfism, in virtue of its 
essential nature, shows a general inclination towards poetry and finds in versified 
Works its most frequent and most monumental vehicle of expression. Moreover, many 
a prose work of the sectarians (e.g. Bahá'u'llàh's Kalimát-i maknüna ‘Hidden Words") 
belongs rather to the realm of literature than to that of theology. 

The whole of belletristic and related prose of the classical period can be divided 
purely according to form into the following general sections (partly after H. Ethé): 


A. Fiction: 

1. Tales of heroism and chivalry; 

2. Separate fairy stories and tales; 

3. Collections of narratives, anecdotes and fables, united in a common frame- 
work: (a) by means of a superimposed story (e.g. Zuti-ndma “The Book of Parrots’), 
(b) by means of a constantly recurring theme, sometimes non-tendential (a/-faraj 
ba*da'sh-shidda, ‘Joy after Suffering’), sometimes of an instructive nature (Safdi's 
Gulistán *Rose Garden"); 

4. Allegorical tales; 

B. Meditations: 

1. Essays, including those of Süft origin (especially on the subject of love); 

2. Biographies of Sifis; 

3. Ethical works, including politics; 

4. Diplomatic, official and private epistolography, viz. collections of letters and 
letter-writing manuals; 

C. Works closely connected with A and B: 
1. Biographies and anthologies (tadhkira); 
2. Theory of literature (especially poetics and style); 
D. Scholarly works in poetical style, consisting largely of historiography; 
E. Memoires. — It may be mentioned that in classical prose also there is no lack of 
translated literature. 


There is an enormous quantity of prose-literature, belletristic or serious as well as 
erudite. Unfortunately most of it is at present only known to exist from catalogues and 
similar inventories, occasionally inadequately scheduled. It has been summarised by 
the admirable H. Ethé!?5, and more recently and thoroughly by H. Ritter (who dis- 
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cusses mainly writings on “profane and mystic love” and the works of the four bearers 
of the genetic name Suhravardi).!? In the present outline we can concern ourselves 
only with the most important works. 

For purposes of general characterisation the following remarks can be made: seen 
as a whole, the course of development can be traced from simplicity of expression, 
style and substance to the utmost extremes of ‘arabising’, to an intolerable form of 
‘poetry-making’, pomposity and over-complicated periods, in which saj‘, ‘rhyme’ - 
(actually sentences or parts of sentences rhymed by harmonious cadences) appears 
rather as something quite inevitable than as a decorative accessory, because without it 
the sentence would be less comprehensible than it already is. Not until the 19th century 
did the tide turn to some extent. Poetry follows a similar course although there are 
certain differences: prose at its zenith is disproportionately permeated, even satiated, 
with Arabic and baroque elements, while at its lowest point it approaches more nearly 
the popular genre. The background of classical prose is of course again to be found in 
the feudal structure of society, to serve which almost the whole of the literary output is 
produced. In the prose, too, flashes of humour and sarcasm are encountered but seldom 
(e.g. "Ubayd-i Zakani). 

The prose of the European school is adequately characterised by its name. If we 
regard it in the light of old-established tradition, it is easy to discern that — more than 
is the case with poetry — it has alienated itself from everything in classical literature 
that had preceded it. This proves above all how lastingly the changed political and 
. economic circumstances had penetrated into the life of Iran, and perhaps also how 
firmly rooted in the Iranian is the feeling for classical poetry, with the result that the 
latter so hesitatingly assumes new forms. It is true that in the approximation to every- 
day speech, that is to a commonly comprehensible written language, modern prose 
and poetry are on the whole in agreement; but, from the point of view of substance 
and form, it was in prose that the more pioneering and forceful advance was made 
towards new ideals with new media. Nowadays the European conception of the novel 
and the story has already been accepted by the Iranian as a matter of course. Trans- 
lations from European languages are becoming more and more common, the daily 
newspaper has become as familiar to everyone as his daily bread. The contemporary 
spirit also determines the direction to be followed by scientific publications. To this 
struggle for a literary reform we can also finally accredit the initial stages of a dramatic 
literature. The feudal social structure yields gradually to Western conceptions. With 
the industrialisation of the country the first stir of socialism begins to manifest itself. 


‘I, THE RANGE OF PERSIAN LITERATURE 


The subject of Persian literary history is the literary production in this language, be- 
ginning with its earliest manifestations and continuing up to the present day. This 
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period corresponds fairly approximately with the duration of Islam in Iran. The present 
chapters deal only with poetry in the narrow sense of the word and with literary prose. 
But it is not permissible even for such a restricted survey to limit itself to writings 
associated only with the ruling noble and urban classes, for in this way the pre- 
dominating majority of the nation would be excluded, viz. the masses of the people, 
who, driven by the same innate necessity as the ‘upper’ classes, wish to give free rein 
to their longing for expression of emotions and experiences by means of euphonious 
and impressive words. Most of the resulting utterances have not been committed to 
paper but are folk-poems handed down by word of mouth, though not in all cases 
anonymously. They are equivalent in value, relatively speaking, to the literature of the 
‘upper’ classes and on this account, in order to complete the literary picture of a 
nation, they must not be passed by unnoticed. 

But it would be erroneous to classify Persian literature according to period and 
social class only, for equal emphasis can be laid on the anthropo-geographical division. 
In the first place, certainly there is the written Persian literature of the Iranians them- 
selves, But especially in the first centuries of Islam the Iranian converts played a very 
real part in the development of Arabic literature and later on also made considerable 
contributions to it. This category should therefore be included in our review, for it is 
also, in effect, Persian literature, though written in the Arabic language. The synoptical 
nature of the present work permits only of a very concise treatment of this portion. 
But while limiting ourselves to the written works of Persian literature, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that historic Iran ~ widely expanded as it was — embraced various 
Iranian tribes, dialects and even languages. To the literary historian these idioms are 
less important because, with few exceptions, they were not.able to hold their own and 
yielded to the sovereignty of a uniform written language (see p. 74). Yet there were also 
tribes living in Iran of ethnically non-Iranian origin, whose members, although they 
possessed a foreign, non-Iranian native tongue, were creatively engaged in Iranian 
literature, and of these we must mention in the first place the Azerbayjan Turks. The 
significance of this will become clearer if we bear in mind that the boundaries of the 
Moslem kingdom of Iran fluctuated very considerably in the course of time: according 
to where power prevailed, Central Asia and Khvarazm gained the upper hand, only 
to lose it later on. Under the Safavids Iraq was lost, shortly afterwards Afghanistan 
and finally the Caucasian provinces. As far as the ethnically Iranian frontier districts 
were concerned, they yielded to the pressure of progressive Turkish infiltration. All 
these provinces, to whatever nationality they belonged — and sometimes they were no 
longer subject to the state sovereignty of Iran at all — added to no mean extent to the 
wealth of Persian literature. 

However, the sphere of action of Iranian culture and especially the community 
feeling of the dervish orders extended far beyond the extreme boundaries of the king- 
dom, by which is meant Ottoman Turkey and North-West India. These enormous 
territories were not only closely related to Persian literature, but they also took an 
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active part in its creation — the Ottoman Turks to a slighter degree but the Indians in 
such abundance that we can actually speak of an Indo-Persian literature. 

The consequence of all this is that Persian literature, similar to the Arabic and 
Ottoman Turkish literatures in the East or the Latin and Greek in the West, is a com- 
plex whole originating in the common endeavour of a number of nations, stretching 
from the Mediterranean to far beyond the borders of India. Its anthropo-geographical 
constellation lends to the literature an astonishingly rich power of expression, great 
variety, and wide dissemination. To this may be added the share contributed by 
Iranians to Arabic literature. The resulting ‘Persian’ literature thus forms a part of the 
collective achievement of the important races and peoples that came into contact with 
each other through Islam, an achievement which has in the past so notably enriched 
human civilisation. Despite its international character Persian literature forms a unity 
guaranteed by the Persian language and by the predominance of the Iranian spirit. 
Nevertheless it would not do to ignore regional peculiarities and characteristic dis- 
tinctions. Ye. E. Bertel's!39, whose method is here followed, distinguishes four main 
districts: (1) Transcaucasia, (2) Central Asia, (3) Iran and (4) India. 

This regional division approximates in principle to the Persian view of certain styles 
in poetry (sabk), and forms at the same time a roughly sketched periodisation. 

In more extensively worked out histories of literature attention is also devoted to 
the literary ‘schools’. But such a method presupposes the possession of accurate factual 
material, and I am not certain whether, as regards oriental literatures — including 
Persian — we possess adequate preliminary studies, which we certainly cannot dis- 
pense with in view of the intricate problems involved in this subject. 


2. STYLES OF POETRY AS INTERPRETED BY M. BAHAR AND S. NAFISI? 


In Persian literary criticism reference is frequently made to a Khurasanian (Turkes- 
tanian) and an Iragian style. From the earliest times up to the present day opinions 
have differed as to their respective merits. The Iragian poets themselves occasionally 
concede the greater worth to the eastern movement, at other times they become vexed. 
by it or ironic. It must be clear that during the first phases of Persian quantitative verse* 
Iraq was exposed to a strong influence from Arabic literature, considerably stronger 
than was Khurasan. This resulted on the one hand from the proximity of Baghdad, on 
the other from the unceasing flow of Arab men of letters to the courts of the Buyids. 
Yet the Buyid *Adudu'd-daula (d. 372/983), himself an Arabic verse-writer, had at 
most interest only for the ancient Sasanian syllable-counting poetry in the Tabari 
dialect. Nonetheless, thanks to the patronage of the highly cultured vizier Sàhib- 
Ismà'il b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995), also a writer, Persian poets too appear at the courts of 
the Buyids, such as Mangür Mantiqi, Bundar (both from Ray), later Qatran, Bakhtyari 
and Ghadà'iri, in the 11th century the famous Manüchihri in Southern Caspia. Yet at 
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the earliest dawn of Persian poetry there had been, in the district of Fars and in Iraq 
up to the borders of Gurgan and Khvarazm, just where Arabic influence was predomi- 
nant, no symptoms of an imminent literary awakening. 

It was a different matter however in distant Khurasan, to which just on account of 
its remoteness priority must be accredited as regards time, for here there were already 
signs of activity at the beginning of the 2nd/8th century. Closely associated with this 
district are the names of Abū Hafs Sughdi, Abw’l-‘Abbas Marvazi, Hanzala Badghisi, 
Muhammad ibn Vasif Sijzi, and others. The focal points of the arabising movement in 
Bukhara and Nishapur were not able to check the Persian movement, which was 
gaining ever greater favour with the emirs and other eminent men, the more so because 
it was in accordance with their centrifugal tendencies which gained success in the same 
measure that Baghdad exhibited signs of weakening. Thus for a hundred-and-fifty 
years after the Arab invasion we find in Transoxania, Nishapur and Tukharistan a 
swarm of men of letters who no longer write exclusively in Arabic, but also in Persian 
or only in Persian. Iraq and the neighbouring territories remain on the contrary still 
backward, until, at the time of the Ghaznavids and Seljuqs, here too a change sets in. 
We encounter a succession of first-rate poets such as Ghad@# iri, Manüchihri, Qatran, 
Mas'üd of Ray, Fakhru'd-din Gurgani, Jamalu’d-din Isfahani, Khaqani, ‘Imadi 
Shahryari, Kamalu’d-din Isma‘il, Mujir, and others. But the eastern part of the country 
is continually ahead of the western districts and even at the time of Sanjar the great 
poets of Iraq and Azerbayjan are still now and then seized with yearning for Khurasan. 
From the time of the Seljugs onwards development proceeds slowly, keeping a 
similar pace in Khurasan and in Iraq. In prose-writing the Arabic saj* becomes even 
more popular, and in increasing measure poetical embellishments are made use of and 
the language becomes more 'poetical'. At each step verse quotations are introduced, 
synonyms accumulate, the hitherto existing proportion of Arabic words is increased 
by superfluous and incomprehensible items, titles and headings are enlarged, long 
periods employed. with evident satisfaction, etc. Poetry writing also becomes more 
complicated by the use of learned Arabic terms, difficult tropes, extravagances, subtle- 
ties and, in short, everything that tends to transform simplicity and clarity into their 
opposites. Along these untrodden paths new ways are sought, which however lead 
downwards rather than upwards. Muhammad Bahàr !*? avers that all this is a sign of 
the time and not of the place, for poets writing at the same time in Khurasan, such as 
Imami of Herat, Kamal of Khujand, Shams of Tabas, Sayf of Isfarang, Nizari, and 
others, do not differ in any way from their contemporaries in Iraq, in Fars and 
Azerbayjan, just as formerly Ghadà'iri of Ray, Qatran of Tabriz and Mansür Mantiqi 
of Dàmghàn were not different from *Unsuri and Farrukhi, even though there are 
many who consider Manüchihri of Dámghàn superior to the Khurasanians or 
Ghadáà'iri to *Unsuri. This movement continues up to the time when the Mongols 
reduced Khurasan to a heap of ruins. Scholars and men of letters, in so far as they 
escaped being murdered, fled in all directions, to Isfahan, Shiraz, Baghdad and to 
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other regions where material prosperity and intellectual culture had been spared from 
the Mongol storm. As a result of the overthrow of Baghdad the Arab influence de- 
clined and all local rulers, whether Turks or Persians, were patrons of the Persian 
language and literature. The poetry emanating from the ruined cities of Khurasan 
found a home in the west and a vehicle of expression in the *Iragian style'.!?? But it 
must be realised that the difference as compared with the style of Khurasan is deter- 
mined neither by the country nor by the prevailing taste but by the period only. It is a 
literary technique which Iraq — left relatively unmolested by the Mongols — adopted 
from the devastated Khurasan and by which it regenerated and carried on Persian 
verse and prose, since the depopulated Khurasan was for a long time incapable of 
doing so. The Mongol invasion, it is clear, opens up a new period in literature. 

A third style — the ‘Indian’ as it is called nowadays‘ — was added to the first two 
from the time of the Amir Khusrau Dihlavi. This was evoked both by time and by 
place, without however being thereby restricted within narrow limits. Rather can it 
be said that under the Safavids, thus much later, it spread like an avalanche to 
Khurasan and Turkestan as well as to Iraq, until in the second half of the 18th century 
it was irretrievably banned from Persia. 

The styles of Khurasan and Iraq have both been used side by side up to our own 
day, independent of time and place, according only to personal preference and mood 
and consequently promiscuously. As examples we may cite such eminent poets of the 
Qajar renaissance as Saba and Shaybani from Kashan, Mijmar and Surüsh from 
Isfahan, Qà'àni from Shiraz, who were to such an extent addicts of the Khurasanian 
style that their work shows no trace whatsoever of the Iraqian, although they all 
hailed from the western half of Persia. 

This was originally the opinion held by Muhammad Bahar, but he appears to have 
modified it later because his Sabk-shindsi, 11, 359, places the beginning of the Iraqian 
orientation in poetry and artificial prose style (sabk-i fanni) already in the Seljuq period, 
in connection with the greater influence of Arabic literature. This would certainly imply 
a radical change from the former view, a complete swing-around in fact, because then 
the Iragian movement would have been conditioned not only by the period but also 
by the country and by its taste, since we are dealing with the time of the Ghuzz raid in 
Khurasan (548/1153). 

Quite different, however, in nature is the terminology of the modern scholar, 
professor Sa‘id Nafisi. The period from the known beginnings of Persian literature in 
the dari language up to the end of the §th/11th century he designates as realism, 
which is gradually succeeded by naturalism. Simultaneously to this we also find the 
tasavvuf (Süfism) appearing. Since its doctrines may not be revealed to all and sundry, 
it is distinguished, as may readily be understood, by a multitude of symbols. Thus 
symbolism proceeds hand in hand with Süfism and naturalism. In the case of Hafiz, 
one of the greatest of Persian symbolists, intensified symbolism grows into impres- 
sionism (8th/14th century), which really flourished mainly from the roth/16th up to the 
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end of the 11th/17th century. With the Isfahan poets of the 12th/18th century the tide 
turns again to the former naturalism, whereas the 13th/19th century was more in- 
clined towards realism. Romanticism, in the opinion of S. Nafisi, has not the same 
significance in Persian as in European literature; in essence it is in the former only a 
naturalism of exaggerated emotions and fantasies. The mysticism and didacticism 
found in parables and short stories are also, in his opinion, based on a similar roman- 
ticism. 

If we compare S. Nafisi's view with Bahar’s classification as mentioned above, we 
find the following parallels: realism is nothing other than the Turkestanian or 
Khurasanian style up to Nizàmi, Khāqānī, Kamalu'd-din Ismàá'il and their contem- 
poraries in the 6th/12th century. From then on begins the Iraqian style, viz. natu- 
ralism. *Urfi (second half of the roth/16th century) inaugurates the Indian, im- 
pressionistic manner. Symbolism and romanticism do not take up any particular 
stand, but permeate each other, the former mostly in conjunction with the tagavvuf.1*5 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERATURE IN POLITICAL-HISTORICAL SEQUENCE 


The Asiatic School 
A. The Pre-Mongolian period 
a. the Arab occupation: continuation of Iranian culture; 

I. two different streams: the indigenous (continuation of the Middle Persian 
and folk-literature, first signs of Persian syllabic poetry in Khurasan and Trans- 
oxania), and the movement prepared to co-operate with Islam (Iran's literary tradition 
in Arabic garb); 

2. the Shu'übiyya as a turning away on the part of the Iranian aristocracy 
from the Caliphate, which was in the throes of disintegration, and the former's re- 
association with the Persian language for the purpose of upholding power (the 
language as a means to political and social agreements, the rise of native regional 
principalities); lyrical poetry and didactic epic; establishment of quantitative prosody; 

3. codification of the national epic tradition and climax of the latter in the 
feudal heroic epic (symptom of the decline of Sasanian chivalry). 

(1st to 4th/7th to 1oth century) 

b. the Turkish Ghaznavid dynasty (transference of the centre from Bukhara to 
Ghazna) and the Great Seljugs: panegyric poetry; further suppression of the old Ira- 
nian aristocracy by the Turks; growth of urban power: maturing of the romanticepic; 
resistance to feudalism: Süfism, ghazal. (sth/11th century). 
c. Sanjar and the collapse of Iran, the Atábegs and Khvárazm-Sháhs: panegyrism 
at the royal and princely courts at its peak, simultaneously with the romantic epic, the 
latter as a vehicle of expression of the urban population; the first great mystics, simi- 
larly a product of the towns; the Iraqian style in poetry. (6th/12th century).36 
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B. The period from the Mongol invasion up to the ‘return’ in the second half of the 
12th/18th century 

a. the II-Kháns and disintegration: general material and cultural decadence of the 
northern half of Iran; decline of the panegyric; later climax of historiography; climax 
of Safi poetry (Maulavi) and of the ghazal (Sa‘di) at the periphery. 

(7th/13th century up to third quarter of the 8th/14th century). 

b. Timür, his successors and the disintegration: centre in Samarkand and Herat; 
the Turkish feudal lords; despite all its artificiality, interest in literature spreads; 
transition of the romantic epic and the romantic short story to mysticism. 

(last quarter of the 8th/14th century up to the end of the 9th/15th century) 

c. the Safavids: rigid despotism. Shi'ite fanaticism, wars, buildings; aversion to 
secular literature in Iran and new centre at the Moghul court: Indian style; alienation 
of Central Asia and India.!? (1oth/16th to beginning of the 12th/18th century) 

d. the Afghan invasion, Nddir-Shah and Karim-Khán Zand: parallel to the eco- 
nomic situation at first steady decline, then from the middle of the 12th/18th century 
onwards a change in the form of a ‘return’ to the old schools of poetry. 

(beginning to end of 12th/18th century) 

C. 19th century. The Qajar dynasty: the re-unification of Persia guarantees a certain 
peace, but increases backwardness and all-round decadence; in connection with this, 
rivalry between Russian and British imperialism, infiltration of economic influence of 
both powers (the bourgeoisie, with increased economic power, seizes feudal property): 
Persia falls into a semi-colonial position. 

a. up to the appearance of Nasiru’d-din ( 1264/1848): beginning of financial 
» economy and a striving towards europeanisation (army, press); continuation of the 
*return'; resurrection of the panegyric; high level of the ghazal, general tendency 
towards a more straightforward manner of expression in poetry; reform of official 
prose by Qa'im-maqàm. 

b. up to the assault on Nàsiru'd-din (1313/1896): increasing political and eco- 
nomic pressure on the part of England and Russia; period of transition, attempts at 
reform, among them Darv’l-funiin ‘Polytechnic College’ in the field of culture, intro- 
duction of European sciences. Native and emigrant press; new notes in poetry, pessi- 
mism, discontent; simplification of prose style, significant róle of translations from 
European belles-lettres, the first belletristic proseworks of the new movement. 

D. 20th century. Constitutional struggle under the last Qajars. Partition of the 
country between England and Russia into spheres of political influence (1907); First 
World War; post-war imperialistic exertion on the part of England; deposition of the 
Qajars, Rida-Khàn founds the hereditary Pahlavi dynasty; assertion of sovereignty, 
influx of European civilisation, industrialisation; more and more rigid military dic- 
tatorship of Rida-Shah, his resignation and Iran's entry into Second World War on 
the side of the Allies; revival of political and cultural activity under Shàh Muhammad 
Rida; the significance of the Tiida party. - Repercussion in culture and literature: 
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a. up to the appearance of Ridà-Khàn (1299/1921): very rapid growth of jour- 
nalism during the constitutional struggle; poets and writers as political factors; news- 
papers as the chief literary tool in this period; popular forms of poetry, interest of 
poets in topical affairs, and the turning away from Süfism; first historical novels 
following European models. 

b. the dictatorship of Ridà-Shàh (up to 1319/1941): feverish building up of in- 
dustry, transport and the Trans-Iranian railway; school and language reforms; 
censorship; declining standard of the daily press; increase of prose production 
(novels and short stories); dissension between the ‘traditionals’ and the ‘progressives’ 
in poetry. 

c. Resignation of Rida-Shah (1319/1941), end of dictatorship; growth of liberal 
and communistic press, further development of literary prose, in particular of the 
short story; increase in subjects taken from everyday life both in prose and poetry; 
popular idiom ` repercussions in literature of the two ideologies in world politics. 


4. MUHAMMAD BAHĀR’S?!? CLASSIFICATION OF PROSE INTO 
PERIODS ACCORDING TO STYLE 


I. The Samanid period is characterised by simplicity, conciseness, freedom from 
mannerisms and metaphors, Persian expressions preponderant; e.g. the History of 
Bal‘ami (Persian adaptation of a work); Hudüdwl-*álam ‘The Frontiers of the 
World’. (300-450/10th to middle of 11th century) 
2. The Ghaznavid and first Seljug periods are distinguished by lengthy sentences 
under the influence of Arabic prose and by an increase in the PEOR of Arabic 
words; e.g. Bayhaqi's History, Kalila u Dimna. | 
(450-550/middle of 11th to middle of 12th Ratan 
3. The Second Seljug and the Khvárazm periods, marked by parallelism, rhyme,* 
mannerism, rhetorical embellishments, e.g. Hamidi’s Magdms, ‘Sittings, facetiae’, 
Marzbán-náma. (550-600/middle of 12th to beginning of 13th century) 
4. The period of the Iragian style and of rhetorical prose expands the range of rhe- 
torical mannerisms and fastidious Arabic expressions, erudite terms, which makes it 
more difficult of comprehension; e.g. Nasavi's Nafthatw I-masdür, ‘The Expectoration 
of the Consumptive', At-tavassul ila? t-tarassul, ‘The Way to Correspondence’, by 
Bahàa'u'd-din Baghdadi, the prose portions in *Aufr's Lubáb'ul-albàb, ‘The Quintes- 
sence of Hearts’, the same writer's Javdmi‘wl-hikdydat, ‘The Necklaces of Anecdotes’, 
*Utbi’s (Yamini's) History in the translation of Jurfaidaqani, Juvayni’s Ta'rikh-i 
Jahàn-gusháy, ‘History of the World Conqueror’, and the History of Vassàf, viz. of 
“The Panegyrist’ ‘Abdu’llah, etc. . 
(600-1200/beginning of the 13th to end of the 18th century) 
5. The period of the ‘return’ in literature imitates the style of the Gulistán, of Khvarazm 
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prose and the History of Bayhaqi, e.g. the official correspondence of Qa'im-maqàm 
and Nashat, Sipihr’s Ndsikhw’t-tavarikh, "The Abolisher of earlier Historical Works’; 
. Rid&-quli Hidayat’s works and Ndma-i danishvardn, ‘Book of the Learned Men" 199 
(1200-1300/end of 18th up to end of 19th century) 
6. The period of the straightforward style of writing, such as the essays of Malkum, 
the translation of J. Morier's "The Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan', Kitdb-i 
Ahmad, ‘Ahmad’s Book’ and others by Tàlibüf, ‘The Three Musketeers’ in the trans- 
lation of Muhammad Tahir-Mirza, articles in the better newspapers. 
(1300/end of 19th century up to the present day) 


I agree with professor S. Nafisi that in each period the simple, Ge Ee style 
of writing had its SE 


5. ZARRE'S DIVISION INTO PERIODS? 


Abu-I'-Kasim Zarre bases his classification solely on economic criteria. His pattern is 
as follows: 


I. The period of Asiatic economic policy of common property, after the break-up of the 
clan community: Ancient Persian literature. 

II. The feudal period (approx. 2nd to 19th century) 
I. the rise and establishment of feudalism: 2nd to 8th century 
2. its full development: oth to 15th century 
3. its stagnation and decline: 15th to 19th century. 

III. The period of infiltration of capitalistic conditions into Iran and the rise of national 
liberation movements: approximately from the second half of the 19th century up to 
the present day. 


The oldest period I shall leave out of the discussion. Taking the economic background 
as his starting-point, Zarre connects the Sasanian period to the Islamic and reveals a 
close association between the literatures of the two epochs as regards the epic poetry 
(in addition to primitive mythological elements and Sakian heroic sagas), but he 
ignores — at least in the scheme of his classification — their differences of language and 
the revolution brought about by the Arabs, notably factors which may not be sepa- 
rated from the acknowledged principle. When later on he expresses the opinion that 
the usual classifications refer only to such superficial elements as script and political 
forms, it appears as if he is unwilling to realise that, even if this were the case, which 
in fact it is not, these are only symptomatic designations of the real cause. On the 
other hand he maintains rightly and admissibly that the deeper one penetrates into 
pre-Islamic Persian literature, the more compelling becomes the hypothesis that the 
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literature of Islamic Iran must be regarded in its historical development as the direct 
successor of the pre-Islamic, certainly a conception the significance of which lies not in 
its novelty but in the emphasis laid on it and in the support it receives from the eco- 
nomic background. In any case Zarre’s qualification requires a more exhaustive 
treatment and further details in the classification. 


6. SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF PERSIAN LITERATURE 


1. Actual records, in manuscript or print: 
a. belles-lettres, 
b. scientific writings. 
2. Indigenous dictionaries with quotations from the poets. 
3. Records: 
a. of Arabic literature, 
b. of the literature of all the Turkish peoples, in so far as they contain mention of 
Persian literature, : 
c. Turkish or Arabic commentaries on Persian works. 

4. a. Tadhkiras, viz. anthologies of the works of native poets and scholars in ad- 
dition to biographical data, actually a kind of rudimentary history of literature com- 
piled from the feudal and religious viewpoint of the ruling classes; all too frequently 
they lead to an empty torrent of words at the expense of actual biographical data, to 
unreliability and incompleteness. Characteristic traits are at best too much generalised, 
as a rule they convey nothing and it is hardly possible to glean from them anything of 
fundamental value. The authors of the tadhkiras failed to penetrate to the essential 
being of the poets because they regarded such as of secondary importance or, for 
whatever reason it may be, because they shunned further communicativeness. The 
weakness of their specimens is astonishing. H. Ethé™! enumerated fifty tadhkiras 
compiled according to the most varied principles: since then (1904) we have become 
acquainted with others (see p. 316). Despite all their defects they are nevertheless 
extremely important and in many cases the only sources; 

b. anthologies without biographical data (safina "boat, majma‘ ‘collection’, jung 
‘miscellany’, baydd ‘album’, intikhdb or muntakhab ‘selection’, etc.). 
5. Works on literary history and criticism by 
a. indigenous or 
b. oriental scholars and men of letters of modemi times, 
c. orientalists, 

6. Catalogues of manuscripts and prints. 

7. Suitable material appertaining to the auxiliary branches of history. 

8. Works of fine art. 

9. Accounts of travel by Europeans. 
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2. Cf. Sabk, 1, 250 et seq. 
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1937, Ser. VI, vol. x11, fasc. 7-10. 
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etc. On the Turkish male Beloveds see Safa 2, 71 et seq.; Shibli, 4, 145; 5, 58. ‘Love’ in the course 
of the centuries, Ritter, op. cit., 369. The lover as sag, ‘dog’: I. Braginskiy, Ocherki, 247; Bausani, 
Storia (B v), 457; cf. below, pp. 295. et seq. 

32. This does not contradict Maimanat Mir Sàdiqi's article *Ázada va ázadagàn', Sukhan, 11, 1339, 
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"Predvaritel'noye soobshcheniye o Terzi Afshare’ (mentioned in the same work, p. 140), that is based 
on Tamaddun's article (Iranshahr, 3, 721-8) and in which Marr cites further proofs for bahr-i favil, 
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Bahr-i tavil, ‘a prose romance’ (?), Lith. Khair-àbàd 1292/1875 (Arb.); Divan-i Samit, Lith. Tehran 
1348/1930, 2-11; Farrukhi, Arm. 6, 493-5. 
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line 3. 
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65. Chaykin, Asadi, 149. 
66. Cf. Shibli, 5, 2-18, where an attempt is made to show the development of the qasida. Its progress 
in the period from Kamal Ismá'il up to Salman Sávaji: ibid., 2, 5. Recently A. J. Arberry, CPL, 
8-12, where Arabic examples of several varieties of the Persian qasida are quoted. But the Persians 
also had influence on the development of the Arabic qasida, cf. von Grunebaum, Kritik (B 1v), 2 
pleasant scenes taken from the gasidas of al-A'shà, a contemporary of the Prophet and one of the 
great masters of the Arabic qasída, reveal Sasanian inspiration. 
67. Kyrupaideia, ed. A. Hug, Lpz. 1900, ed. min. ster.: 1/2, 1; 1/4, 25; 11/2, 13; Strabon, ed, H. Meineke, 
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Shibli, 2, 181. 
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70. Cf. Bibl. s.v. Findariski (philosophy); Vassaf (poetics); Qivàmi Ganjavi, LHP 2, 47—76 (poetics); 
‘Abdullah Jauhari (alchemy); F. Meier, Mahsati, 61; Sana'i's qasida with a list of birds: Bert., IPTL, 
86, 439. 
71. But also already earlier, e.g. Hasan Ghaznavi, cf. I. S. Braginskiy, ‘O vozniknovenii’ (B via), 
97; Nizümi: cf. J. Rypka, Chand ghazal, No. 12, 14, 19. 
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73. Bertel’s, Pers. poez. v Bukh. (B V1 a), 32. 
74. Ateş, LA, s.v. ‘Gazel’. 
75. Arberry, Hafiz}, 22: mentioned only as a traditional possibility. Regarding poetry and song or 
music: ibid.-Well summarised by F. Meier, Mahsati, 85 et seq. — I. S. Braginskiy, K vozniknovenii 
gazeli (B 1v) 94 et seq., persists in the opinion that the ghazal was an independent art form as early 
as the 1oth century, as against the view of A. M. Mirzoyev, Rüdaki, 71 et seq. (Russian 66 et seq.) 
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(13th century). This was to be otherwise in the case of Hafiz (14th century) where the relation was 
so weak that one could omit verses or alter their sequence without damaging the poem as a whole. 
But in spite of this Mirzoyev does not admit that in Hafiz, apart from a purely formal unity, there 
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Citta del Vaticano 1961, p. XV, since the end of the 18th century. 
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II. THE BEGINNINGS OF PERSIAN LITERATURE 


A. THE ARAB OCCUPATION 


The origin of Persian literature is shrouded in a dense mist that for a long time ap- 
peared to be impenetrable. That a remarkable insight into the subject has been ob- 
tained in recent years is the result of research, based on more or less fortuitous 
fragments or incidental references in ancient Arabic writers; further thanks to newly 
discovered records connected with the very earliest periods; and finally the improved 
methods used in examining the material we have inherited. 

Persian literature begins at the time of the downfall of the Sasanian empire, brought 
about by the Arab invasion, under the omen of Islam in its initial stages, though in 
point of fact there is evidence of its existence somewhat earlier. But it is wrong to 
attribute its coming into being exclusively to Islam, the influence of which was felt 
increasingly later on. The Persian kingdom of the Sasanians, although outwardly a 
great power, succumbed all too rapidly under the Arab assault. It had become vulner- 
able partly as a result of the continual and exhausting struggle against Byzantium and 
the Hephthalites, partly owing to the disturbed situation at home. Internal disinte- 
gration was caused by peasant uprisings, the outcome of long-continued subjugation 
and constant warfare; and while all this was going on below, palace revolutions were 
taking place at the top. Moreover the knights, who formed the foundation of the 
Sasanian state, were already yielding to the power of the monarch. The Arab invasion 
bore the character of a rapacious conquest, a result of the fusion of the Arabs, united 
in Islam, under the leadership of the merchant aristocracy. It was not in vain that 
penniless intruders sought out countries which abounded in wealth of all kinds. 
Pillaging continued under the Umayyads and the oppression of the nation increased. 
The equality of rights proclaimed by Islam soon showed itself to be but mere propa- 
ganda; the masses of the people were further exploited by taxation, for the feudal 
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system of the Sasanian period was simply carried on by the new rulers under a different 
flag: Sasanian despotism acquired under the Caliphs the appearance of a feudal- 
theocratic state. The principle of canonic democracy became subordinated to this form 
but at the same time it caused the downfall of the old aristocracy. The Sasanian knight- 
hood suited neither the Arabs nor Islam, and was therefore doomed to be gradually 
absorbed into the lower classes. In addition it was becoming more and more threatened 
by the pressure of the steadily expanding towns.! When thanks to the eastern Iranian 
revolt under the leadership of Abü-Muslim power came into the hands of the Abba- 
sids, the Iranian influence on matters concerning the Caliphate became far-reaching 
and the economic situation of Iran improved, but the condition of the agrarian serfs 
showed no change and peasant risings were constantly breaking out 3 

The Arab vic tory brought with it the destruction of the Sasanian empire, but this 
same fate did not befall Persian culture. But there is no doubt that it constituted the 
greatest revolution in the whole history of Iran; many institutions were ruined, many 
took a new turn. Yet let us not lay the blame for all disaster on the aggressors and 
occupying forces alone, for to be quite fair we must charge a considerable portion of 
the cultural losses and the further consequences of the radical change to the Iranian 
proselytes themselves. We may even go to the point of regarding the Arab conquest as 
not entirely a misfortune. A. Zarre? observes that the Caliphate, by uniting the various 
Iranian districts under a common flag — thus binding them together economically — 
indirectly contributed to the spread of Persian to territories wbere hitherto other 
Iranian languages had been in use. 

With the exception of religion the Arabs had nothing to offer. The Persians on the 
other hand had much to give, for after the catastrophe brought about by Alexander 
and the further progress of Hellenism they underwent under the Sasanians a national 
unification and rebirth, built up on the strongly accentuated principle of Mazdaism, 
which was continually stirred into flame by the fanatical priesthood, exactly as oc- 
curred mutatis mutandis more than one thousand years later under the Safavids. The 
Arabs had no need to spread the new faith by means of the sword; the intolerance of 
the Zoroastrian priesthood, manifold common factors in the elementary religious 
ideas of Parsism and Islam, the hatred on the part of the oppressed and the confused 
state of the country as a whole — wearied moreover by dynastic strife — were all grist to 
their mill. There was also a great disparity between rich and poor, between powerful 
and weak; there was of course social strife (Mani, Mazdak), which gained in force as a 
result of the increasing austerity of feudalism and its burden which fell ultimately on 
the shoulders of the most needy. The everlasting wars of the Sasanians led inevitably 
to heavy taxation of the people. The urban population, part of the ambitious aris- 
tocracy and of the intelligentsia were, in addition to avowed malcontents, the first to 
accept the doctrine of Muhammad. It was not Allah they were seeking, but advantage: 
the desire for material gain or the natural wish to remain in power drove them into the 
arms of the conquerors, who at first welcomed everyone willing to place himself on 
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their side and gave him a reward because they had need of supporters. So many flocked 
to his side that Caliph ‘Umar Iis said to have been alarmed. Nevertheless they were 
followers in name only, for not until the following generation did the population really 
become Moslem. Although this meant a great step ‘forward’ in the spreading of the 
new religion and all that it implied, neither financial pressure nor the effort towards 
active collaboration was for a long time able to fill the still considerable breaches, the 
less so when the proselytes began to realise that the new doctrine of faith promised 
more than it gave. The loudly proclaimed equality of its converts with the Arabic 
rulers soon proved to be a flagrant lie; proselytes advanced only in the ranks of the 
mavali, ‘clients’, and this social disappointment certainly proved a setback to hopes 
and desires. The small land-owners (dihgdns) and a portion of the people, particularly 
in outlying and hardly accessible districts, remained true for a long time to the faith of 
their fathers, some — the materially secure — from a sense of national pride, others in 
virtue of an obstinate persistence, strengthened in its steadfastness by the priesthood, 
which was nevertheless gradually losing its supremacy though not its influence. As B. 
Spuler* convincingly shows, there was need of “a real inner impulse to eliminate 
Zoroastrianism definitively. It had its origin just as much in mysticism as in the reli- 
gious ethics of the Shi'a in their attitude of opposition to the State at that time." 

In spite of all the *peaceful penetration" on the part of Islam, we must not imagine 
that the situation in the occupied country was idyllic. In point of fact excesses were 
perpetrated frequently by both sides. It is certainly not by chance that the history of 
the years 682 and 697° records the exodus of a large number of adherents of Zoro- 
astrianism to the islands of Hormuz and Diu, and thence later on to Sanjan, None- 
theless in due course Islam succeeded in taking root so deeply that at last only very 
vague memories of the past remained. But it was soon evident that a highly developed 
culture is far too powerful a factor to be concealed or eventually to disappear entirely 
- an analogy to “Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes intulit agresti Latio". 
Although the political subjugation of Iran was actually completed in a very short time, 
Persian cultural supremacy did not yield; at the most it can be said to have changed 
its form. For a long time the old social structure continued to exist, the Sasanian 
bureaucratic order remained and with it the Persian bureaucrats; for half a century 
after the invasion tax registers were kept in the Persian language because the Arabs, in 

their primitive state of social development, were not capable of providing the necessary 
management. | 


I. THE ANCIENT CULTURE AND ITS CONTINUATION 


The geographical position was decisive for the preservation of the national culture. Of 
course the western regions, situated as they were nearer to or in the immediate vicinity 
of the Arab centres, were the first to suffer defeat. The provinces on the Caspian Sea 
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kept up their independence for a long time, but their position did not allow of their 
becoming a centre in the evolution of the national cultural life of Iran. The most 
important, though differing, róles were played by the distant and vast Khurasan, 
together with Central Asia, and the inaccessible Fars. The north-eastern regions, which 
had held out obstinately against the Umayyads, became the main fulcrum of the 
Abbasids, by whose accession to the throne the Iranian element acquired a decisive 
influence in the empire of the Caliphs and its cultural life. The preservation of the old 
civilisation is referred to in a notice about the ‘Persian’ library in Merv at the begin- 
ning of the 3rd/oth century, for an acquaintance with its treasures was considered also 
by Arab scholars to be indispensable. Outwardly less pugnacious, but in the preser- 
vation of the ancient culture uncommonly conservative, was the mountainous district 
of Fars, where, together with the old tradition, the fire-altars and fortresses of the 
patriotic nobles were kept up for a long time. There it was possible for many elements 
of Persia's past to find refuge. As late as the 4th/roth century Hisnu’l-Jiss was still 
standing in the district of Arrajan, in which it is alleged that manuscripts containing 
the history and portraits of Persian kings and high dignitaries, all fire-worshippers, of 
the Mübads and others, the same as those depicted in relief in the rock-carvings near 
Shapur, were placed and carefully guarded by the garrison of the fortress. This is the 
interpretation given by K. Inostrantsev and A. Christensen of the relevant passage in 
the works of Istakhri, whereas W. Barthold® on the other hand doubts whether 
Istakhri was thinking of a library or archives in the citadel. In his opinion there is no 
proof of the Arabs having so sought to destroy the ancient culture that its elements had 
to be hidden away from them in fortresses, and Istakhri may rather have had in mind 
lecture notes based on oral instruction. But according to Barthold such a school was 
also of importance for the preservation of the true national tradition. Finally the three 
scholars are in agreement as regards the extreme importance of these records for the 
history of the preservation of the epic and historical tradition. Cultivated by the 
priesthood of Fars and guarded by the conservative landed nobility, it thus in literary 
form survived the fall of the Sasanian kingdom by several centuries. It was to such 
places that amateurs of Persian antiquity turned for information. There are also other 
accounts, such as that of Mas'üdi" (303/915-6), who was shown by an eminent person 
in Istakhr (Fars) a book containing a notice to the effect that it had been composed 
in 113/731 from works discovered in the collections of the Persian kings and translated 
from Middle Persian into Arabic for the Caliph Hishàm (724-43). This magnificent 
volume is said to have contained much information on Persian science, history, archi- 
tecture and public institutions, and was illustrated with portraits of the Sasanian 
rulers. In this way at least fragments of Middle Persian literature were saved, but on 
the other hand a far greater portion passed over into Arabic literature, in which there 
even came into being a special kind of literature, known as adab?, namely instruction 
on correct and successful behaviour in any given situation. In Persian garb this portion 
even found its way back again to Iran (‘books of advice’, the best-known being 
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‘Attar’s or Sa‘di’s Pand-ndma), and a considerable quantity of ethical-didactic liter- 
ature ranging from the prosaic Qdbiis-ndma to the highly artistic Gulistdn etc.? Mean- 
while adab was not the only domain of the Iranian mind in Arabic literature. It is true 
that A. J. Arberry?° emphasises the impossibility of isolating specific Persian (Iranian) 
elements in Arabic culture and literature because Arabic culture was a confluence of 
many streams, and already in Sasanian literature we are not even able to separate the 
Greek and the Aramaic contribution with certainty. Nevertheless there is not the 
slightest doubt concerning the powerful contribution made by the Persians to the 
Arabic conception of history. In similar manner the Persians paid their share to 
geography, administration, ceremonial, biography, exegesis, dogmatics, jurisprudence, 
and in large measure to mysticism, all of which should be seen not as outstanding 
individual achievements only but above all as the fruit of ancient Iranian culture. It is 
to be regretted that the Iranian traditional literature in Islam and in the Arabic.trans- 
lation has only been preserved in incidental fragments or in mere titles — the infor- 
mation thus gained being generally of all the greater importance. And not even this 
much would have come down to us had it not been for the appearance of the Shu*übiyya 
(the party of adherents to the doctrine of the superiority of the non-Arabs to the 
Arabs), a movement in which the hitherto subjugated Persian nation was able to raise 
its head, this time entirely under the cloak of Islam, and proudly point to Iran's 
illustrious past — as it certainly had every right to do. Thus the Iranians gradually be- 
came reconciled to the new religion, though not to the loss of their independence and 
specific national character. 

The view that the old literature had died out before the new came into exist- 
ence, as if the invasion had torn away the threads of Persian literature leaving a 
gap of at least a hundred and fifty years, if not even more, is a serious error. The 
ancient literary traditions did not disappear, but lived on; for in certain poetic turns 
` of expression, occurring in Xenophon!!, there is an obvious affinity to be found 

between Achaemenid antiquity and Persian custom, via the Sasanians, right up to 
modern times! Middle Persian literature progresses undisturbed in the hands of 
the Zoroastrian priesthood and devotees, imbued of course with a religious tint; 
and meanwhile Persian literature has begun to manifest itself. We possess in fact 
examples of Persian from the rst/7th century; on the other hand there can be no 
doubt of the continued existence of folk-literature if we bear in mind that the na- 
tion, viz. the masses of the people, preserved its most essential characteristics and 
went on living in its own way, because the population as a whole had not for a 
Single instant relinquished its mother-tongue. Both these phenomena, namely the 
continued existence both of literary poetry of the ancient indigenous kind and of folk- 
poetry, must not be forgotten, for they proved the idea of a ‘rebirth’ of Persian liter- 
ature to be a fallacy and merely a fictitious invention of later epochs. It is probable that 
the converts very soon began using Arabic script; this is a sign of servility but also of 
an activistic movement. Arabic script, compared with the extremely complicated 
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Pahlavi, provided a more perfect graphical system and consequently became a better 
tool of progress. The third movement, represented jointly by the old and new bureau- 
cracy and by the nobility willing to collaborate, followed the new rulers (for a know- 
ledge of the Arabic language was not a matter for the common people) and main- 
tained its rights on the one hand by direct participation in the field of Arabic literature, 
on the other by introducing Arabic elements into Persian — in neither case, however, 
immediately after the collapse of the Sasanian empire. The Persian share in the Arabic 
literary movement had its advantages. In view of the esteem in which poetry was held 
by the Arabs, the Iranians, by their performance both as poets and as reciters !?, found 
just in Arabic the best way to free themselves from the humiliating position of mavdli, 
‘clients’, for as such they were regarded at the time of the Umayyads even if they em- 
braced the Islamic faith. But in addition to personal advantages there were also those 
of general value, for in the Arabic language Iranian patriotism found an excellent 
means of propaganda. It is really astonishing to witness the speed and degree of 
perfection with which the Iranians mastered the language — by no means an easy one 
for them - when we consider that a number of outstanding names in Arabic literature 
of the first (‘golden’) Abbasid century are Persian. Thus Arabic literature finds its way 
on to the international stage and loses its originally purely national character. When 
the adherents of the Shu'übiyya write in Arabic, they introduce Iranian subjects and 
interests into Arabic literature no longer unconsciously but with a purpose. A still 
greater emphasis was laid on everything Iranian when part of the nobility and the 
well-to-do classes, who at first had bowed before the new rulers, began to draw away 
from them when they sensed the advancing downfall of Baghdad — again from the 
same motives as those that had at first attracted them, namely the preservation of 
infiuence and retention of possessions in their own country. + 

The polymorphism of Persian literature in this period, as has been shown, increases 
the task of the literary historian to no slight extent, because, apart from the output of 
folk-literature, he must trace not only the origin and development of Persian literature 
as such, but must also include in his examination works belonging to Arabic literature 
in as far as they are of Iranian authorship, especially because they represent an essen- 
tial part of Iranian literary production, at least when looking back from a present-day 
standpoint. Over and above this the scholar must retrace the echo of the Sasanian 
tradition as revealed in Arabic literature of the same period. As regards the theoretical 
accuracy of this conception there can be no difference of opinion, but in the realisation 
of such a far-reaching task there will be many obstacles to be overcome, in the case in 
point the synoptical character of the present opus. The last two points will therefore 
be discussed only as far as their main features are concerned. A separate portion of the 
book, however, will be devoted to folk-literature. 
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2. THE EXISTENCE OF A MIDDLE PERSIAN POETRY 


It was formerly the custom to doubt the very existence of Middle Persian poetry. 
Nowadays, however, we can furnish examples of it. It is not sufficient to regard Middle 
Persian literature as an organism incorporating Greek knowledge and elements of 
Indian culture. Even if at a first glance it may appear from the preserved fragments 
to consist exclusively of didactic prose, this cannot be the case, seeing that the liter- 
ature of no nation is complete without poetry. Records have been handed down to us 
of the poetic oeuvre of Bahram Gor (420-38): ‘Aufi states that there is an Arabic 
divan from his hand, al-Mas'üdi that he wrote numerous Arabic and Persian verses 
(according to tradition there are some rather dubitable Arabic verses and one single 
Persian verse which, in the form in which it has been handed down, is unmistakably 
forged). There are also references to a distich on the wall of the castle Qasr-i Shirin, 
dating from the time of Khusrau Parvéz (590—628), to the original form of the romance 
Vamig u *Adhrá, allegedly dedicated to the Shah Anosharvàn (531-79), and to Vis u 
Rámin, another romance. These references are in themselves sufficient proof of the 
actual existence of Middle Persian poetry and render an enumeration of further evi- 
dence unnecessary. However distorted these pieces of information may be, they may 
nevertheless not be ignored, and even less rejected, at least if one considers them as an 
echo of an old tradition, which thus in its own manner intimated that there was in fact 
poetry in existence at that period. U. M. Daudpota** records an account by Abü- 
Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 395/1004-5) of such a large quantity of poetry of the ‘ancient 
Persians' that it could not even be collected in books. Simultaneously with the decline 
of the language, Persian poetry is said to have gradually disappeared, leaving behind 
nothing other than Arabic ‘on their tongues’. In a number of Arabic sources and else- 
where special attention is drawn to Nigisà, Sarkash and Barbad, evidently names of 
prominent musicians, singers and also of poets™ at the court of Khusrau Parvéz 
(590-628). On official feast-days surüd-khváns, ‘singers’, sing songs or panegyrics 
(surüd-i khusraváni) in verse-form at the court of the Shah. The Arabs learn singing 
and music from Persian men and women, although they do not understand the words. 
We even possess pieces of genuine Middle Persian poetry. For a number of years a 
series of eminent scholars has been engaged in the elucidation of the problem of Middle 
Persian prosody. We already know the main features of such prosody: syllabic prin- 
ciple (verses containing five, six, eight, eleven syllables as main types), quantity non- 
existent; according to the latest view of W. B. Henning the verses are accentuated and 
rhymed, though not unconditionally.!5 E. Benveniste!5 considers the metrics of the 
Avesta, of Middle Persian and of Persian folk-poetry to be closely related, in so far 
as the last-named is not influenced by scholarly prosody. H. S. Nyberg?” already 
earlier pointed to a certain formal connection between Middle Persian and Persian 
poetry, while Chr. Rempis* has now rightly established that the Persian mathnavi and 
Persian strophic poetry originate in Middle Persian. E. Benveniste, and subsequently 
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Ye. E. Bertel's??, come to the conclusion that Moslem Iran merely adapted its 
autochthonous syllabic metrics to quantitative Arabic prosody. Attempts to scan 
Middle Persian poetry (as a concrete example we may take the New Year's homage 
paid to the Sasanian ruler by the chief Mdbad, contained in the Naurüz-náma, see p. 
191) or the earliest Persian verses (e.g. the hymn — in essence certainly pre-Islamic — of 
the Zoroastrian priests in the fire temple at Karküy in honour of Hüsh-i Garshasp, or 
Ibn-i Murfarrigh’s satiric verses, both preserved in the Sistan-náma) according to the 
standard of the ancient Arabic rajaz® are tantamount to the introduction of an entirely 
foreign and anachronistic element, viz. quantity, into these and similar works. 
Fakhru'd-din Gurgini (see p. 178) contests on principle the possibility of the existence 
of Middle Persian poetry as a ‘profession’ (as he says) because there was ostensibly 
neither metre nor rhyme. Assuming that we do not yield to doubt as to whether he 
was acquainted with the Pahlavi language at all (and at the most his knowledge cannot 
have been more than superficial), we shall nonetheless give not the slightest credit to 
his assertion because, educated as he was in the already fully-developed Arabic- 

` Persian system of metrics, he did not consider verses not conforming to the same 
prosody as poetry at all. In the same sense ‘Aufi and Shams-i Qays, author of a 
distinguished work on poetics in the first half of the 7th/13th century, consider the 
songs of Barbad as being without metre or rhyme — rather too late a testimony to merit 
serious attention. The fact that so lamentably little Middle Persian poetry has survived, 
even if we include discoveries which will certainly take place in the future, is due to 
several causes: the violent convulsions of the state and of religion, continual blows of 
fate (for ~ as Vahid Dastgirdi?! puts it — Iran is the land of political catastrophes), 
disregard and antagonism on the part of the Moslems towards the ancient poetry, 
later a revolution in taste, unfamiliarity with the institution of rhapsodists and the 
lapse of time. Even less would have been preserved had it not been for the Zoroastrian 
priesthood, by whom books on religion were held to be of such great consequence. 
Middle Persian profane scripts suffered considerably, a fact very much to be regret- 
ted, because there is no doubt that these works in particular would have afforded a 
more extensive and deeper insight into the content of Sasanian poetry. 


3. THE FIRST SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN VERSE. CONTINUITY 
OF MIDDLE AND PERSIAN VERSE 


Let us begin by establishing the fact that, as far as can be ascertained, the first be- 
ginnings of Persian literature are to be found in the eastern part of Iran, thus at a 
distance from Baghdad, the seat of Arabic culture. Some records have come down to 
us of the first beginnings of Persian poetry, a few verses and names of poets have also 
been preserved; but despite the great importance of the alas extremely sparse new 
material thus furnished, they are only adequate for forming a rough impression if 
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need be.?? As the development of a language is effected by minor changes and gradual 
transitions, it would be naive to presuppose an exact date for the division between two 
periods. This would not be possible even if we had an abundance of specimens at our 
disposal. At the most we could speak of the first, slightly more distinct signs of the new 
literature, which does not mean that the older period had come to an end, for the 
transition is very gradual. We find, moreover, that during the earliest period progress 
took place in the old native spirit and that the arabising trend only set in later, for no 
other course of development was logically possible; this applies both to examples of 
folk- and of literary poetry, anonymous or identified. For the methodical treatment of 
almost the whole of this material we are indebted to Chr. Rempis??, who, in excep- 
tionally scholarly manner, has at the same time reconstructed the badly corrupted 
oldest fragments. These are a couple of anonymous poems dating from the period 
previous to 21/642, both based on syllable-counting and rhyme, one being a late 
Middle Persian mathnavi, the other early Persian strophes. We thus witness examples 
of two phases of language evolution taking place without doubt almost simultaneously 
and in conformity with each other in respect of prosody. Whilst the knell of the old is 
being sounded, the new sets forth on its course, thus clearly affording a proof of 
continuity. The picture that subsequently clearly emerges proves that round about 
the middle of the 3rd/gth century the syllabic principle of Persian poetry begins to 
yield to the Arabic principle of quantity ?* — not a faultless one at first when compared 
with the strict rules that. were imposed later on — but we see that in the course of the 
next half-century these imperfections are. removed. All this provides a true reflection 
of the progress of the arabising influences. In a few cases it is impossible to accept the 
traditional dating without reservation, criticism, and correction. As an example we 
may take Abi-Hafs Hakim of Sughd, in whose case Chr. Rempis? rightly pronounces 
judgement in favour of the rst/7th century in respect of the twelve-syllabic verse which 
was already unimaginable in the 3rd/oth century. In this assertion he finds support in 
part of the tradition. The earliest document that can be dated with certainty may be 
considered to be three (four?) satirical hemistichs by Yazid b. Mufarrigh al-Himyari.?é 
As the poet died in the year 68/688, it is possible that they date back to the time of the 
Caliphate of Mu'àviya I (41-60/661—80). Biting sarcasm is also to be found in four 
verses cited by Tabari, which the inhabitants of Balkh sang on the occasion of the 
defeat of Asad b. *Abdu'llàh in 119/737.” Both the former and the latter are mono- 
rhyming and contain seven and eight syllables respectively. These may be divided by a 
caesura but they cannot be compared with the Arabic measure rajaz. In all respects 
the picture conforms with the plan sketched above and is all the more valuable since 
we are here obviously concerned with poetry that is partly literary, partly popular, 
both of which varieties thus continue to make use of traditional Middle Persian 
technique. This truly national popular feature possesses however a still further im- 
portance, which should perhaps be brought forward with even more emphasis, 
namely the content, for it is just this that must have greatly influenced the arabising 
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movement in Persian literature and Arabic literature itself. But in other specimens 
(800-900) both the metrics and the rhyming rules already begin to suffer defeat by 
the arabising tendency. The next case is a little less obvious: the identity and the 
period of the poet are established, though in respect of language and probably also - 
of subject-matter they are at variance with the preserved example. And yet I am of the 
opinion that ‘Aufi’s account need not be rejected when he records that in 193/809 
‘Abbas of Merv (d. 200/815-16) greeted the ‘Caliph’ al-Ma'mün, a half-Iranian and 
Iranophile, with a Persian gasida, for at that juncture its excessively arabised form 
must indeed have aroused justified suspicions as to the authenticity of the document. 
As al-Ma'mün did not ascend the throne until 198/813, ‘Abbas must still have ad- 
dressed him as prince. It is immaterial whether this is an error in calculation of time 
or in the narrative. A greater difficulty is presented by the outward and inward form, 
which may have been felt by ‘Aufi himself, for he remarks that up to the Tahirid 
and Saffarid period no more shi‘r-i pársi, ‘Persian poems’, were written. Above all the 
actual existence of the poet ‘Abbas Marvazi must be emphasised; this is proved by 
the geographer Ibn Khurdadhbih who preserved two Persian six-syllabic distichs, 
rhyming in pairs, under the name of Abu'l-Yanbaghi al-'Abbàs b. Tarkhan, the latter 
being probably none other than the above-mentioned ‘Abbas Marvazi. We owe this 
ingenious piece of identification to W. Barthold?*, who was the first to draw attention 
to this passage at all. Let us not reject the good with the bad but take the view that 
‘Aufi’s account is probably authentic, though with the restriction that the qasida was 
fundamentally remodelled and adapted to suit current taste later on when Persian 
poetry had changed its countenance. 


B. THE POETS OF THE TAHIRID AND SAFFARID PERIODS 


An important piece of information is contained in a passage from Tabari, but un- 
fortunately it is not followed up by a quotation from the text; Tabari states that from 
elderly people in Maragha he has heard ‘Persian’ (bi'l-fársiyya) verses which we may 
assume to have been syllabic, by Muhammad b. al-Ba‘ith (d. 235/849-50); although in 
his own time b. al-Ba‘ith was esteemed as a poet, he may already have fallen into 
oblivion in the Samanid period. At the same time it is hereby proved that at this 
early epoch verse-writers were by no means rare, so that one more or less made no 
difference. There is also a record of the poet Abu'l-Ash'ath of Qum, likewise in the 
time of the Tahirids (205-59/820-72). The latter were an admirable dynasty of Khu- 
rasanian-Persian descent whose members, simply out of consideration for the purely 
Persian masses living on their territory and notwithstanding their apparently strong 
pro-Arab leanings, could not and did not take up such an indifferent or hostile at- 
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titude towards the Persian language as is frequently supposed. In the advice given to 
his son, the enlightened aristocrat Tahir demands the most accommodating attitude 
towards the simple working people. It is true, however, that here the presence of 
utilitarian motives cannot be denied. About his son ‘Abdullah we learn that during 
the time he was working in Baghdad, Egypt, etc., he was fond of being surrounded by 
Arab poets and that he rewarded them generously. As ruler too he adopted the attitude 
of patron of science and culture for all. He too shows his good-will towards the people, 
particularly the agrarian element, in spite of all the opposition which, as aristocrat and 
believer, he set up against the radical social reforms, which were concealed under 
the cloak of heresy.” Hanzala of Badghis (d. not earlier than 248/862-3) we find 
represented by quantitative verse. Then follow the Shi‘ite Saffarids (253-90/867-903) 
who had risen directly from the popular ranks of Sistan. Their rule bore a military 
character; generous towards their regiments, consciously strict towards themselves, 
they introduced order into the land. From their period we already possess clearer 
fragments of a quantitative nature from the works of the poets Muhammad b. Vasif 
as-Sijzi (287/900), Bassim Kürd Khariji and Muhammad b. Mukhallad as-Sijzi: in 
these fragments Arabic verse-metres can easily be recognised, though they are not 
without defects and possess a freedom which would have been inadmissible in the 
classics. All this agrees with the theoretical conception of the increasing influence of 
Arabic models on the activistic movement, which, engaged as it was in attaining a 
higher degree of perfection, increased its range up to the point where it supplanted the 
old indigenous technique altogether. In reviewing the preserved texts one must cer- 
tainly never lose sight of the possibility of corruption and the still greater probability 
of later ‘emendations’ or violations, especially when the poetry found its way through 
the tadhkiras or works on poetics (e.g. Firüz al-Mashriqi and Abü-Salik Gurgani, both 
belonging to the Saffarid period); this can easily be demonstrated by a poem attrib- 
uted to Bahram Gor (see p. 132), which was originally syllabically measured and 
subsequently adjusted to quantitative verse. 


C. CONTINUOUS FLOW OF LITERATURE. PERSIAN WRITERS 
IN ARABIC LITERATURE (750-850) 


Neither before nor after the beginning of the new era ~ for as such must the Arab 
invasion here be regarded — is there an abundant flow of records, at any rate not to the 
extent that one might wish. Yet there can be no possible doubt as to the continuity of 
literature during the two phases. Persian poetry follows on directly after Middle 
Persian, there is no gap between them. Even if we possessed no information on the 
existence of Middle Persian poetry, we should still be obliged to take it for granted 
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since the most elementary consideration excludes the possibility of the poetical talent 
manifested by the Iranians after the adoption of Islam having descended like a 
thunderbolt for the first time under Islam or having been called into existence by the 
benevolence of Islam. We can at the most admit with H R. Roemer?? “that it was 
Arab domination that gave the Persian mind a new impetus”; yet even this sup- 
position is not needed, for the disproportion between the two periods is merely an 
optical illusion, arising in the one case from the scarcity and in the other from the 
later abundance of our sources. The picture is completed by the accounts and con- 
clusions from early Arabic literature, to which the Iranians certainly contributed in 
the most varied fields, not in the last place in poetry. Its ‘Golden Age’ reached its final 
form at the zenith of Abbasid culture (ca. 750-850), to which the Iranians had made 
an essential contribution, for personalities such as the prose-writer ‘Abdullah b. al- 
Muqaffa* (put to death ca. 142/759-60), the jurist and first of the four orthodox 
Imams Abü-Hanifa (d. ca. 150/767), the grammarian Sibavayhi (d. between 166-194/ 
782-809), the sceptic, poet and satirist al-Bashshàr b. Burd (put to death 167/783), the 
poet Abü-Nuvàs (d. 198/810)?! and others can be counted amongst its most shining 
examples. * 
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III. THE SAMANIDS 
(Middle of 3rd/9th century to end of 4th| 10th) 


With the rise of the Samanids, originally a noble family from Balkh, a dynasty came 
into power that was not only Iranian but moreover one with pronounced feelings for 
Iranian legitimacy. Although during the reigns of the two preceding regional dynasties 
it became evident that the disintegration of the Caliphate had already set in, Baghdad 
lost its supremacy to a still greater extent at the time of the Samanids. This dynasty 
formed a focal point for all the creative forces — both political and cultural — of the 
eastern Iranians, who were striving for independence in a far-lying yet extremely 
vigorous part of the realm of the Caliph whose power there was merely theoretical. 
A powerful factor was certainly to be found in the culture of Eastern Iran, which had 
been left behind by Buddhism in Central Asia and represented a civilisation of a higher 
order than that in the chivalric state of the Sasanians.! The Samanid dominion, which 
under Isma‘il (279—295/892-907) united a large part of Iran, represents the zenith of 
a Central Asian feudal kingdom, the last reflected splendour of the glory of the 
Sasanians.? A general characterisation is given by A. Yakubovskiy?: in the state and 
local administrative machinery we find a repetition of the Abbasid Caliphate, the same 
applying to court life and to the constellation of the armed forces. The army consisted 
of slaves of different nationalities, predominantly Turks, and of proletarian volunteers 
(gházi). The old aristocratic families of Iran kept their hold on the large estates almost 
until the end of the dynasty. It is true that irrigation works enabled large areas of land 
to be cultivated, but the expenditure thereby involved and the burden on agriculture 
in general led to an increase in the number of small holdings and to a rural proletariat. 
These were the foundation stones of the Samanid state, and on them depended the 
prosperity of the nobles and the wealth of the state treasury. The urban population, 
which took on a definitive feudal form towards the end of the 4th/1oth century, was 
better off. Crafts, bazaar and caravan trade enjoyed special protection from the 
Samanids, albeit to the vexation of the nobility. The dynasty attempted to pacify these 
malcontents by incorporating them into the civil service but was not able to eradicate 
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their fundamental dissatisfaction with the central governmental system. The oppo- 
sition became more and more marked and the Samanids tried to quell it by seeking 
support from the aristocracy in the struggle against the mutinous masses, while 
against the nobility they employed slaves (ghuldm) from which a new, Turkish aris- 
tocracy arose. Although these abuses and revolts ultimately led to the fall of the 
Empire‘ — the resistance of the Turkish guards and the priesthood was upon the whole 
insignificant, except in cases when the ruler appeared to them to be insufficiently 
Sunnitic — yet one cannot deny that the Samanid rule was one of the most successful 
and was even regarded as ideal by subsequent generations. Thanks to the economic 
basis and the ambitious policy of the regents and their viziers, cultural life was able to 
develop in abundance while the intelligentsia was no longer to be found exclusively in 
the upper classes. Bukhara and Samarkand became centres whose influence was felt 
far and wide in the Iranian and Turkish world. As regards industry, behind which 
Chinese influences were at various times at work, particular importance may be at- 
tached to the manufacture of excellent paper — a necessary adjunct to a vigorous cul- 
tural development. From the biography of Avicenna we learn not only about the 
magnificent Samanid library, but also of the superabundance of manuscripts, in fact 
we may conclude by mentioning their relatively low price. 


A. LITERATURE IN THE SAMANID PERIOD 


It is thus not to be wondered at that under such favourable material conditions a great 
impetus was given to literary life. The increasing estrangement from Baghdad found 
an echo in a hitherto unknown number of Persian poets and authors. To express this 
more succinctly: under the patronage of this dynasty learning and literature, cultivated 
by both Arabs and Persians, flourished in Transoxania and Khurasan. The Iranians 
wrote prose in Arabic and verse in both Arabic and Persian. Not until the second half 
of the Samanid century did the Persian language penetrate into learned prose. Com- 
pared with the Buyids in Western Iran, a fundamental difference strikes one here. For 
although the Buyids only came into power towards the middle of the 4th/1oth century, 
viz. much later than the Samanids, their authority extended right up to the centre of 
the Caliph’s empire; in fact they, the Persian Shi'ites, wielded such influence over the 
Prince of the Faithful that he became a mere puppet in their hands. On the other hand 
the yoke of the neighbouring Baghdad with its pro-Arab influence lay so heavily on 
their shoulders that for a long time Western Iran remained hardly perceptible in the 
field of Persian literature. But once more we must note the fact that early Persian liter- 
ature cannot be properly judged or understood without reference to the Arabic, which 
ran parallel to it. As regards authors of Iranian descent who wrote in Arabic, we are 
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confronted with the unusual phenomenon of a literature written in two languages. 
And that is not all, for we must constantly bear in mind how essential was the influence 
of the Iranians on the Arab writers themselves.’ 


I. POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN PERSIAN AND CONTEMPORANEOUS 
ARABIC POETRY. CHARACTER OF THE LATTER. FUNDAMENTAL TRAITS OF 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD IN PERSIAN POETRY 


At this point it will be useful to take a closer look at the character of the Persian poetry 
of the activistic movement, which under the Samanids took on a definable form, by 
following the treatise of Ye. E. Bertel’s’ entitled Persidskaya poeziya v Bukhare. Its 
beginnings and first blossoming fall within the early and middle Abbasid period 
(750-1000 A.D.).° The Iranians receive, but they also have something to give, and 
through their nationals writing in Arabic they exert a considerable influence particu- 
larly on Abbasid literature. Among the elements they receive there can frequently be 
found much of what they themselves have given or are still giving. The early Persian 
period falls at the time when the economic position of the Arabs has so altered that 
the most specific vehicle of expression of the intrinsically national, ancient Arabic 
literature, namely the Bedouin gasida, loses its immediate impact on the settled 
population of the towns. Meanwhile, however, from the old patterns a fixed canon has 
come into existence which, already of course ossified and unpliable, is now also ap- 
plied to the new forms of Islamic society, particularly to urban life. But with the rise 
of the towns the Persian element intervenes. A compromise takes place, partly by an 
artificial rendering of the naturalistic nomadic themes and partly by the introduction 
of new subjects that appeal to the urban upper classes, aristocrats, and rulers. The 
poet is no longer the herald of his tribe, as was the case with the pre-Islamic Bedouins, 
but becomes now the spokesman of the privileged classes. The poetry does not for the 
time being suffer any loss of reality, because it includes in its images all the things in 
their own surroundings in which those circles could take an interest. On the soil of 
north-eastern Iran a vigorous literary life soon springs into existence. The grandees of 
Iran approach the Arab lords first of all by means of the latter’s language and take an 
active part in this movement. But with the weakening of the political power of the 
Arab rulers they show a tendency towards the Shu'übiyya and once again towards 
Iranian nationalism, not so much from purely patriotic motives as because they quite 
rightly foresee that Baghdad eventually will not be able to forestall the independence 
of such outlying provinces as Khurasan, Transoxania, and Khvarazm, whose rulers, 
once independent, will be incapable of evading the influence of the native Iranian 
population, the latter preferring to confer the right to its former power henceforth on 
its own aristocracy than on foreign upstarts. The old Iranian nobility, debased as it 
had been by the Arabs, must therefore endeavour to attain its end in an anti-Arab 
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agreement with the people. Whereas before this turn of the tide the grandees had 
themselves occupied most of the literary posts, in the course of time the educated 
classes succeeded in making themselves heard — people well versed in Arabic and later 
also in Persian poetry, professional poets, kátibs (‘writers’, ‘secretaries’) from the 
towns, all of course under the patronage of their masters. The poet has to extol the 
latter in extravagant panegyrics and to entertain them by depicting scenes from their 
lives, which revolve around razm u bazm (‘fighting and feasting’), and to defend them 
by pouring scorn upon their enemies. In short, he has to dance to the tune of the 
aristocrats whose bread he eats — bread which could be bitter enough at times, as is 
evident from many a sigh expressed in verse — for he lives in constant fear of com- 
petition, of falling into disgrace and of old age. Into the immorality of the court and 
through the door of his fear of the uncertain morrow and of old age, creep the poet's 
circumspection and — as a consequence and not seldom in union with it -an unworldly, 
mystical note. Nonetheless, oriental feudal courts continued to be the centres where 
poetry sprang up and flourished, for a sound economic background has always been 
an essential condition for the production of literature. It was the task of the court poets 
to greet their feudal masters with songs of praise on the occasion of public audiences 
and on Moslem as well as national feast-days, to offer congratulations on important 
family events, to bewail the dead, to scoff at and scorn the enemy, to accompany their 
masters on campaigns of war and to the hunt, to enliven drinking parties with song 
and play, etc. Both sides had equally strong interests — the princes in the propaganda, 
notably the establishment and extension of their power, the poets in acquiring fame 
and pecuniary reward, above all the latter. An eloquent example of this state of affairs 
is given by the following: as soon as the Caliphate began to split up into smaller prin- 
cipalities, the poets and scholars were on the one hand seduced from one court to 
another, and on the other hand they themselves sought their own advancement. The 
ghazal, which was to become the main vehicle of expression of Persian lyricism a few 
centuries later, was in these early times not yet in existence. According to Ye. E. 
Bertels it owes its origin in the first place to the amatory introduction to gasidas when 
sung in small intimate circles (see p. 95), as opposed to the complete qasidas recited 
before an audience. The singing is an integral element introduced to heighten the effect 
of such a love-nasib, which in this manner breaks away from the gasida, then by de- 
grees rids itself of the singing altogether and becomes the independent ghazal. Un- 
fortunately it became all too easily pervaded with homosexuality, but one must con- 
stantly bear in mind the influence under which this phenomenon had infiltrated into 
Arabic poetry at the beginning of the Abbasid era (see p. 86). — Contrary to the sup- 
porters of the theory that Persian poetry originated at the courts, I. S. Braginskiy (see 
p. 122) holds the opinion that the ghazal existed in an independent form as early as the 
4th/1oth century and is derived from folklore. It is at any rate certain that the song, 
whether of the folk or artistic variety, must have existed from time immemorial. — The 
Arabic qasida undoubtedly demanded a quantitative metre (‘ariid) ; in other respects its 
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adoption and imitation presented no difficulties, as the song could serve as a basis for 
the nasib. Moreover the panegyric was not foreign to the pre-Islamic period, being a 
logical sequence of the attitude of despotism towards culture. 

The imitation of Arabic poetry, a knowledge of which became imperative for the 
Persian poet when the ancient native tradition (with the exception of folk-poetry) had 
ceased to hold, was extended both to content and to form. Quantitative prosody, rules 
of rhyme and word embellishments were translated, at first imperfectly but later on 
with increasing bravura. A certain essential unity can be discerned both in the ideology 
and the themes. Among the Abbasid poets who had a particularly decisive influence on 
the Persians, the first place must be accorded to al-Mutanabbi (303-54/915--65). 

In the epic and quatrain, on the other hand, the Persian poet goes his own way from 
the very beginning, for here he was led by a firmly established, centuries-old popular 
indigenous tradition. This originality becomes evident already in the style and language 
of the epic and in the rhythm of the quatrain. Though the mathnavi did begin to put 
in an appearance with the Arabs (they adopted it but designated it by the term muz- 
davij), the quatrain was and remained somewhat alien to them." 

As characteristic features of this earliest period of Persian poetry Ye. E. Bertel's 
mentions the following: influence of folk poetry, whose simplicity and realism form 
such a pleasant contrast to the later tyranny of diametrically opposite trends; entire 
absence of religious subjects in the lyrical poetry; bilingualism of Persian poets? (e.g. 
Abu'l-Hasan Shahid from Balkh, one of the earliest of the Samanid period, Abü-Bakr 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Khusravi from Sarakhs, Abü-'Abd?'llàh Muhammad b. *Abdi?llah 
Junaydi); translations from Persian into Arabic, and vice versa. Though we are in 
possession of detailed information concerning the Arabic cultural policy of the Sama- 
nids, when it comes to the real Persian literature of that period we have to rely on 
somewhat scanty scraps which, although relatively more numerous than those of the 
foregoing periods, are nevertheless not so plentiful as to provide more than a rough 
outline and that only of the principal features — not to mention fragments from minor 
poets. The sole exception is the heroic epic. 


2. SOME NAMES 


Where lyrical poetry is concerned, one reads more names and mere fragments than 
actual specimens, for the compilers of anthologies (the first dates from the beginning 
of the 7th/13th century) cater for contemporary taste and the lexicographers in turn 
- for their specific requirements. Only in cases where the extant remnants of any one 
poet's works have been collected and edited individually is it possible to form an 
opinion of the whole and to draw more reliable conclusions as to their literary value 
than those obtained by generalising on the grounds of a haphazardly chosen frag- 
ment.? Of the multitude of names that have been handed down to us whose bearers 
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lived in Samanid times, we may add to those already mentioned in the first place the 
bilingual Abü-Shakür of Balkh (b. 303/915-6), an excellent poet who, though often 
regarded as a predecessor of the much younger Rüdaki, was in fact his contemporary. 
Only 192 scraps of verse have remained of his whole output, among them three 
mathnavis. One of these, named Afarin-ndma (written in 333/944-5), is probably of a 
didactic nature and is composed in the mutagdrib’ metre; the other two are in hazaj 
and khafif measures and were certainly known to Nizàmi. The likewise bilingual Amir 
Abv’l-Hasan b. Ilyas Aghachi from Bukhara came from a high military circle; Hakim 
Khabbaz of Nishapur sprang from the artisan class and probably started his career as 
a baker but later on changed over to the science of medicine. More sagas than facts 
are known about Rábi'a (Zaynw'l-‘Arab) bint Ka‘b-i Quzdari Balkhi, a renowned 
poetess who lived at the end of the period of Samanid supremacy or the beginning of 
the Ghaznavid era.!! She is even said to have lived at the same time as Rüdaki. She 
writes in Arabic (in conformity with her extraction) and in Persian. Her love affair 
with the slave Baktash inspired Ridà-Quli-Khàn Hidayat to compose the romantic 
epic Gulistáàn-i Iram or Baktásh-náma (see p. 340). 

Other poets and prose writers will be mentioned later as occasion arises, for to my 
mind there is no useful end to be served in giving merely a long list of names. 


3. RUDAKY, (DAOIOQD, KISA’7I 


The first really great poet and one who outshone his whole environment was Abü- 
*Abdi'lláh Jafar Rüdaki, also a singer and musician.!? The myth according to which 
heissaidtohave written I, 300,000 distichs and moreover to have been blind from birth 
can be exploded by correct interpretation of the evidence. In respect of the first assertion 
the number is thus reduced to 100,000 !(!) or a little more, while logical calculation, 
together with Daqiqi’s testimony and that of the Shah-ndma, go to show that he be- 
came blind later on.14 He himself speaks of his erudition. His great popularity with 
Amir Nasr 11 (301-31/914-43), whose Isma'ilitic views he shared 5, earned him the 
wealth that became proverbial among later court poets. But the winds turned against 
Isma‘ilism and the fall of the vizier Abu'l-Fadl Bal'ami (326/937-8) also caused the 
fall of Rüdaki who had certainly long been an object of envy on the part of court 
hirelings. As an old man he laments the feebleness of age and complains of his 
distressed condition, in which it is true he died in 329/940—1.!9 Of his divdn only a few 
authenticated poems and verses are left and everything else circulated under his name 
can be attributed to Qatran, who lived about a hundred years later. We must there- 
fore rather take the subsequent appreciation accorded to him as decisive in ranking 
him as a master of the sparkling gasida-panegyrics and to an equal degree of the 
taghazzul (‘ghazal’)-eroticism, meditation and wisdom —from hedonism to pessimism. 
His verse is adorned by a simplicity which the completely antithetical taste of the 
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periods of mannerism that followed were incapable of comprehending, although 
*Unsuri, who lived about a hundred years later, acknowledged that in the ghazal 
Rüdaki has no rival. Certainly we are told that the magical power of his verse, his 
singing and his lute-playing were able to persuade the king, after a stay of several years, 
to leave Herat and return to Bukhara; but this directness of style was already too far 
removed from later generations of poets to exert its erstwhile overmastering force. 
When the most pompous verbalist, Vassaf1’, composed an imitation of this poem four- 
hundred years later, he obviously did so only on account of the above moving anec- 
dote, which must surely have appeared incredible in view of such modest verses.!? 
Since Rüdaki had nothing to offer to satisfy the increasing demands of a literary taste 
intent on artificiality, the divàn was lost. Moreover we may not overlook the fact that 
its effect rested in the main on the combination of verse, music, and song. Nevertheless 
it was Rüdaki who laid the foundation for the Khurasanian panegyrics in the line 
*Unsuri - Mu'izzi ~ Anvari.!? The same straightforward style is to be found in his 
epic poems. In the first place there is Kalila u Dimna™, the well-known collection of 
Indian ‘Bidpai’ fables, which ‘Abdullah b. al-Mugaffa‘ translated from the Middle 
Persian into exemplary Arabic prose. This translation became the basis for subsequent 
adaptations. To Asadi's dictionary we owe the fact that of the lost work at least a 
number of verses have been preserved. These, though they do not permit a closer 
inspection of the contents of the poem, yet confirm anew the characteristic simplicity 
established by his lyrical poetry. This also typified Rüdaki's Sindbdd-ndma*', a story of 
the king's son and the seven viziers, which had followed a course similar to that of 
*Bidpai' from Indian into Middle Persian, thence to Arabic and Persian prose. No 
more than a few verses of this epic have survived, while of the other six there is but one 
single title in existence: ‘Ar@iswn-naf@is, "The Brides of the Jewels’ (i.e. the jewels 
resembling the charming brides). To Rüdaki is attributed the dictionary Täjwl- 
masádir, ‘The Crown of Infinitives’, that may have been known to Asadi (p. 164) but 
has since then disappeared.?? 

Another outstanding poet who appeared at the Samanid court, certainly con- 
siderably younger than Rüdaki, is Daqiqi. But since his greatest importance lies in the 
field of the epic he will be discussed later on in that context (see p. 153 et zeg 

The life of Abu'l-Hasan (Abü-Isbaq?) Kisa'i of Merv (b. 341/953) followed a curious 
course, for up to his fiftieth year he was a frivolous waster. He paid flattery first and 
foremost to the Samanids but also to the Abbasids and Sultan Mahmüd, all of whom 
were Sunnites; later on he became a strict ascetic and a passionate Shr'ite, and was the 
first to extol the Twelve Imáms, for that reason repeatedly incurring the displeasure 
of the Isma‘ilite Nàsir-i Khusrau (b. 394/1003-4, see p. 186 et seq.). He dedicated 
himself to mystical contemplation up to a great age. Although the actual motive for 
his inward conversion cannot be established, no doubt at all may be entertained asto 
its sincerity. 
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4. PROVINCIAL POETS AT THE COURTS OF THE AL-I MUHTAJ 
IN CHAGHANIYAN, ZIYARIDS AND BUYIDS 


It would be an easy matter to expand the list of lyric writers who grouped themselves 
around the earlier and later Samanids. More names however would convey but little, 
and the evaluation accorded them in handbooks on the subject — with the exception of 
Ye. E. Bertel’s’ standard treatise mentioned above?! — is usually based on inadequate 
data. There is but one sure way of correcting this state of affairs, namely by mono- 
graphical treatment of each separate poet. Nowadays, thanks to the Tehran editions 
of Asadi's dictionary and to the tadhkiras, one has more reliable material to go by, 
despite all its one-sidedness owing to lexicographical, aesthetic, and social consider- 
ations. Let us now turn to the poets themselves. 

As well as at Bukhara we find poets appearing at the courts of the rulers of Chaghà- 
niyàn in Juzjàn, the Ziyarids in Tabaristan, the Buyids in Western Iran. The Al-i 
Muhtaj of Chaghaniyan patronized Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muh. Munjik from Tirmidh 
(second half of the 4th/1oth century), whose insults and impudence offered a favour- 
able opportunity to the lexicographers to show to advantage the peculiarities of 
language which were so welcome to them; such a picture can of course lay no claim to 
completeness or fidelity. Fragments found in the tadhkiras and elsewhere, as well as 
the express testimony of the anthologists, show him as having been in fact an out- 
standing panegyrist, though a verse of Süzani's?5 leads one to the conclusion that 

-Munjik had a special proclivity towards the satire. 

The fact cannot be ignored that western dynasties, such as the ‘Altids, Ziyarids and 
Buyids, notwithstanding their vigorous political traditions, made on the whole the 
smallest contribution to the development of literature.” The Ziyarid Shamsu’l-ma‘Ali 
Qàbüs b. Vushmgir (366~403/976-1012), an impetuous man but a brilliant writer of 
Arabic, was surrounded by a number of poets whose names are known to us and who 
wrote in the Tabari dialect; several of them wrote besides in the common literary 
language, e.g. Abu'l-Qàsim Ziyad b. Muhammad al-Qamari al-Jurjáni and Abü-Bakr 
Muhammad b. *Ali al-Khusravi from Sarakhs (d. before 393/1002). It was also under 
the Ziyarids that the poet Manüchihri (d. 432/1040-41) started his career. 

The courts of the Buyids (333-447/945~1055) appear to present a surprising picture. 
They were a purely Iranian dynasty from Daylam and rose to such great power that 
they obtained sovereign rule over Iraq as well as the western half of Persia and even 
held the Caliphs of Baghdad in check: pioneers of the Persian Shi'a, five hundred years 
before the Safavids! Western Iran, however, was too much exposed to the influence of 
Baghdad to allow the Buyid residences of Ray, Isfahan and Shiraz to become focal 
points of Persian literature. At least three of the Buyid Shahanshahs were themselves 
writers of Arabic verse, such as *Adudu'd-daula (d. 372/983), the most famous of all 
and the last patron of al-Mutanabbi (see p. 143). His bearing on Persian poetry was of a 
peculiar nature: he was fond of syllabic verses in the Tabari dialect. Nonetheless the 
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literary movements from Khurasan obtained the upper hand and found fertile soil 
especially in the adjacent territory of Ray: the ‘Sahib’ Isma‘ll b. *Abbàd from Tàlaqàn 
(326-85/938-95), vizier to the Buyids Mu'ayyidu'd-daula and Fakhru'd-daula, was as 
enlightened and cultured as he was generous. He possessed a library so extensive that 
apparently about four hundred camels would have been required for its removal when 
the Samanid Nüh II (365-87/976-98) was trying to induce him to enter his service. 
The Kitdbwl-aghani, "The Book of Songs’, a thesaurus of Arabic poetry by Abu'l- 
Faraj Isfahàni (d. 356/967), accompanied him on all his journeys. But the fact that 
during his viziership (977-995) there were several poets writing either in Persian or in 
both languages, points to his having borne a favourable attitude towards works in 
Arabic as well as in Persian. When the poet Badi‘w’z-zaman from Hamadan, a youth- 
ful prodigy at improvising Arabic verse (d. 398/1008) and later famous for his Maqgá- 
mas, appeared at the age of twelve before the ‘Sahib’, he was given three Persian verses 
from the divdn of Abü-Muhammad Mansir b. ‘Ali Mantiqi from Ray to translate. The 
boy immediately recited his translation. But what interests us particularly here is that 
it was certainly not by mere chance that verses by Mantiqi, whom A. Mirzoyev 
regards as an eloquent example of the high standard to which lyrical poetry had risen 
in the roth century®’, were selected for the test. Mantiqi’s genius for rhetoric was in- 
tended to render the task more difficult rather than more easy. And he, the bilingual 
panegyrist of the vizier, was in fact renowned as a rhetorical ‘Virtue, thanks to the 
proximity of the Arab metropolis. 

Among the bilingual poets we may mention Khusravi of Sarakhs (see p. 143), who, 
however, associated himself more closely with the Tabaristan Ziyarid Amir Shamsu'l- 
ma‘ali Qábüs b. Vushmgir. In the service of the ‘Sahib’ we also find the brilliant 
panegyrist Kamalwd-din Bundar of Ray (d. 401/1010; according to E. G. Browne? 
his poetry was written between 997 and 1029), who in addition to composing Persian 
and Arabic verse also wrote in the Gilaki dialect. As late as the 12th century the poet 
Zahir Faryabi boastfully compared himself to him. At the courts of the Buyids 
Avicenna put his political ingenuity to the test. Among the later poets Kiya Ghadà'iri 
(i.e. the maker of majolica) from Ray (d. 425-6/1034-5) stands out; in reality he was 
a spy in the service of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna at the court of the latter's Buyid 
rivals.?? 


5. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST PERIOD 


What now can be said to characterise the earliest period of the Persian literature with 
an arabising tendency, viz. the time from the Arab conquest and the first native dyn- 
asties up to the appearance of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna? Let me finish and complete 
the foregoing sketch by quoting Ye. E. Bertel's'*? masterly summary, here recapitu- 
lated shortly and concisely: (1) Persian poetry has many points of contact with con- 
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temporary Arabic verse and constitutes a literature in two languages; the dependence 
of Persian poetry on Arabic is thus the natural outcome, but on the other hand the 
Persian spirit penetrates deeply into the latter; (2) Persian as an effective literary lan- 
guage demonstrates the powerlessness of the Baghdad Caliphate and the loss of at- 
traction of the latter for the Iranian aristocracy; (3) feudal ideology permeates the 
whole of poetry, from the organisation of literary life up to the themes themselves; (4) 
the ghazal still exists only as a component part of the gasida?! ; (5) the qasida, either 
panegyric or ‘satirical’, is the main poetic form; (6) the eulogy grows into an ideal- 
isation which in its turn becomes a set of stereotyped phrases; (7) the didactic epic 
undergoes considerable development, in contrast for the time being to the heroic, 
though in both cases the Iranian spirit is evident, as opposed to the qasida with its 
arabising tendency; (8) the rubá'i, a specific kind of Persian folk-poetry, has not as yet 
found its way into the literature of the aristocracy; (9) all subjects revolve around the 
theme of razm u bazm, ‘fighting and feasting’; (10) as there was a general absence of 
danger of war, subjects dealing with peace and with the pomp and circumstance of the 
court predominate; (11) the static feeling does not permit any deeper development of 
the theme; thence follows the self-sufficiency of each couplet; (12) religious subjects are 
of subordinate importance because the prosperous aristocrat has no need to look 
forward to a state of bliss in the world to come when he can taste to the full of earthly 
joys in this world, even though this may be contrary to the laws of Islam (the pleasures 
of wine!) ; (13) as regards descriptions, no convention has as yet been formed, although 
there are already signs pointing towards such; the range of subjects suitable for ex- 
pression in verse is certainly more limited than in Arabic poetry, but is not as yet 
canonised; (14) the function of poetry is reduced to two antithetic elements: on the one 
hand aesthetic entertainment, by which the poet enters into the mental sphere of his 
masters, and on the other a means of livelihood and dependence. Signs of meditation, 
discontent and criticism later take form in antifeudal Süfism; (15) as opposed to this 
feudal classicism, the Ghaznavid period is characterised by a feudal romanticism. 

In the above summary Ye. E. Bertel’s ignores the folk-element, to which I. S. 
Braginskiy on the contrary accords his main attention. 


B. THE EARLIEST MONUMENTS 


There are in existence a few records, not really belonging to the field of literature, still 
less ranking as examples of belles-lettres, which nevertheless deserve mention in virtue 
of their being the oldest first-hand documents?? committed to writing in the Persian 
language. They are the following: inscriptions of Tang-i Azao in Hebrew script dating 
from the year 752-3 A.D.?!; the private letter of a Jewish merchant, written in Hebrew 
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script and found in Dandan-Uyliq near Khotan, dating maybe also from as early as 
the 8th century; signatory inscriptions of Jewish witnesses concerning a church in 
Malabar, dating from the early 9th century; a Jewish-Persian legal document from 
the year 1020 from Hormshir in Khuzistan. There are also a contract dealing with 
the sale of a piece of ground dating from 501/1107, discovered in the country of 
Khotan (?); entries on the title page of a Kūfī copy of the Koran concerning the 
birth of three children, between 561—67/1165—71; records, six in number, from Bami- 
yan, one of which dates from 607/1211. (Copies of old letters and records, from as 
early as the Ghaznavid and Seljuq periods, have survived in various collections of 
documents and historical works.) To these later dates belong also the Küfi inscrip- 
tions of Khurram-abad (in Luristan) from 513/1119 and Georgian coins from 1210. 

Of a literary, though not belletristic, nature are also the following: a commentary 
on Ezechiel in Hebrew script, a translation of the Psalms in Syrian script, discovered in 
Bulayiq (Turfan), and fragments in Manichaean script; these are very ancient Persian 
monuments but none of them are dated. 


I. THE EARLIEST POETRY AND PROSE, INCLUDING 
THE WORKS OF AVICENNA AND AL-BIRUNI 


It is possible on the other hand to affix dates to the following: verses from Ibn 
Khurdadhbih (d. 230/844)95; twenty-seven defective verses in a Manichaean manu- 
script dating from the first half of the 4th/1oth century; fragments from Bilauhar and 
Büdàásaf are derived either from Rüdaki or from members of his circle?9; Risdla-i 
ahkám-i fiqh-i hanafi, ‘On the Hanafi doctrine of Law’, by Abu'l-Qàásim Ishaq b. 
Muh. Samarqandi (d. 342/953), composed about 320/932, the manuscript dating from 
795/1392-39'; the old preface to Abü-Mansür's Shdh-ndma in prose (which was 
actually Firdausi’s source), from 346/957-8; Abü-'Alt Muhammad Bal'ami's trans- 
lation, properly speaking a partly abridged and partly enlarged revision of the 
chronicle of Tabari, from 352/963?*; an abridged translation of Tabari’s commentary 
on the Koran, executed by a group of Transoxanian scholars under the Samanid 
Mansür b. Nüh (350-65/961—76), the oldest manuscript of which was discovered in 
Ardabil and dates from 606/12093?; two risálas: Istikhraj dar shindkhtan-i ‘umr, "The 
Knowledge of Life in Extract’, and Shash fasl, ‘Six Chapters’, on the astrolabe, by 
Abi-Ja‘far Muh. b. Ayyüb Hasib Tabari, the latter written about 354/965, the manu- 
script dating from 372/982-3*9; Kashfi?I-Mahjüb, "The Unveiling of the Concealed’ 
(Isma‘ilitic) by Abü-Ya'qüb Sijistàni, still alive about 360/970; Abü-Nasr Hasan b. 
“Ali Qumi's Kitab-i madkhal dar ‘ilm-i nujiim, ‘Introduction to Astronomy’, dates from 
365/975, the manuscript from 1231; Hudidv|-‘dlam, "The Boundaries of the World", by 
an anonymous author (Ibn Farighiin?)*! from 372/982-3; ‘Aj@ibwI-buldan, ‘The 
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Wonders of the Lands’, by Abu'l-Mu'ayyad Balkhi, written for the Samanid Abu'l- 
Qasim Mob b. Mansür (365-87/976-97), of which unfortunately only a rump has 
survived, and that moreover corrupted by a later hand. From the same author there 
was a work entitled Kitdb-i Garshásp, the probable source of Asadi's Garshásp-náma 
(despite several differences) (see p. 165), to be found in very condensed form in the 
Sistán-ndma, which according to M. Bahàr is part of a lost Sháh-náma in prose, but in 
' the opinion of M.-N. Osmanov“? a separate work by Abu'I-Mu'ayyad. G. Lazard 
(Bvib) has recently discovered three manuscripts which, to judge both by the style and 
by the writing, are of very ancient origin: (1) Ddnish-ndma, ‘The Book of Knowledge’ 
(medicine in verse-form!) by Maysari, written in 367—70/978-81 (MS Paris, dated 
852/1448); (2) Kitáb-i Hidàyatw'I-muta'allimin, ‘The Book of Guidance for Learners’ 
(medicine), by Abü-Bakr Rabi‘ b. Akhavayni Bukhara’i, written about 370/981 (MS 
Oxford, dated 478/1085); (3) a commentary on Kalabadi (Süfistic, MS Peshavar, dated 
473/1081). 

There is uncertainty as to the date of the pharmacopoeia Kitdbwl-abniya ‘an* 
haq@ igi’l-adviya, "The Book on the Rudiments of the Real Nature of Medicines’, by 
Muvaffaq Abü-Mansür b. ‘Ali Haravi (surviving in a MS dated 447/1056 from the pen 
of the poet Asadi of Tüs, a magnificent ancient Persian document in book form); some 
scholars, among those of recent date also Muhammad Bahar“, place it in the period 
of the Samanid Mansür b. Nüh (350-65/961—76), others — in particular Muhammad 
Qazvini — at an undeterminable date with 447/1056 as terminus ad quem. 

This survey would not be complete without at least mention being made of Avicenna 
and al-Birüni, although in the course of their fertile and extremely influential scholarly 
activity they wrote on the whole only exceptionally in the Persian language (assuming 
also that the relevant surviving scripts are authentic). Nevertheless we are concerned 
here with valuable specimens of Persian prose, in respect of time close to those cited 
above. Abi-‘Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna; b. 370/980 near Bukhara; d. 428/980 in Hama- 
dan), was a physician, natural scientist and philosopher, who also wrote verse in 
Arabic and Persian. The polyhistor Abu'r-Rayhán Muh. al-Birüni (b. 362/972-3 in 
Khvárazm, d. 443/1051 in Ghazna) is unique among the Islamic scholars on account 
of his uncompromising love of truth, his precision, and critical spirit.“ Thus he explains 
historical phenomena by economic causes and considers certain aspects of religion to 
be incompatible with science.“ It is striking that both these outstanding figures of 
Moslem erudition attached importance to rendering knowledge accessible to those of 
their compatriots who were unacquainted with the Arabic tongue. It is no less surpris- 
ing that at this early period they were capable of writing a clear, robust scholarly Per- 
sian prose— Avicenna in hisconcise philosophical encyclopaedia Danish-ndma-i ‘Al@i*, 
‘The Book of Knowledge’, dedicated to the Kakuyid *Ala'u'd-daula of Isfahan, and 
two further essays (according to M. Bahar* the style is in keeping with the period, the 
authorship probable), and Birünt in At-tafhim li-av@ ili sind‘ati’ t-tanjim, “Information 
on the Beginnings of the Art of Astrology’. 
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Speaking generally, with the decline of the political power of Baghdad the knowledge 
of the Arabic language on the part of the feudal lords and their satellites also dimin- 
ishes and they now make use of the vernacular of the people, who had never known 
Arabic. Thus the first Persian prose came into being 2 

All the works enumerated are distinguished by their lucid straightforward ‘Samanid’ 
style and are in general void of rhetorical embellishments, whereby the percentage of 
Arabic loan-words is small. 

But this is not yet all: we also possess records, unfortunately somewhat lacking in 
precision and lucidity, of other books, no longer extant. Birüni states that the sectarian 
Bih-áfaridh wrote a book in the Persian language for his followers (about 132/749-50). 
Between 170~7/786-94 Manke translated Shànàq's book on medicine from Sanskrit ` 
into Persian, evidently still in Pahlavi script, because Abi-Hatim of Balkh was 
entrusted with the translation into ‘Persian’, viz. Islamic Persian and thus Arabic 
script.” 


C. THE EPIC TRADITION OF IRAN? 


The first authenticated official Sasanian text of the traditional epic of Iran (Khoday- 
nama, ‘The Book of the Kings’) appeared approximately in its present form under 
Khusrau Anishirvan I (531-79), the last one soon after the accession to the throne of 
. Yazdagird III (632-51), thus shortly before the dynasty came to an end. This redaction 
contained the history of Iran from the very earliest beginnings and is a mixture of truth 
and legend. The revival of the old tradition, namely when already in the first half of the 
8th century Persian historical works were translated into Arabic, signifies one of the 
earliest stages in the awakening of national sentiment on the part of the Iranians. 
Mas'üdi records the translation of a history of the Sasanians for the Caliph Hisham 
(already mentioned, see p. 129). Some of the translators confined themselves to popu- 
lar sagas connected with the Sasanians, including the heroic deeds of the Sistanian 
Rustam (the latter began to appear in the epic poem at the time when the Arsacids 
were succeeded by the Sasanians). The first of the Khoddy-ndmas translated into 
Arabic is the work of Ibnu'l-Mugaffa*, an Iranian, renowned far and wide as one of 
the best Arabic stylists (put to death ca. 142/7 59-60). The Middle Persian original has 
not survived and unfortunately the same fate befell the translation just mentioned, as 
well as eight other translations or editions (Siyarwl-muluk, viz. Khoddy-nama, in New 
Persian Sháh-ndma). Of these Misa b. ‘Isa al-Kisravi's edition was especially re- 
nowned, for it even rivalled that of Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*.5! Only some scattered fragments 
in Arabic chronicles have been passed down to us. The Persian prose version of the 
epic, that probably constitutes only one part of the whole, namely the extract on 
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Garshasp by Abu'l-Mu'ayyad from Balkh, has been already referred to (see p. 150). 
This author was preceded by Mas'üdi from Merv (before 355/965-6) with a poem of 
similar content which, however, was not immediately designated as Sháh-ndma. From 
this mathnavi three verses have been preserved in the epical hazaj. From Firdausi 
himself we learn that he owed the material for his conception of Rustam's death to a 
certain Azad-Sarv, a poet who in his turn lived with an Iranian patriot named Ahmad 
b. Sahl in Merv; on another occasion (d propos the story of the Ashkanians) he quotes 
as authority a dihgan from Chach in Transoxania. These then were the forerunners of 
the most important prose version of the Shah-ndma, the source actually used by 
Firdausi — namely the product of a group of four Eastern Iranian Zoroastrians who 
had collaborated on the initiative of Abü-Mangür Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq, 
the feudal ruler of Tüs, doubtless also in the spirit of the latter's social opinions. This 
committee made use of the Khoddy-ndma in Pahlavi as well as of other ancient docu- 
ments and completed its task in 346/957. There is some uncertainty as to the Shdh- 
nama ~ testified to only by Birüni — of the poet Abü-*Ali Muhammad b. Ahmad from 
Balkh, whom W. Barthold™ wishes to identify with Muhammad b. Ahmad Daqiqi 
. (see below). Other scholars hold differing opinions, none of which, however, are 
regarded by M.-N. Osmanov as sound.5? 

Notwithstanding all the names that have been quoted, we are unable to disclose the 
indirect and direct sources otherwise than fragmentarily. A very great deal of material 
has been lost, either through the unpropitiousness of the times or because the great 
master put all others into the shade. But we must at any rate not ignore the factors of 
oral tradition and folklore, from which it is certain that Firdausi borrowed appropri- 
ate matter to a very large extent. 

The bare facts we have brought forward will suffice to leave no one in doubt as to 
the feudal and aristocratic mould into which the whole of the written tradition was 
cast. W. Barthold*5, whom I follow here and there, has already shown that “in 
Moslem Persia, as also in the pre-Moslem period beginning with the Achaemenid 
epoch, epical poetry, the literary treatment of epical themes and their transference to 
historical personages was concentrated in Eastern Iran". But in whatever part of Iran 
the ‘sagas’ may have originated, some of them at any rate can be proved to form part 
of the common heritage of the entire Iranian nation from the earliest times onward. 
Finally it can be shown that in Iran epical poetry continued to be written longer than 
anywhere else and only gradually ceased to. exist in the 11th to 12th centuries, con- 
temporaneously with the fall of the chivalric nobility and the accompanying rise of the 
towns. l 

Yet the epical tradition was not limited to Eastern Iran. Shah-mardan’s Nuzhat- 
nama-i ‘Al@i, “Al#i’s Book of Pleasure’, shows that it also existed in Western Iran, 
and that it was a tradition peculiar to this region and different from that of the East. 
It took shape in two prose summaries: the first, a voluminous work dating from 977 
to about 1010, was collected by Rustam Lariyani, to all appearances a historiographer 
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at the court of the Buyids; the second was written by Pirüzàn, ‘the teacher’, at the 
command of his Kakuyid Amir between 1040 and 1050. About seventy years later 
Shāhmardān reproduced Pirüzan's version in abridged form in his Nuzhat-náma 
(1120); he was already acquainted with the eastern tradition from the works of Abu'l- 
Mu’ayyad Balkhi and Firdausi and is conspicuous on account of a special tendency to 
explain the myths in a rationalistic manner, With the break-up of the Buyids and their 
literature in the Persian language, the western tradition fell into decay and thus did 
not attain to an artistic treatment in verse-form as did the eastern tradition in Khu- 
rasan in the Sháh-náma.** 

With V. Minorsky®’ one must draw attention to pre-Islamic culture which, next to 
non-Islamic inspiration, formed a beneficent counterweight to Süfi quietism. The in- 
fluence of the Iranian epic went hand in hand with the belief in the Imáms. This up- 
held the national consciousness already in the shu'übiyya and was to the advantage of 
those rulers who prided themselves on their Persian origin. The most renowned 
subjects of Moslem-Iranian heroic and romantic poetry can be traced back to in- 
digenous tradition or to purely secular material (Firdausi, Nizdmi, etc.). 


D. DAQIQI 


An outstanding figure at the close of the Samanid period is Abü-Mansür Muhammad 
b. Ahmad Dagiqi of Tis (though Balkh, Bukhara and Samarqand are also sometimes 
mentioned as his birthplace). He was born at any rate before the middle of the 4th/ 
Ioth century and died between 366/976 and 370/981. He wrote poems to the glory of 
the Samanids and their governor in Khurasan, one of the Chaghaniyàn princes. The 
theory according to which he had become converted to Zoroastrianism must be re- 
jected; for, based as it is on a certain lyrical fragment, it proves no more than the ro- 
mantic interest of a liberally-minded Moslem conforming to the cultural trends of 
Samanid policy that consciously followed in the wake of the Sasanian tradition." The 
importance of Daqiqi from the standpoint of literary history lies not in his lyrical 
poetry, although the latter surpassed the average and enjoyed the high esteem of his 
contemporaries, but in his endeavours — still clearly discernible today — on behalf of 
the Iranian national epic by which he prepared the way for Firdausi's Shdh-ndma. His 
work contains a little under one thousand verses dealing with the introduction of the 
new religion by Zoroaster under Gushtàsp and with the conflict arising between him 
and Arjasp on account of it; but thanks to Birüni we know with certainty that he 
actually wrote more than this number, even though the figures given in other records 
(9000 and even 20000 couplets) must appear exaggerated,*? All that has been preserved 
has been incorporated by Firdausi in his work. That the author of the Sháh-náma 
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judges Dagiqi’s work severely is not without reason: the fragment is duller and more 
monotonous as regards style, and falls short of the elegance and richness of imagination 
to be found in Firdausi®; the eloquent panegyrist and lyricist proves to be a poor 
narrator. It may be asked for what reason Firdausi used inferior verses, not his own, 
and of secondary importance at that? He could have done the same thing with other 
extracts from the same poet! Did Firdausi wish to disparage the value of the more 
ticklish passages at a later period, when with the fall of Samanids religious liberty 
came to an end, and, by maintaining silence, himself remain free from all suspicion? 
The same kind of evasion seems to be provided by the dream with which Firdausi 
introduces the insertion: Daqiqi is said to have appeared to him in a dream and to 
have besought Firdausi to include the verses in his Shah-nadma; but the latter hastens 
to add that he himself had better verses! Why and when Daqiqi began to work on the 
epic, why and when it came to a standstill, is not known; but there is good reason to 
suppose that his sudden death was not the first signal for Firdausi to take over his 
work on the Shah-ndma.*?* The usual assumption, that both poets had drawn their 
material from the same text, viz. the prose version of Abü-Mansür's committee, is 
contested by M. Bahar®, who regards the lost prose Sháh-nàma of Abul-Mu'ayyad 
(see p. 150) as Daqiqi’s source. Admittedly Daqiqi alone cannot have invented the 
verse metre and style characteristic of the epic, but he must nevertheless have con- 
tributed his share to both elements for Firdausi to have been provided with a complete 
ready-made pattern. Daqiqi or his predecessors were able to use popular heroic 
songs, particularly the dirges on Siyavash®, as a basis, for these used to be sung in 
Bukhara by folk singers with musical accompaniment; they arranged the style to suit 
literary purposes and adapted the songs to the most appropriate Arabic verse- 
measure (mutagárib or hazaj). They thus satisfied the requirements of aristocratic 
aesthetic theory and yet continued to preserve pure Iranian tradition in their works 
(Ye. E. Bertel's*, but only as regards Daqiqi). According to E. Benveniste® the 
mutaqárib is a sequel to the Middle Persian’ hendekasyllabus and is not derived from 
Arabic prosody. The same may be the case with other Persian metres. 

When still quite a young man the poet was assassinated by his Turkish slave. Later 
` sources sought to reveal an erotic relationship, but the real motive may have been of 
a different kind, in particular his unmalleable character, which the Sháh-náma under- 
lines all too clearly. 


E. FIRDAUSI 


Dagigqi’s fragment has its origin in the feudal spirit in its purest form; the vassals 
serve their masters, display their chivalrous courage and remain faithful to the grave, 
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with complete disregard of their own death and destruction. Disputes are settled more 
frequently by duel than by battle, for personal encounter exhibits the virtues of chivalry 
more clearly. All these features are of course also to be found in Firdausi; he lays stress 
on Iranian legitimacy, of which the distinctive mark is the hereditary farr. The Sasanians 
inherited it from former dynasties, the Samanids from the Sasanians, and had there- 
fore a legal claim to the possession of Iran.** In his love-scenes however Firdausi partly 
changes over into a romantic style. The somewhat younger ‘Unguri lapses into it alto- 
gether” and Gurgani’s heroes even violate the principle of loyalty in the midst of 
amorous intrigues. 

Like a giant, not only of earlier times but of the whole of Persian literature, arises 
Abv’l-Qasim Mansir (? Hasan, Ahmad ?) Firdausi of Tis (more accurately perhaps 
of the village Vazh, near Tabaran, part of the city of Tis). His name has been known 
long since in Europe and also far beyond the boundaries of Iranian culture from 
numerous works of orientalist scholars and from translations. The millenial cele- : 
brations in 1934 proclaimed the fame of the writer of the Shah-ndma literally through- 
out the world. Biographical details concerning the classical poets of the East are cer- 
tainly not conspicuously plentiful. Firdausi is in many respects an exception: ap- 
parently there are sufficient data but they are of a much more recent period (the 
earliest date from a century after the death of the poet) and are full of uncertain ele- 
ments and even sagas; after a critical rejection of all the historical contradictions, im- 
possibilities and sentimentality there is but little remaining. All that one has to build 
on are the allusions scattered about by the poet himself in the Shah-ndma, although 
this material is not always unequivocal and, in consequence of the very poor recon- 
structions of the text that have been made up till now®, is in no sense sufficiently 
reliable. Data taken from the epical poem Yiisufu Zalikhd, proved since to have been 
forged, are quite useless for biographical purposes. On the ground of more or less 
definitive combinations, Firdausi’s birth has now been placed between 320-4/932-6, 
officially (according to Th. Néldeke®) in the year 934, although the years 326/937-8, 
329/940-1 or 331/942—3 are also occasionally given. By birth and conviction a small 
landowner (dihgán) in his native province, with no means at his disposal (he is glad to 
be exempt from paying taxes) he no doubt devoted himself to literature and poetry 
from his early youth onwards, and possibly also to epic-writing; but he began his main 
work only after reaching manhood. He derived his material from Abü-Mansgür's 
redaction of the traditional epic of Iran (see p. 152) but M.-N. Osmanov” shows that 
he also made use of numerous other sources, undoubtedly supplemented to a great 
extent by oral tradition." Neither he nor Daqiqi was familiar with Middle Persian. 
Firdausi probably started work in 365/975-6, that is before the death of his pre- 
decessor. Supported both morally and materially by people of high rank and by 
friends, he worked for several decades at his masterpiece, mostly in his native town. 

Firdausi is said to have gone to Baghdad in order to present the first version of the 
Sháh-nàáma, dated 384/994-5, to the Buyid Prince Baha’u’d-daula, as the representative 
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of a strong Iranian power. This can in fact be proved by reference to the work itself, 
though admittedly it is impossible to determine which portions were concerned. But 
the prince’s response was apparently not such as Firdausi had hoped for. If the evi- 
dence for this journey is only to be found in the connection with Yüsuf u Zalikhd, 
supposedly Firdausi's second epic poem, then it is a hypothesis that stands or falls 
with the authenticity of the latter work. Firdausi’s stay in Khan-Lanjan (near Isfahan), 
where he is said to have offered a second version of the Sháh-náma, dating from 
389/998-9, to Hakim Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi-Bakr, the feudal ruler there, can 
be rejected altogether for the simple reason that it concerns a stay that has been con- 
structed out of a misconstrued alien postscript in a Shah-ndma manuscript.” 

In the meantime the Samanid supremacy, in the spirit of which the Shah-ndma had 
been written, was nearing its close, It collapsed completely on the defeat of the 
Samanids by the Iligh-Khan in Transoxania and by Mahmid of Ghazna in Khurasan. 
The work must have been influenced by the radical change in political circumstances, 
for in Sultan Mahmiid the poet evidently thought to find the ardently longed-for man 
of the ‘unification and re-birth of Iran’. As soon as Mahmid came into power 
Firdausi, then fifty-eight years old, despatched at intervals portions of his poem to 
Ghazna, and accompanied it each time by panegyric verse. This custom was started 
somewhere about the middle of the work. Strangely enough the Samanids are only 
mentioned once in the Shah-náma."? Were such parts deleted after the political reversal, 
or was the old regime already dying out to such an extent that the poet felt he could 
no longer count on the support of the dynasty? It is remarkable that Firdausi sings the 
praises of Mahmüd and complains of his own distress in one and the same breath! 
Yet he never utters a single word of thanks, possibly because he had nothing to be 
grateful for. It is generally assumed that Firdausi finally completed his monumental 
work in the year 400/1009~10."4 Apparently he took this redaction personally to 
Ghazna but again without success. Did in fact the violent quarrel between the poet 
and the Sultan break out, a quarrel which according to the legend led the former to 
write a bitter satire, with disastrous consequences for himself? It is said that he was 
obliged to flee from the wrathful Sultan's vicinity and wander restlessly from place to 
place in the regions of Iran until, after long years of vagabondage and penury, he 
finally obtained pardon and returned to Tüs, only to die there. The story goes on to 
relate that the dead poet was just being borne to his grave when a caravan entered the 
city gate, laden with rich gifts from Mahmid. This is obviously a case of distorted 
reality combined with sentimental fiction. The famous satire seems to be mainly a 
mere assembly of verses (c. 100) taken from various parts of the Sháh-náma.'* Further- 
more we hear that all but six of its verses were destroyed. Where, then, do the present 
hundred verses come from? Although it is quite certain that the poet met with bitter 
disappointments at the court of Mahmüd, it is not clear that they were accompanied 
by an open conflict. What was the cause of this disfavour? Sultan Mahmüd, an enemy 
of the Shi‘a and of Ismà'ilism in particular, may have been prejudiced if the court 
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camarilla suspected the poet of leanings in that direction. But the change in Mah- 
müd's politics as a whole must also be taken into account. By fighting against the 
Tligh-Khan the Sultan exhibited a quasi-accommodation to Iranian patriotism. Con- 
versely, the Iranian patriots’ idea of a struggle between Iran and Turan suited the 
policy of Ghazna. But from the year 401/1010-11 onwards a change set in: another 
vizier was appointed, the court chancellery conducted its correspondence in Arabic 
instead of Persian and sought closer relations with Baghdad; Firdausi, who because of 
his distressed circumstances enjoyed the support of Mahmüd's people until his work 
was finished, now became the victim of the new political trend, for the Shah-ndma 
ceased to be an object of further interest to the court. That he sought refuge with other 
rulers was not so much on account of political persecution as because he was an old 
man, hard pressed by necessity. Thus the story that he was obliged to flee, first to 
Herat and then to Tabaristan until he was beyond the sphere of influence of Mahmiid 
and reached the Buyid Baha?u'd-daula or the latter's son, does not seem to be quite in 
accordance with the facts. At the most it can be concluded tbat he wandered from 
court to court, although not even such an Odyssey is necessarily true. But it is cer- . 
tainly not in concordance with the historically certifiable data contained in the prefa- 
tory songs to some of the Yusuf u Zalikhà manuscripts that he composed this epic only 
towards the end of his life at the request of the Buyids. Sources depicting the conflict 
and its consequences are prejudiced and hostile towards Mahmüd. The end of the 
poet's life is veiled in obscurity. The manifold complaints about his neglected old age 
lead one to assume that he actually was exposed to want, if not to real distress. A 
further development in the policy of Ghazna does not take place until 415/1025, and 
this likewise is reflected in a change of vizier. À more favorable wind might then have 
blown for the poet, but he had died in the meantime, perhaps in a foreign land (411/ 
1020-1 or 416/1025-6). This was the origin of the familiar sentimental legend of the 
caravan and the gifts. 

There are many gaps, obscurities and riddles in the life of Firdausi. Much has been 
elucidated but there still remains far more to be done. Renewed investigations, new 
sources, progressive and ever more reliable interpretations, and above all a critical 
edition of the Shah-ndma, could yield further results. The most important disclosure of 
recent times is the certainty that Firdausi had never been in Khan-Lanjan and that the 
romantic epic Yüsuf u Zalikhá, based on the 12th Sura, about Joseph, son of Jacob, 
and his experiences, is erroneously ascribed to him (Shirani, Qarib, Minuvi, Khay- 
yàm-pür, Nafisi)"*; thus for instance in the quite unreliable preface to the Shah-ndma 
of Baysunghur”’, dating from 829/1425-6. Other authorities from the same period ~ 
some of them of greater importance — such as Háfiz-i Abrü, Jami and Daulatshah, 
remain silent, and not a single manuscript of the epic is available in which Firdausi 
is quoted in the script. The untenability of opinions from other quarters can be proved 
by a series of intrinsic and extrinsic reasons that are irrefutable. The style alone (e.g. 
the coordination of synonyms) makes it impossible to attribute the poem even to a 
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contemporary of Firdausi. It is not an anonymous work (dated about 476/1083, 
Minuvi; 484/1092-3, Shirani), but was composed by Amani, an otherwise unknown 
poet from Khurasan, after 476/1083 (S. Nafisi)'* and was dedicated to Abu'-I-Favàris 
Shamsu'd-daula Tughan-Shah, the son of the famous Seljuqid Alp-Arslan Muham- 
mad. We will only add that according to the encyclopaedia Haft Iglim (1002/1594) no 
one before 'Am'aq of Bukhara (d. 543/1148-9, see p. 200) had worked out this theme in 
the form of an epic poem.” For the rest this alleged work of Firdausi’s has no par- 
ticular value nor does it in any way come up to the level of genius of the great epic 
writer. H. Ritter, who like A. T. Tagirjanov® will not altogether relinquish the idea 
that Firdausi was the author, is of the opinion that the poem was undoubtedly written 
before 385/995-6, but he repudiates as unfounded the traditional view that it was 
written only after Firdausi had incurred the anger of Sultan Mahmüd, that is to say 
after the completion of the Shah-nàma. 

In the great majority of manuscripts the Sháh-náma comprises from 48,000 to 
52,000 distichs, only sporadically 55,000 or more. If this fact is in itself sufficient to 
provide philology with an important task?!, then the immense problems surrounding 
the Shah-ndma and its creator surely make a critical edition one of the most urgent 
requirements of Iranian studies. And in view of the vast extent of the research involved, 
collective work will inevitably be called for. It is therefore extremely gratifying that 
Soviet scholars are now about to obey this call 59 The invaluable glossary of Fritz 
Wolff will form a notable aid to the text-criticism. Needless to say, the earliest manu- © 
scripts will have to be consulted and the feudal recensions of Hamdu'llah Qazvini 
(753/1334—5) and the ‘Baysunghurian’ collegium (829/1425-6) relinquished, especially 
as the latter in particular was obliged to comply with the demands and suit the taste of 
its by no means unintelligent master. There can be no doubt that in these two re- 
censions, stupidly enough, no distinction was made between all the redactions 
prepared by the poet himself. 

The story of the Sháh-náma, divided according to the different rulers into fifty parts 
of very varying lengths, constitutes an epopee of mankind based on the history of Iran 
from the time of the first mythical king to the downfall of the Sasanians. From an often 
astounding mass of detail it becomes increasingly apparent how accurately the poet 
adheres to his sources without giving free rein to imagination or subjectivism. While 
the first mythological or legendary kings of that period belong to the primitive Indo- 
Iranian social order, the Kayanids must be classified as belonging to a later, purely 
Iranian period beginning with the founding of a monarchical regime among the 
Aryan immigrants in Eastern Iran (9th century B.C.) and closing with the appearance 
of Zoroaster. Up to Manüchihr the names of the kings can also be found in the 
Avesta; from then on, following the introduction of a legend*? concerning the princes 
of Sistan and Zabulistan, a reversal takes place in these cycles: the heroes Zal, Rustam 
and Isfandyar become the real subject of a detailed presentation, while the legendary 
Kayanids, though originally Eastern Iranian tribal chieftains, are all accorded second- 
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ary roles; opposite to them stands Afrasyab at the head of Turan. With the kings 
Dàràb and Dara the epic passes on to Alexander. While this strange and originally 
hostile figure also acquired a more friendly aspect in the long run, from Pseudo- 
Callisthenes onwards, the Khoddy-nàma, that took the part of the Sasanians, merely 
mentions the Arsacids (Ashkanis) in passing. Firdausi is not familiar with the Greek- 
Baktrian period and compresses the Arsacids, as an epoch of anarchy, into some 
twenty double-rhymed verses. The history of the Sasanians follows in twenty-eight 
parts which, though not entirely dispensing with the historical element, are closely 
interwoven with popular sagas. The opinion that this portion degenerates into a 
rhymed chronicle is not therefore quite in accordance with the truth. Speeches and 
letters of kings and eminent persons, intermingled with wisdom and counsels — a 
favourite variation already in old Persian literature and adopted in the earliest 
Islamic times by Arabic literature — alternate with events to compensate the scarcity 
of facts and are doubtless partly derived from the model itself. There is profound 
truth in the view of ancient Iran that sees in the Shah-ndma the history of its own past; 
all that is required is to strip it of every naive interpretation that does not get to the 
real root of the historical truth. This is indeed a valuable historical document which, 
thanks to faithful adherence to past tradition and in spite of its display of fantasy and 
allegory, “lays bare facts that are of importance not only to history but also to pre- 
history for the investigation of primitive formations" ; better than all Arabic and other 
sources, the Shdh-ndma elucidates social conditions and life under the Sasanians and 
also explains several historical details. But this extremely valuable book must of 
course be read with understanding. Only modern methods of research based on 
economic and social data reveal how very right the ancients were in regarding the 
Sháh-náma as a historical work. 

It is obvious that, bearing in mind this chronological sequence as the unifying basic 
conception of the whole, the connection between the separate parts, unlike a work of 
fiction, could not be particularly close. Indeed, it is properly speaking “one long chain 
of chronologically arranged episodes". Externally they are held together by fixed 
formulas indicating commencement, transition and close, standard epitheta ornantia, 
hyperboles, archaic expressions — the whole a legacy from the literary tradition of an 
earlier developed epical style of narration.95 But there are still other factors that bring 
unity into this immense mass of verse. These are the three fundamental conceptions 
of ancient Iranian morality: the contrast between Good and Evil, and the final victory 
of the former, also expressed in the religious dualism Ormuzd-Ahriman and thus 
resolving a priori the ever-old struggle between Iran and Turan (originally no doubt the 
struggle between the resident farmer and the nomadic herdsman), a thread that winds 
through a considerable part of the epic; the idea associated with it of the absolute 
necessity of a legitimate line of succession, since only by means of an heir can the 
ruler obtain farr, the ‘aureole of divine descent’ (in addition justness is indispensable, 
for the good ruler is an essential element of the national faith*9); finally the purely 
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feudal conception of the unconditional honour, loyalty and duty towards his lord in- 
cumbent upon the vassal; which nevertheless does not prevent the hero from uttering 
occasional angry outbursts against his sovereign nor from defying him. The duty of 
retaliation, of revenge, is the chief motive for all the warlike events with which the 
Shah-nama is interwoven. It must however be added that in the same way that revenge 
ordains the mythical happenings, justice predominates under the Sasanians. 

That wars and battles fill the greater part of the book is inherent in the nature of the 
heroic epic. In the very diversity of these descriptions Firdausi reveals his masterly 
skill?" The mythical heroes possess superhuman strength (the chief figure Rustam is a 
giant), the others are supernormal. Armed conflicts are often reduced to duels. In 
contrast to this there are the festivities, chiefly banquets and carousals, where moder- 
ation was not always observed, as indeed is befitting to heroes; in times of peace, 
courage and skill find vent in the hunt. Dramatic effect is prominent in the tragedy of 
Rustam and Suhráb, the motif being the quarrel between father and son. Indeed the 
conflicts, with the accompanying dialogue and monologue, are distinguished by 
dramatic moments.9? Comparatively little space is devoted to love but these passages 
form a climax both emotionally and otherwise, because woman is not inferior to man 
either as regards sagacity or heroism. Inviolable chastity is typical. Love-scenes 
and lyrical interludes provide a romantic element in Firdausi’s heroic epic. Of course 
the perceptibility of the artist in relation to the material is not always of the same 
quality, for it could not easily be otherwise; it would be beyond human power to 
handle such vast material in a consistently poetical manner. But this by no means 
alters the fact that no other nation possesses.an equally magnificent epic of the kind, 
embracing as does the Sháh-náma the entire historical tradition, from the obscure age 
of myths down to the middle of the 7th century. 

The views and descriptions are anachronisms*? and, where geography and ethno- 
graphy are concerned, fantastic ones at that; they can be traced back to the cultural 
ideas of those times. For instance Turan, the arch-enemy of Iran, is identified with the 
Turkish world?*, against which moreover the Sasanians were already fighting about 
the year 628. G. V. Ptitsin?!, it is true, maintains that Firdausi’s geography is correct 
in both the ‘historical’ and the legendary part, at any rate in respect of Eastern Iran 
and Central Asia. Love towards Iran, its antiquity and its history, towards its feudal 
system, its unbridled, valiant knighthood, yet, at the same time, a seemingly anti- 
thetical love towards an Iran with a strong central royal power capable of protecting 
the small dihgans against the insatiability of the grandees — this latter may be regarded 
as a direct consequence of Firdausi's double position, first as a member of a proud 
aristocracy and secondly as a quite insignificant dihqan or small estate-owner, a mem- 
ber of that class whose landed property was already doomed — such ideas, so easy to 
understand when uttered by a small dihgán himself, form the foundation of the whole 
work. The dihgdn has due respect for the work of the peasant but is little concerned in 
the craftsmen; yet the conservative landowner cannot ignore the latter's tendency to 
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unrest and progress. D In the heroes of the Shdh-ndma too the true Iranians are re- 
flected, albeit in a highly idealised light. They show a care-free gaiety, are boastful, 
loquacious and courageous. There are numerous realistic features characterising not 
only the persons but also here and there some of the stories. Naturally reality cannot 
be the central pivot of an epic of this kind. When Firdausi selected his material he was 
guided by factual and aesthetic considerations as well as psychological in order not 
only to give the actual facts but also to motivate them.” Firdausi is not exactly fond ` 
of the Arabs, but this is not at the expense of his religiosity?*, Shi'ite-tinted as it was. 
Firdausi does not explain away the fundamental duality of his sources but keeps any 
features liable to offend the Moslem reader in the background. Of course the feeling 
of pride based on the old Iranian religion was inseparable from that aroused by Iran's 
past. Firdausi as a Moslem had to avoid the conflict between the two religious ideol- 
ogies. From the fact that he was not accused of holding secret Magian doctrines, one 
is inclined to assume that to cherish simultaneously both political and religious- 
patriotic feelings of pride was quite usual in those times. In this connection G. E. 
von Grunebaum?5 moreover points out that the poet draws no general conclusions 
from the events he describes nor does he interpret the facts in the light of any given 
synthesis. Firdausi’s view of the past is lacking in unity because he is a reverer of the 
Iranian past and at the same time a Moslem. He conceals the antithesis of these two 
views by a slight touch of melancholy, evoked in him by the instability of things which 
always, in his opinion, show a tendency towards the less favorable, more wicked. His 
concrete manner of representation without a theoretical re-interpretation, the absence 
of a unifying synthetic background prove however in the end to be a great blessing, 
since they permit every epoch to rediscover itself in the past and thus to keep the past 
alive. Because the poet makes no attempt at synthetic unification, his work has become 
the common property of all Iranians and has contributed in no small measure to the 
strengthening and consolidation of the national consciousness. For the rest this was 
the ultimate aim of the poet himself. 

The antiquity of the language corresponds with that of the events, as is shown by 
comparing it with contemporary lyrical poetry including that ascribed to Firdaust. His 
epical poetry, like that of Daqiqi, is linked on to folk and artistic tradition. This is also 
expressed by the mutagárib verse-metre (see p. 154) which on the whole is admirably 
suited to the spirit of the Persian language though its immutable Bacchius-sequence 
(U — —) offers insufficient scope for an unlimited choice of words (including proper 
names). Poetic élan, conciseness (the latter not without exceptions), simplicity, ab- 
sence of bombast are the basic qualities of the style of the Shah-ndma; the hyperboles 
on the other hand are a typically oriental accessory. 

The Shah-nama is of extreme importance. Its patriotic value has been referred to 
above and cannot be sufficiently emphasised. In depicting the illustrious past the poet 
appeals for a rebuilding of erstwhile greatness. It is a call to action, virility, and 
diligence, in which he perceives a remedy for the growing quietism of mysticism. 
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Among the heroes of the Sháh-náma there is not a single one lacking confidence in his 
own strength.” He is quite aware of the omnipotence of Fate, yet his commands are 
not to evade difficulties but to fight against them until evil is overcome. This call to 
action lent strength to the nation whenever it had to raise itself up again after dis- 
integration and subjugation. Tavdnd buvad har-ki dana buvad, "powerful is he who 
rules in virtue of his knowledge": this is the motto of the publications of the Iranian 
Ministry of Education. The proclamation of the right of reason and emphatic stress 
on the significance of knowledge represent a progressive component of Firdausi's 
work D | 

A brief reference to its literary recognition may be made here. Firdausi's work was 
always held in the highest esteem and was often imitated. Towards the end of the 
Sth/11th century and at the beginning of the following a reaction to the heroic epic 
and to Firdausi seems to have been noticeable - at least this is how M. Minuvi® 
explains the "Toghànshaáh' romance, Yüsuf u Zalikhd, with its condemnation of the 
pre-Islamic heroes; he is supported in this opinion by the nagging of the panegyrist 
Mu‘izzi. Still earlier "Unguri and Farrukhi had carried on a polemic discussion with 
Firdausi, maintaining it was senseless to extol the deeds of warriors long since dead 
while there were so many living fighters in the army of Sultan Mahmüd; they even 
accused Firdausi of having idealised the Zoroastrians?? — but these are insignificant 
deviations from the general conviction and in most cases even imposed eye-service. 

Fragments of separate lyrics have also been preserved under Firdausi’s name, but 
the question of their authenticity inevitably arises. 109 


F. EPIC POEMS CONNECTED WITH THE ‘SHAH-NAMA’ 


The heroic epical ( Asadi's 'Garshásp-nàma' ), the semi-historical, religious and historical. 
Extracts from the 'Shàh-náma'. Translations, adaptations, etc. 


Analogous to the group of cyclic poems that surround the works of Homer are the 
various epics that encircle the Shah-ndma even up to the present day. According to 
their contents they can be divided into secondary epics (romances of chivalry and 
adventure) and historical epics, the form of both types being dependent on the verse- 
metre and especially on the style of the Shah-nama, whereby the historical epics not 
infrequently degenerate into grotesque anachronisms (thus for instance Sabà's epic 
composed at the beginning of the 19th century). Dhabihw’llah Safá!?! devoted his 
attention to chivalric, historical and religious epics alike. Maryan Molé has rightly ob- 
served that one may no longer be content with the traditional opinions, which in a 
manner as contemptuous as it is superficial, dispose of the whole subject of the fol- 
lowers of Firdausi who form a large and thus not fortuitous link in the chain of literary 
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productions. A series of secondary epics (I will not enumerate all of them) appears in 
the 5th/11th to 6th/12th centuries. Among the earliest are the Garshásp-náma (author: 
. Asadi), Burzi-ndma (author: ‘Amid *Atai) Bahmdn-ndma (author: Iranshah b. 
Abi'l-Khayr or Jamali Mihrijirdi), and Küsh-nàma (by the same author), all of which 
date from towards the end of the sth/11th century; the Fardmurz-ndma appears to 
have originated at about the same time.To that period, between the first crusades and 
the Mongol invasion, belongs the religiously biased Jahdngir-ndma (according to 
Safa, by Qasim Madih of Herat) !*?, to the early Timurid era the Sdm-ndma which 
- though in some versions a brazen plagiarism of Khvaji’s Humdy va Humdyiin (see 
p. 260) is, in Safà's opinion, very likely a work by Khvàjü himself and for the rest more 
a court romance than an epic}, although written in mutagdrib. Various redactions 
are nevertheless characteristic not only of the Sdm-ndma but of a large number of the 
epics in this category. The most comprehensive of them is the Burzü-náma, dating 
from the sth-6th/11th-12th century and containing 65,000 distichs. General features: 
the secondary epics, some of them anonymous, aimed at completing the work of 
Firdausi who claimed to have by no means exhausted the whole of the national 
tradition and in fact encouraged others to do so. 19 There is, however, a fundamental 
difference, for the writers of post-Firdausi epics, though indeed developing mythical 
Iranian subjects, are no longer inspired by the greatness of Iran’s past. They are 
mainly concerned in providing entertaining descriptions of the motley and incredible 
adventures that befall the hero of the moment; he is always the greatest of all, no one 
can be compared to him (for instance, Asadi’s Garshasp surpasses even Rustam). The 
indisputable and facile victories are only detrimental to the poetic side of the work. 
With the exception of the Kiish-ndma all the cyclic epics extol the heroes of Sistan, 
which is not surprising if we bear in mind that the Sistan saga constitutes the actual 
heroic legend of the Shah-ndma. By means of a complicated continuation and ex- 
pansion of the legendary versions, their heroes are all presented to us as relatives of 
Rustam, which, in virtue of their being heroes, is as it were compulsory for them. Be- 
ginning with the Garshdsp-ndma the heroes of these epics set out in stereotype fashion 
on a journey to foreign lands, mostly to India, where a vast field of adventure awaits 
them and where the atmosphere is pregnant with wonders and magic, where hermits 
(Brahmans) discuss the problems of the world and of life. The framework is similar to 
that of the Alexander romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes. Though the influence of the 
latter is already noticeable in Firdausi (and no doubt also still earlier), in particular 
as regards the person of Alexander, it manifests itself patently to a greater extent in 
the secondary epics and — as stated by H. Massé?°° — most conspicuously in the - 
Garshásp-náma. In the Faramiirz-ndma it is especially evident. A further motif of all 
the secondary epics is the conflict between the father and son who are unknown to 
one another. ` 

It is certainly typical of the intense seriousness of Firdausi’s nature that this conflict 
has a tragic end in the Shah-ndma only. In Firdausi’s narrative no allusions are made 
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to Islam. It is true that in a few external details there is evidence of Zoroastrianism but 
this is based on a monotheism acceptable to both the Islamic and the Zoroastrian 
doctrine of faith. The same attitude is revealed in the Garshásp-náma and Bahmàn- 
nama, the earliest epics, whilst in the more recent ones religious aspirations begin to 
increase in strength. The heroes are transformed into champions of faith, until in 
Jahángir-náma, with its extreme arabising tendency, Islam is depicted in downright 
fanatical colours. The last offshoot of this movement is the Khavarán-náma !** in which 
- the victory of the Safavid Shi‘a being already imminent — the epic tradition becomes 
Shi‘itic and the Imam "A takes the place of the chief hero. The Garshdsp-ndma and 
the Kish-ndma possess certain distinguishing marks: the first has strong didactic 
tendencies (on this account Asadi is called Hakim, ‘the Sage’), and the second brings 
forward. not the struggle, as one of the fundamental elements, but the conception of 
the legitimate line of succession that forms the driving force of the action. Chivalric 
epics were important as expressing the spirit of the time, for the old Iranian knighthood 
_was already approaching its irrevocable disappearance. Very promising perspectives 
are offered to mythological research and a further investigation of Iranian sagas. The 
older view that all these epics were merely void fantasies can no longer be accepted in 
such measure; one only needs to refer to the Garshdsp-ndma, between which and the 
others there is in this respect no fundamental difference. Finally it should be men- 
tioned that some of the secondary epics belong to the field of folk literature. 

Next in order of time to the author of the Shah-nama, at least so far as we know at 
present and as long as it is not proved that the Shahrydr-ndma may be attributed to 
the poet Farrukhi (see p. 176)’, is Abü-Mansür ‘Ali b. Ahmad Asadi (born in Tis 
about the beginning of the second decade of the 11th century), whose life and true 
significance have been critically reviewed by K. Chaykin.!9? The assumption that there 
were two Asadis, father and son, has already been rejected by Badi‘wz-zaman 
Bushrüya'i,!*? for the author of the heroic epic Garshdsp-ndma (9ooo verses) and 
of the oldest extant Persian lexicon (Kitdb-i lughat-i Furs) cannot be separated from 
the poet of several tenzon-qasidas, the earliest records of this kind in Persian verse — a 
thesis generally accepted today. The epic Garshdsp-ndma was composed by Asadi in 
456-8/1064-6 and was dedicated to Abü-Dulaf, a prince in Transcaucasian Nakhjavan. 
How long he stayed there, far from his native Tis, has not been ascertained. Some 
time after 1072 he appeared in Ant, passing through on the way from an unknown 
place of residence. He died round about the end of the eighth decade of the 11th 
century; according to Ridà-quli-Khàn, as early as 465/1072-3. 17 

Asadi draws our attention for more than one reason. By quoting in his lexicon a 
large number of illustrations from the poets up to date, he provides literary historians 
with an opportunity, up till then unique and considerably more exhaustive and deeper 
than that offered by the oldest tadhkiras, of penetrating to the beginnings of Persian 
literature. Thanks to his calligraphic skill a very ancient Persian literary document has 
been preserved for us (see p. 150). He rehabilitated an old autochthonous form by in- 
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troducing the tenzon into Persian verse. No less an achievement is finally the Garshdsp- 
nama which, although it already inaugurates the secondary epic, nevertheless con- 
tinues along the lines of the heroic epic and forms the last offshoot of the method 
adopted by Dagiqi, Firdausi, and their predecessors. He has therefore much in 
common with Firdausi — and this literary similarity between Asadi and the creator of 
the great Shah-ndma is what the alleged relationship is based on — but he also reveals 
characteristics of his own. Asadi's Garshásp-náma draws from the oral tradition of 
Sistan and also from the Kitdb-i Garshdsp of Abu'l-Mu'ayyad Balkhi (see p. 150).1!! Tt 
can be shown that Asadi kept to his model just as faithfully as did Firdausi without 
letting his imagination run riot. He says himself in his introduction that he wanted to 
supplement the great poet of Tüs in those parts that the latter had purposely omitted 
and to preserve a portion of the Iranian saga that would otherwise probably have been 
lost. His language, although on the whole following in the track of the Shah-ndma, in 
no way equals the magnificent simplicity of the model, because on the one hand he 
purposely uses words which for Firdausi were already out of date, and on the other 
hand indulges in scholasticism. Erudition and religious principles — Asadi is even 
called Asadw'I-hukamá?, ‘Lion of the Wise’, on that account — suppress warmth of 
feeling. The aims of these two differ completely: whereas Firdausi paints pictures 
which in their powerfulness remain matchless in the literature of the world, Asadi 
merely fills up a gap that in fact is only imaginary. When Firdausi omitted the 
Garshásp-náma it was obviously only because he, very rightly, did not want to dupli- 
cate the figure of Rustam. As Marquart and Herzfeld have already stated, Rustam is 
identical with Garshàsp (certainly a later stage in the development of the legend of 
Garshasp; and, more exactly, M. Molé!!? who regards it as a later adaptation of the 
orthodox Zoroastrian version). 

Under the influence of the Sháh-nàma semi-historical and historical epics were also 
produced. Among these we reckon several Alexander books and epics dealing with 
members of the Prophet's family, Shi‘ite in tendency, written now and then within the 
compass of popular literature. Careful consideration deserves to be given to the opin- 
ion of H. Massé!$, namely that the philosophical discussions of the Brahmans (here 
*hermits") lead to the creation of the Süfi-didactic epic in the 6th/12th century (see 
however p. 236), for not less than one third of the Garshdsp-ndma is taken up by 
didacticism. In practically all the truly historical epics poetical value is lacking. Every 
one of the rulers of Iran, but also those of ‘Turan’, longed to be immortalised in a 
Sháh-náma, Sháhansháh-náma, Pádsháh-náma or something of the sort!'4, and this 
longing has not altered in the course of time. The poets, always on the look-out for 
material advantage, were lavish in their praises, which often reached fabulous hei ghts. 
Therefore, even from the historical point of view, all these numerous epics cannot be 
assessed very highly, to say nothing of those works that were substantially (or literally) 
copies of Firdausi. There are however exceptions, such as the Zafar-ndma of Ham- 
dwilah Mustaufi of Qazvin, a historically valuable continuation of the Shah-ndma 
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right up to the date when it was written (735/1335), consisting of 75,000 distichs and 
representing the work of fifteen years. Naubakht’s narrative extends from the time of 
the Arab occupation up to the present day. He iranises the language of his epic to the 
extent of excluding all Arabic expressions, thereby imbuing it with a strong national 
spirit. 

But with all this the significance and influence of the Shdh-ndma are in no way 
exhausted. There remain to be mentioned the poetry and prose extracts, numerous 
translations (of importance for text-criticism of Firdausi is Bundari’s translation into 
Arabic dating from the beginning of the 7th/13th century *5), recastings and their 
reverberations among the masses at home and in neighbouring countries. The popular 
Russian love-story, Yeruslan Lazarevich (i.e. Rustam the son of Zal-i zar) is derived 
from these. 


G. PERSIAN AUTHORS IN ARABIC LITERATURE (850-1000) 


During the period between about 850 and 1000 A.D. a large number of Iranians again 
played a part in Arabic literature. Here follow at least the most important of them: 
the two leading traditionalists, Muhammad al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Muslim of 
Nishapur (d. 269/883), together with further authorities in this field — the polyhistors 
‘Abdullah b. Qutayba of Merv (d. 276/889-90) and Abü-Hanifa Dinavari (d. 282/ 
895), the historian Ahmad al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892), the historian and theologian 
Abi-Ja‘far Tabari (d. 310/923), the physician and encyclopaedist Abü-Bakr Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyyà ar-Ràzi (“Rhazes’, d. 313/925), the Shi‘ite theologian Muhammad 
b. Bábüya (d. 381/991), the lexicographer Ismá'il al-Jauhari (d. 392/1002), the author 
of the affected Magdmas, Badi‘wz-zaman Hamadani!!5 (d. 398/1008) and others. 
Besides these a detailed history of literature records an immense number of Iranians 
who wrote poems in Arabic or in the two languages. Yet R. Blachére rightly observes 
that as the Iranian renaissance flourished, its deeper influence on Arabic literature 
gradually waned.!!? l 


NOTES 


1. Barthold, *Shu'üb.' (B 1), 262. 

2. Ibid., 252. 

3. Yakubovskiy (B 11), Makhmud, 53-72. 

4. B. G. Gafurov, ‘O prichinakh’ (B 11), 55: “The Samanid Empire, tool of the supremacy of the 
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powerful feudal aristocracy, was not able to withstand the pressure from without and fell into dis- 
integration because it found no support among the people, whose interests and expectations were 
violently and irreconcilably opposed to those of the feudal nobility,” 

5. Shibli, 4, 108. 

6. Shibli, 4, 97. m 

7. Muzdavij: cf. above, p. 12389; ruba*i in the foregoing sense: Ye. E. Beets IPTL, 88, 107 et seg. 
and above, p. 12381. 
8. Likewise von Grunebaum, Kritik (B 1v), 27, though with the additional remark that in the 11th 
century the issue was already decided and Persia no longer contributed directly to Arabic literature. 
For information on the translations in the roth century: M. I. Zand, Iskusstvo perevoda (Bv1a). 

9. It appears that even today Iranian scholars are contemplating tackling this problem (see Bibl. 
under Tahiri Shihab, Dabir Siyáqi); earlier however Rypka/Borecky (q.v.). 

10. Cf. p. 98. Also Bertel's, IPTL, 150 et seq. 

I1. Thus Ye. E. Bertel’s, in agreement with ‘Aufi, cf. F. Meier, Mahsati, 41. The latter has recently 
devoted a large study to this poetess (ibid., 27-42). Further references: M. Ishaque; Rádüyàni, 
Tarcumán, 144-8; Dh. Safa, Ta’rikh, 1, 452-4. 

12. Born 850-60 (M. I. Zand, Sokhibgiron, 15) at Rüdak near Samarkand. Muh. Mu'in, ‘Ridagi ya 
Rüdaki?, Yaghmd, 12, 1338, 53 et seq. 

13. ‘Abb. Iqbal: Bertel’s, “Lit. na pers. yaz. v Sr. Az.’ (D 11a) 206,. In his essay ‘Ba‘ze mas’alahoi 
tarjimai holi Rüdakr', SSA, 1966/1, 126-30, A. Tagirjanov contributes the following to the problems 
arising around Rüdaki: (1) following an invitation the poet (b. 850-60) is said to have gone to the 
Samanid court at Samarkand in his youth where he served first Nasr 1 (acc. Tagirjanov 842-82) and 
subsequently several other rulers; Nasr II (914-42) thus cannot enter the picture; (2) the assumption 
that Nasr II with his train, including Bal'ami and Rüdaki, were converted to Qarmatism is thus an 
error — they had no association with this sect; (3) Rüdaki is said to have been born blind, and not to 
have become blind or, having been blinded, expelled from the court; (4) as to a rational assessment 
of the number of verses, the author arrives at a total of 13 x 10,000 (as opposed to the traditional 
*1,300,000’), viz. 130,000, a figure thatatany rate more nearly approximates to the bounds of possibility. 
I4. Thus also Nafisi, Rüdaki, 554. The same scholar persisted in this opinion again recently in his 
essay ‘Chand nukta-i taza’ (g.v.) and even laid emphasis on a blindness caused by violence. He claims 
his theory to be substantiated by an archeological find in Rüdaki's grave, when this was discovered 
and opened up (cf. below, note 16). Blindness from birth is on the other hand corroborated by 
Badi'u'z-zamán Furizanfar in the essay ‘Shi‘r va sha‘iri-i Ridaki’ (q.v.), that appeared in one and 
the same celebration number of the MDAT. 

15. Probably only outwardly in order to gain the favour of Nasr 11 and his circle: A. Ye. Bertel's, 
Rudaki, 78. Cf. A. N. Boldirev, ‘Bil-li Rudaki ismailitom?’, ArOr., 30, 1962, 541-2: no more than 
as a follower of the average Shi'a. 

16. In conformity with Sam‘ani’s Kitdbu’l-ansab. For a report on the grave discovered at Panchrüd 
near Rüdak cf. R. Amonov, Qabri Ridaki. 

17. Cf. Sabk, 3, 103 et seq. 

18. Thus Daulatshah (gth/15th century), who was only able to account for the effect — to him in- 
credible — produced by the poem by its having been set to music. Nizämi ‘Aridi (6th/12th century), 
a man of fine feeling, speaks very highly of the poem, cf. Yar Shatir, Shi‘r-i farsi, 103 et seq. For a 
detailed account see M, Mu'in, Yak qasida-i Rüdaki (q.v.). As early as the 12th SESCH Rüdaki's 
simplicity did not satisfy the ‘innovators’: Bertel's: IPTL, 485. 

19. Bertels, op. cit., 212. A. Mirzoyev, Rüdaki, 73 et seg. (Russian 69 et seq.) calls special attention 
to Rüdaki's enormous influence on the further development of Persian poetry. and this can certainly 
not be contested. But to prove it he quotes the istigbals of Sandi and Hafiz, in both cases replies to 
Rüdaki's well-known poem Biy-i jity-i Müliyan dyad hami, "The fragrance of the River Müliyán 
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flows hither’, the same poem that was also imitated by Vassaf and others. I am afraid that Rüdaki's 
divàán was all too soon lost. 

20. The Shah-ndma also bears witness to Rüdaki's version, ed. Tehran 1314:8, 3503; in addition 
Nafisi, Rüdak, 583-92. A short survey of the versions of Kalila u Dimna: Ishaque, ‘Ridaki’, 
Indo-Ir., 2/1, 1947, 6, note 2. 

21. The credit for having established Rüdaki as the author of this epic poem must be given to Th. 
Nóldeke, cf. Asadi's New Persian dictionary, ed. P. Horn, 21; according to Nafisi, Ridaki, 2, 595, 
perhaps identical with the mathnavi Daurdn-i aftab, which the dictionary Farhang-i Jahángiri attrib- 
utes to Rüdaki, Siyaqi, 'Rüdaki va Sindbad-nima’, Yaghmá, 8/5, 1334, 218-23 et seq., has made 
important progress in the sifting of all doubtful ‘Sindbad’ verses. 

22. The millenary celebrations of the poet's birth held at Dushanbe in the autumn of 1958 brought 
to light, among other things, beautiful editions of his divan and of the Askori hamasroni Rüdaki 
(both being the work of the eminent Tajik scholar A. Mirzoyev), that of the divan also in Arabic 
script. 

23. ss perhaps ‘Barlam and Joasaf"? See below, n. 36. 

24. Pers. poez, y Bukhare (B via), recently again IPTL, 125 et seq. 

25. Safa, 2, 536. l 

26. Barthold, ‘Shu‘iib.’, 262. 

27. Rüdaki, 44 (Russian 40). Muhandis Nàtiq takes Badiīi‘w’z-zamān to be an Arab fully conscious 
of his nationality and with anti-Shu'übitic inclinations: Yaghmd, 7, 269 et seq. 

28. Rev. translation (Bibl. B vib, s.v. *Nizàmi *Arüdi"), 119. 

29. Zarre, Ocherk (B v), 58. 

30. Op. cit., 55 et seq. 

31. Thus Bertels, cf. however p. 95. 

32. Cf. his works enumerated in the Bibl. (D 11a). 

33. Minorsky, Early Documents (B via), 1, 183 et seq.; Hudüdwl-'alam, x11. 

34. BSOAS, 20, 1957, 335-342. 

35. Cf. Shafii Kadkani (M. Sirishk), RK, 6, 1342, 349 et seq. 

36. See Bibl. under W. B. Henning. 

37. On this treatise: Mahdi Bayani, ‘Yak namüna-i nathr-i farsi az daura-i Rüdaki ya qadimtarin 
nathr-i farsi-i maujüd', MDAT, 6/3-4, 1338, 57-70; Yaghmá, 16, 1342, 193-200. Earlier M. Mun, 
MDAT, 2, 1333, 2,; idem, Jashn-nüma-i I.-Sinà, 2, 343 et seq.; A. N. Boldirev, Iz istorii (B 1v), 81. 
According to Arberry, CPL, 32, there are some grounds for thinking that a ‘prose epic’ already 
existed in the first half of the 8th century and that it related the revolt of Hamza b. ‘Abdu’llah against 
Haàrün ar-Rashid. 

38. In two redactions, the second composed between 976 and the end of the 10th century, cf. Gryaz- 
nevich-Boldirev in the bibliography (B vib s.v. ‘Tabari’). l 

39. Romaskevich, Pers. tafsir (B vib), 803 et seq. R. Levy, 'Tafsir-i kuhan’, RK, 4, 1340, 1078 et seq.: 
MS. 628/1231 from an original text, probably about 400/1006. 

40. Cf. Gulistán, ed. Garakani, p. ‘nz’ and Mahdi Bayāni, Le, 60. 

41. Cf. V. Minorsky, Iranica (B via), 327-32. 

42. 'SvodT', 170, 182. 

43. Sabk, 2, 24; Qazvini, Bist magdla, 2, 202-4. 

44. Krause, Al-Biriini (B vib), 14 et seq. 

45. Ateş, LA, 2, 638a. 

46. Acc. ‘Abb. Iqbal, Jashn-náma-i I.-Sinà, 2, 201 et seq., more accurate: Dànish-máya-i... 

47. Sabk, 2, 35 et seq. 

48. In this connection the introduction to the Persian translation of the great commentary on the 
Koran deserves attention. When in about the year 963 A.D. the forty volumes of the Arabic original 
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by the Iranian Tabari reached the Samanid court, it was soon realised that only with difficulty could 
the book be read and understood. Therefore Amir Abü-Sálih Mansir b. Nth decreed that the work 
should be translated into Persian. The *Ulamás gave legal permission based on the Koran, 14, 4: 
"And let no prophet be sent out except with the language of his people." Dating approximately from 
the same time are the first interlinear translations of the Koran (A. J. Arberry, Class. Pers. Lit., 40 
et seq.). 

49. ‘Abb. Iqbal, ‘Qadimtarin athar-i mafqüd-i nathr-i farsi’, Majalla-i Sharq, 93-103; Dh, Safa, 
Ta’ rikh, 1, 105; GAL, 1, 231; suppl. 1, 413. The most complete record that has appeared up to date 
of the earliest, no longer extant documents of literature is that of Madhi Baydni, op. cif., 58 et seq., 
containing in all 17 titles dated between 132-401/749-1011. 

50. See the recent standard work on the subject by M.-N. Osmanov, ‘Svodi’ (Bibl. B vib). 

51. Rozen-Kirste: Bibl., see under ‘Kirste’. 

52, Barthold-Schaeder, Zur Gesch. des pers. Epos, 152. 

53. Op. cit., 176 et seq. 

54. Chaykin, Ferdousi, 76. 

55. Barthold-Schaeder (note 52), 122. 

56. Cf. A. N. Boldirev, Novopersidskiye obrabotki (B Via), and idem in Nauchnaya konferentsiya po 
iranskoy filologii ( tezisi dokladov), Leningrad 1962, p. 45. 

57. Minorsky, Iran (B 11), 199 (2). 

58. Barthold, ibid., 153; Schaeder, ‘War Daqiqi Zoroastrier?’, Jubilee Volume G. Jacob, 1932; Ritter, 
‘Daqiqi’, 1A, 3, 463b. 

59. Ritter, ‘Firdevsi’, 24, 4, 648b et zeg, ` from GIPA, 2, 148 it can be concluded that Birüni's account 
was unknown to Nóldeke; Massé, Firdousi, 48. 

60. Massé, ibid., 50; Ritter, "Dagiqi', LA, 3, 463a et seq. 

61. Ritter, ibid., 462b. n 

62. Sabk, 2, 24. 

63. Barthold-Schaeder (see note 52), 143. 

64. Pers. poez. v Bukh. (B via), 39 et seq. 

65. ‘Le texte du Draxt asürik et la versification pehlevie', JA, 1930, 224. 

66. Incontestably to be interpreted thus: Ritter, ‘Firdevsi’, IA, 4, 644a; von Grunebaum, ‘Firdausi’, 

Islam, 168, thus on p. 156 only apparently in disagreement: Shah-ndma, 21, 31, according to Wolff’s 

glossary the only place — perhaps overlooked by Firdausi - where the Samanids are mentioned. 

67. Bertels, Pers. poez. v Bukh. (B via), 38, 40. 

68. See below, note 82. 

69. Das iran. Nationalepos, 151; Ritter, ‘Firdevsi’, 1A, 4, 643a et seq. 

70. ‘Svodi’, 188. 

71. Cf. von Grunebaum, ‘Firdausi’, Islam, 170, 171. 

72. Minuvi, Kit. Hazdra-i Fird., 17 et seq. 

73. Cf. however above, note 66. 

74. In his interesting essay 'Sáh-nàme'nin yazilis tarihi’, A. Ateş places the final redaction of the 
Shah-nama between 409-12/1019-22, these dates being based first of all and purely theoretically 
on accurately certifiable dates. The aged poet is said to have submitted this redaction to the sultan in 
409/1019 or 410/1020, though without appearing in Ghazna himself. The familiar traditional story 
about the arrival of the gifts from Mabmüd is maintained by Ateş with certain reservations, but the 
poet himself will not have lived to see it since he died in 411/1021. In his essay *Otnositel'no neko- 
torikh dat zhiznennogo puti Firdousi', KS, 65, 1964, 128-33, M.-N. Osmanov takes an opposite view 
to A. Ateş and puts forward the following very plausible dates: Firdausi born 329/940—1, commenced 
the Shah-ndma 365/975-6, completed the first redaction 384/994-5, completed the second redaction 
400/1009-10, though Osmanov admits that some passages may have been composed after this date. 
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75. Chaykin, Ferdousi, 83; Ateş, op. cit., 164, (French 1741); ibid., 164 et seq. respect. 174 et seq. Ateg 
rejects the satire attributed to Firdausi altogether on the ground of convincing evidence. 

76. Minuvi, Kit. Hazdra-i Fird., 19 et seq.; Bibl. see under *Khayyàmpür', ioi d u Zalikhà ; Bibl., see 
under ‘Nafisi, ‘Le *Yüsuf et Zalikhà" 

77. Muh, Qazvini, Bist magdla (Bibl. via), 2, 2, is not able to disclose any connection between 
Baysunghur b. Shah-rukh b. Timür Gürkàn and the above-mentioned preface. A copy of Baysun- 
ghur's redaction dating from 1425-6 has been preserved in the yy of the Gulistan Palace in Tehran 
(Bertel's, IPTL, 170 note). ; 

78. Op. cit., 353. 

79. See however M.-N, Osmanov, Svod?, 17399, according to whom priority is already due to Abu’l- 
Muv'ayyad Balkhi (10th century). 

8o. Ritter, *Firdevsi', LA, 4, 644 et seq.; Tagirdjanov, 338. It is quite possible that both have altered 
their opinions in the meantime. Bert., IPTL, 232 has no doubts. whatsoever as to the authenticity. 
81. MN. Osmanov does not reach a similar final conclusion in his EE zametki k 
“Shakh-name”’, KS, 63, 1962, 136-8; Parts m and 1v 1965. 

82. ‘Novoye izdaniye “Shah-name” Firdousi ot redaktsii '*Kratkikh soobshcheniy"", KS, 13, 1955, 
3-71. Meanwhile Part 1 has already appeared, see my review ArOr., 29, 1961, 689; Part 11 in 1962 (up 
to and including ‘Suhrab’). 

83. To Firdausi we owe the definitive uniting of the Sistan and Zabulistan Saga with the main stream 
of Iranian tradition, cf. von Grunebaum, ‘Firdausi’, Islam, 170; Hansen, Das iranische Kónigsbuch, 
70-72 (= Sep. 8-10). 

84. Tardov, Ferdousi i Mazdak, 134 et seq. 

85. Chaykin, *Ferdousi', 86, 85. 

86. Osmanov, ʻO nar. tendentsiyakh', 42; cf. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 126. 

87. From the military point of view: Abmad Bahar-mast (q.v.). 

88. Osmanov, Firdousi, 155, 165. 

89. Cf, von Grunebaum, ‘Firdausi’, Islam (B 11), 170, b. 1-2. 

90. Bibl. s.v. ‘Kovalski, Les Turcs’ — according to Bertels, IPTL, 200,5, incorrect. 

9I. Bibl. s.v. ‘Ptitsin, K voprosu'. 

92. Chaykin, *Ferdousi', 76 ef seq. 

93. Osmanov, Firdousi, 149 et seq.: a detailed analysis of the creative work of Firdausi. 

94. Cf. Dr. Raja’i, *Madhhab-i Firdausi’, NDAT, 11, 1338, 105-13: there can be no doubt of Fir- 
dausi’s adherence to the Shi'a. Similarly Osmanov, Firdousi, 85. 

95. ‘Firdausi’, Islam, 171, 172, 175 et seq. 

96. A. Mirzoyev, Sayyido Nasafi (Dub), 11}. 

97. Osmanov, op. cit., 77 et seq. 

98. Kit. Hazára-i Fird., 24b; Safa, "Tasallut" (B 1), 53 et seq. 

99. Osmanov, Firdousi, 23 et seq. 

100, Ethé, Firdüsf als Lyriker, München 1872; further material: Shafaq, Firdausi-nama (see Bibl. s.v. 
‘Firdausi’), 615 et seg. An unauthentic verse is referred to by ‘Abb. Hes ibid., 478. 

101. Bibl. s.v. ‘Safa, Hamdsa’ (B via); Bibl. s.v. ‘Mole’. 

102, Op. cit., 309. 

103. Molé (in a letter dated 30.4.54) with a reference to Wi. Ivanow, Conc. descr. Cat., 1924, 249 et 
zeg, ` cf. also Mole, ‘L'épopée’, 384; Safa, Hamdsa, 335-40. A. J. Arberry sees a mutagarib epic of 
this class in the Humáay-náma, undoubtedly dating from before 1200 A.D. and dealing with an event 
that took place before 223/838: ‘An Early Persian Epic’, Mél. Massé, Teheran 1963, 11-16. 

104. Massé, Firdousi, 263. The authors are enumerated by Safa, Ganj-i sukhan, 1, 63 et seq. 

105. Ad Massé, see Molé, ‘L'épopée’, 387 et seq.; cf. Molé, 'L'orthodoxie zoroastrienne'. La nouv. 


Clio, 1951, 3123, 316. 
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106. The present author: Maulànà Muh. b. Husám (d. 875/1470) from the mountainous regions of 
south Khurasan. Not a courtier but a husbandman who even wrote poetry in the fields. Not a dis- 
tinguished talent. Both his Khdvardn-ndma (correct version, not Khdvar-ndma!) and his gasidas in 
praise of the Prophet and the Imams are favourite reading among the people (Krimskiy, 3, 121; 
Safa, Hamdsa, 356 et seq.) Safa, ibid., 357-65: other later epics of the same trend. See also Bibl. 
s.y. *Rajr'. 

107. e J. Rypka-M. Borecký, ‘Farrukhi’, ArOr., 16, 1947, 22. Ye. E, Bertel’s, IPTL, 401, and all 
the others only mention *Uthmàn Mukhtàri (d. 544/1149-50 or 549/1154-5) as the author of the 
Shahryar-ndma which, according to Bertel’s, /.c., describes the struggle of the Muslims against the 
Indian heathens at the time of the Ghaznavids. The epic was composed in the space of three years, 
between 492—508/1098-1115. The small fragment preserved in the British Museum (add. 24,095) has 
now been completed by the MS 1718 acquired by the Foundation of Oriental MSS of the AN Taj. 
SSR. Cf. K. S. Ayni, K izucheniyu (B vib). On the significance of the Shahryar-ndma (and other cyclic 
epics) for criticism of our Shah-ndma text, see the extremely important explanations of Huma’i in his 
Divàn-i Mukhtàri, 747-95. 

108. Bibl. s.v. ‘Chaykin, Asadi’. Unusually valuable and new is H. Massé, Introduction to Le Livre 
de Gerchásp, 2, 1-XX1. 

109. Sukhan va sukhanvarán, 2/1: Asadi, 89-94. 

110. Ye. E. Bertel’s, ‘Pyatoye munazare’ (Bibl.) makes some very astute observations: his theory is 
that Asadi left Tis on account of hunger and made his way across N., Iran to Nahjavan (78); necessity 
led him to become copyist of the Kitdbu’l-abniya (ibid.; cf. p. 150). He was a dihqān and defender of 
the Iranian aristocracy against the Arab influence (79), but he was also critical of the former — their 
decadence could not escape his notice (88); a Shu'übi (78) but nevertheless true to the orthodoxy of 
Islam (92). Through a lack of humaneness and his failing to idealise the ancient heroes he came into 
collision with tradition (68), but through affectation and a straining after effect with the Shah-ndma 
(67). His dictionary is closely related to his epic poem (86), being a preliminary study to the same. 
111. Cf. above, p. 150; thus also Muhassil in Kave, 1921, Nr. 12, p. 28 (Chaykin, Asadi, 157). 

112. J. Marquart and E. Herzfeld: Molé, ‘Rustam’, 269. 

113. Ad Massé: cf. Molé, *L'épopée', 388 et seq. Mole, ‘L’orthodoxie’ (see note 105), 317. 

114. For details on the separate historical epics, see Safa, Hamäsa, 335-54. 

115. Likewise the Georgian translations of the Shah-ndma, cf. D. I. Kobidze, Bibl. B vib; A. A. 
Gvakhariya, Bibl. B vib, where, among other things, emendations to the epic Vis u Ramin, derived 
from the Georgian version (p. 179) is specially drawn attention to. 

116, See nevertheless p. 16827. 

117. Brunschvig-von Grunebaum, Classicisme (B 11), 347. 
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IV. THE GHAZNAVID PERIOD 
(5th/11th century) 


A. YAMINU’D-DAULA SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNA 


The Samanid empire, outwardly so glorious, was inwardly however troubled by dis- 
sension and strife’, and this accounted for its falling an easy prey to the rapacity of 
Sultan Mahmüd and the Iligh-Khans (Karakhanids, Al-i Afrasyab). Sultan Mabmüd 
too relied for support on a guard of slaves belonging to various tribes and on volun- 
teers (ghdzi or mutatavvi*). But whereas the Samanids had pursued a policy of peace, 
he kept his army engaged in a rapid succession of campaigns against India, not so 
. much with a view to annexation or sincere propagation of the Islamic faith as in the 
first place for the sake of loot. It was on this that Mahmid himself lived and main- 
tained his army and his court, and perhaps also the municipal guilds of artisans in as 
far as he employed part of the plundered goods for the embellishment of his residency. 
In this way he satisfied the ruling classes as well as the army, including the ghdzis, who 
owing to the restlessness of the situation had no leisure in which to organise rebellions. 
Such was the nature of the Sultàn's political wisdom. While the peasants were subject 
to high duties to cover the costs of the annual military campaigns, the Iranian dihgdns 
were systematically driven out of the army and the civil posts by a new Turkish 
‘nobility’, drawn in the first place from the military ranks. The differences became 
more sharply pronounced than before, but Mahmüd managed to keep all his op- 
ponents in check with his regiments and his officials. Although he was more far- 
sighted than the Samanids, he was nevertheless only able to suppress the outbursts of 
dissatisfaction and in no sense to remove the cause. His foreign policy had various 
objects in view. While he was of one mind with the Iranian world in its struggle against 
the Iligh-Khàns, his sympathy for Iran slackened when he started making advances to 
the Caliphs of Baghdad, a step on which he apparently set great store. The third period 
of his reign is characterised by the attempt to penetrate into Central Asia and Western 
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Persia, i.e. to form a great Iranian empire. A reflection of this last stage can be seen in 
the sentimental legend about an extremely generous gift to Firdausi who had just died 
(see pp. 157, 169). Whereas Mahmid himself managed to set bounds to the pressure 
of the Turkish tribes, his successors lacked sufficient talent, and so it came to pass that 
as early as the year 1040, thus ten years after Mahmiid’s death, comparatively small 
groups of Seljuq Turks succeeded in overthrowing the great kingdom, for all that was 
left to the dynasty consisted of a few scanty remnants. 


B. MAHMÜD'S ATTITUDE TO CULTURE 


Although Sultàn Mahmüd undeniably possessed qualities as a warrior and a states- 
man, the fact that he was one of the most wicked despots must nevertheless not be 
ignored. With his domineering will he interfered with everything. As an avowed 
Sunnite and conqueror he naturally found no satisfaction in the Shi‘a and hated the 
Isma‘ili doctrine of whose liberating political tendencies he was quite conscious. He 
spent considerable sums on pompous display at his court, on the erection of various 
edifices and on the stimulation of poetry, for he was well aware that this in itself would 
help to establish his popularity and authority. He thus gained a reputation for being 
the greatest Maecenas ever known in the literature of Persia. He was surrounded by a 
large group of poets and scholars; for Ghazna now took on the leading part that had 
been played by Bukhara under the Samanids. Although it cannot be denied that 
Mahmid was a cultured man, the aureole of legends surrounding his person must 
be counted responsible for his being reported by some ‘histories’ of literature to have 
been actively engaged in the field of poetry himself.? These very legends prove that his 
faith in the effect of propaganda was not misplaced. In order to enhance the brilliance 
of his court he concentrated at Ghazna the plundered libraries and had no scruples 
about inducing the bearers of the most famous names among contemporary Islamic 
‘scholars, such as Abü-'Ali b. Sina (Avicenna) of Bukhara (b. 370/980, d. 428/1037) 
and Abwr-Rayhan al-Birüni of Khvarazm (b. 362/973, d. 443/1051) to move from their 
home towns, that had recently been subjugated, and to take up their residence in 
Ghazna. The Ismá'lite Avicenna managed to escape, but not so al-Birüni, who 
obeyed the command but nearly lost his life because he was suspected of Qarmatism. 
It was only thanks to his fame and the practical applicability of his extensive know- © 
ledge in the interests of the kingdom that he was treated leniently and was eventually 
even able to enjoy the high favour of the court at Ghazna. Mahmid introduced the 
office of Malik sh-shu'ard?, ‘King of Poets’, the first to bear the title being ‘Unguri, 
There is no doubt that the establishing of this post implied a certain control on the 
poetry of the court? It was only natural that under these circumstances panegyric 
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poetry should flourish most of all. And indeed poets and scholars took such pains to 
create a cloud of glory around the king that the figure of Mahmüd was endowed for 
all time with the grotesque proportions of a hero of Iranian culture. The foresight with 
which he had conducted his propaganda was now in fact followed by great success. 


C. THE PANEGYRIC POETS UNDER MAHMUD AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS 


(Unsuri and his circle; *Asjadi, Farrukhi; Manüchihri) 


In the Shah-nama, a true product of the Samanid period, the heroic epic reaches its 
climax, though the love-scenes already give it a certain tinge of romanticism. The poets 
surrounding Sultan Mahmid and his dynasty accomplish still more: the romantic 
epic, a manifestation of urban power, broadens and expands, contrary to works by the 
successors of Firdausi. The Turkish usurpers’ need of popularity gives rise to a 
flowering of the gasida, that glorifies them and is already highly embellished with 
tropes and figures. The ghazal, now becoming independent, as well as the fact of its 
increasing appearance, suit the wishes of Süfism, a powerful and growing movement 
. directed against the ruling classes. Whereas the epic, of whatever kind, adheres to the 
Iranian vocabulary as its basis, we find in the lyric a steady increase in arabising 
flourishes. 

Feudalism calls for the nomination of a ‘King of Poets’ and regulates the relations 
of the masters of the profession and their pupils in the manner of the mediaeval guilds, 

The central figure at court is Abu’l-Qasim Hasan *Unsuri (b. at the beginning of the 
second half of the 4th/1oth century, d. 431/1039-40). Tradition maintains that he was 
born at Balkh as the son of a merchant and was intended to carry on the same oc- 
cupation as his father. On one of his business journeys, however, he is said to have 
been robbed of all he possessed — of course a beggar-man's tale! He then, it is said, 
turned to study (typical of the attitude in respect of feudal poetry as a means of 
subsistence, which Firdausi was also familiar with) and won the favour of the Amir 
Nasr, a younger brother of the ruler. Through him he came into touch with Sultàn 
Mahmüd, who, as a result of his vanity and in the desire for publicity, was particularly 
pleased with the poet's aptitude for the panegyric. "Unsuri was given the title ‘King 
of Poets’ and placed at the head of the ‘four-hundred’ members belonging to the court 
guild of poets. His gasidas, embellished. by a rhetoric hitherto unknown but which in 
no sense diminished the value of the contents, were considered both then and later as 
models of poetical perfection, as regards the lyrical introductions as well as the en- 
comiums. For this reason, like his pupil Farrukhi, he was compared to the famous 
Arab poet al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965). "Unsuri's position at court — he was always a 
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member of his master’s retinue — brought him not only power but also riches and 
envy. Labibi, who was writing at about the same time, says quite openly: “When 
Farrukhi [see below] died, why did not *Unsuri also die? The old man went on living 
for along time and the young man had to die prematurely.” 4 

Of his lyrical diván, said to have contained 30000 distichs, only about 2500 have 
survived — panegyric poems written during the last period of his life. His romantic 
work is even less favourably represented, for we can gain only a slight idea of it from 
isolated lexicographic documents (about 200 verses, including a few dozen lyrical 
ones). The loss of his Khizána-i Yaminw d-daula, "Treasury of Yaminu’d-daula’ (viz. 
Mahmüd), a collection of epics, robbed the history of literature of an important link 
in its development which is not compensated by Làmi'is' (d. 937-8/1530-32) Turkish 
version of his epic Vdmiq u *Adhrà. From the fragments preserved? we can ascertain 
that the above-mentioned epic, similarly to Khing-but u Surkh-but, ‘White Idol and 
Red Idol’ (the proper names of two lovers) — another romance of his and apparently 
an insipid story, as M. Bahar tells from the earliest Alexander Book in Persian 
prose? — is written in the mutaqárib measure, that was thus neither during the Ghazna- 
vid period nor in earlier times confined to the heroic epic." Vámiq u ‘Adhrd is an old 
tale of Alexander (see p. 132) already adapted to Arabic prose by Sahl b. Hàrün 
(215/830) and, more important, by ‘Unsuri’s contemporary, the famous scholar al- 
Birüni (b. 362/973, d. 443/1051), as well as a little later (in the middle of the 5th/11th 
century) by Fasihi Jurjàni, again in mutagdrib. In none of these cases are the direct 
sources known to us nor are their mutual relationships; but the Greek origin of the 
material has been proved without reservation by Tarbiyat (1931), K. Chaykin (1935), 
and also by H. Ritter (1948)? from Greek geographical and proper names. On the 
other hand verses have been preserved from a mathnavi in khafif measure, possibly 
from Shád-bahr u *Aynwl-hayát, ‘Happy One and Life Source’ (again the names of a 
pair of lovers), or from another untraceable mathnavi. All these fragments at least 
permit the conclusion to be drawn that ‘Unsuri’s narrative epics follow the paths of 
Iranian tradition in their content and form, as opposed to his lyric poetry, which is 
entirely dominated by the growing tendency towards arabising peculiar to the poetry 
of the court. His lyrics also transmit the thoughts of the Arab poets, thus signifying not 
only a continuation but also a further deepening of the cleft in the nature of the poet, 
such as is already to be seen in Firdausi. This applies in like manner to the form, ideol- 
ogy and themes. The music and emotional quality of Rüdaki's gasidas are absent in 
those of his successor ‘Unguri, who compensates for the lack of simple directness part- 
ly by virtuosity of expression? and partly by a distinct political orientation. And herein 
lies the importance of ‘Unsuri as regards subsequent development. The romantic 
tendency of his epics bears witness to the already descending line of Iranian chivalry.!? 

And the same feudal relationship that existed between ‘Unsuri and the Sultan pre- 
vailed also between the "King of Poets' and the other poets, who in a certain sense 
constituted his retinue, were dependent on him and were expected to flatter him. Of 
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the school of ‘Unsuri we may mention Abü-Nazar *Abdu'l-'Aziz b. Mansir ‘Asjadi of 
Merv (or Herat?, d. 432/1040-1), who also acquired wealth but of whose divdn not 
very much has been preserved. This is a poet in whose work form dominates substance. 
Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Jülügh Farrukhi of Sistan (d. 429/1037~8)", the best among 
Mahmüd's followers, has retained his charm up to the present day. The fact that more 
than 9000 verses of his divdn, representing a considerable portion of his collected 
poetical works, have been preserved, testifies to his centuries-old popularity. From 
being in the service of a dihqan Farrukhi came via the court of Chaghàniyàn to Ghazna, 
where he sang the praises of Mahmüd, the latter's successors, princes and viziers, and 
gained both renown and riches. Characteristic of Farrukhi are a lucid, easily compre- 
hensible and elegant style (he was also an accomplished singer and musician), charm- 
ing, unforced metaphors and similes — although the poet was a master of rhetorical 
ornamentation, particularly in poems known as qasida-i maşnū‘ — wise maxims amidst 
high praise, expert exordia on such diverse subjects as natural scenery, parks, balco- 
nies, castles, traditional feasts, love and wine. Now and then he inserts a ghazal in the 
gasida, a custom that was imitated by the poets of the 6th/12th century. Among the 
best known of Farrukhi's poems are the gasida-i dagh-gah referring to the branding 
of horses in the presence of the Amir, which marked the beginning of his public career 
as a poet; a long gasida describing the military campaign of Sultan Mahmiid against 
Somnat (416/1025); the marthiya on the death of Sultan Mahmüd, one of the finest 
elegies in Persian literature. In the whole gamut of emotions, joy is with him the most 
prominent, and it is for this reason that Anvari praises him and Rashid Vatvat cher- 
ishes a real fondness for him. As he usually accompanied the Sultan on excursions and 
hunting expeditions, his descriptive gasidas written on such occasions provide valuable 
cultural and historical details. A work on prosody entitled Tarjumànw l-balàghat, “The 
Dragoman of Eloquence’, used later by Rashidu’d-din Vatvat (see p. 200) for his 
poetics, was erroneously attributed to Farrukhi, as Ahmed Ateş has pointed out. The 
work has been preserved and belongs in reality to Muhammad b. ‘Umar Radüyàni?? 
(written between 481—507/1088—1114). Here and there the authorship of the Sháhryár- 
nama is accredited to Farrukhi (see p. 164). 

Among the poets at the court of Sultàn Mas‘id, a son of Mahmüd, must be included 
Abu'n-Najm Ahmad b. Qüs (?, Ya*qüb?) Manüchihri from Dàmghàn (d. about 432/ 
1040-1). He was related to the Samanids and owed his nom de plume to his first master, 
the Ziyarid Prince Falaku'l-ma*àlt Manüchihr b. Qabüs Vushmgir, ruler of Tabaristan. 
He has unjustly been given the nickname of ‘Shast-galla’, Owner of Sixty Herds. He 
too learned that there was nothing that aroused jealousy like court favouritism. As a 
connoisseur and admirer of pre-Islamic Bedouin poetry (jdhiliyya) he emulates its 
descriptions of deserted places, adventurous wanderings, deserts, stars, camels, sepa- 
ration from the Beloved, etc., in addition to providing reminiscences of Arabic pas- 
sages and expressions. As against the artificiality of others, he represents the conserva- 
tive ancient Arabic school. Nevertheless he has a masterly command of the Persian 
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language such as is seldom seen in others. His descriptions excel in plasticity and 
naturalistic conception. It is incorrect to regard him as a pupil of ‘Unguri; if he refers 
to the latter as his ustdd, ‘master’, on chronological grounds only this must be taken 
as a form of flattery, for he did not go to Ghazna until of maturer age. But it is also 
evident from their differences of style - Manüchihri dislikes rhetorical artificialities, 
his field of activity lies rather in similes and metaphors. His verses are imbued with 
the joy of living, especially in the highly esteemed. musammats, a form that he was the 
first to employ. He also knows how to use the riddle in brilliant manner for purposes 
of panegyrism. His divdn, in the edition dating from the year 1338, contains 57 
qasidas, eleven musammats, twenty qit'as and small verses, altogether 2758 distichs. 
He was the first and only one of the ancient Ghazna panegyric poets to be edited and 
intensively studied by a European orientalist (A. de Biberstein-Kazimirski, 1886). 


D. THE ROMANTIC EPIC 
(*Ayyüq and Fakhrwd-din As‘ad Gurgani) 


Until recently Vis u Ramin was considered to be the earliest romantic epic in existence, 
but it has had to cede its priority in favour of the extremely fortunate discovery made 
by Professor A. Ateş (Istanbul) of the epic poem Varga u Gul-sháh by SAyyaqi™, a 
poet who lived at the time of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna. It is composed in mutagarib, 
which fact again substantiates the theory that the use of this verse-metre was not 
confined to heroic subjects (see p. 98) but that it had been employed from olden times 
in romantic and other epics or long poems. It is well worth noticing that the monotony 
of the coupled rhymes is broken here and there by love songs in the form of ghazals. 
The plot itself is comparatively simple: two cousins fall in love with one another in 
early childhood. Death puts an end to the adversities of their unhappy love, just at 
the time of the appearance of Muhammad. The Prophet raises both to new life and 
thenceforth they see all their hopes fulfilled. The story — in point of fact a eulogy of 
true love — is of Arabic origin and has parallels in the literatures of Spain and France 
in the 12th century (‘Floire et Blancheflor’), where however the resurrection motif is 
absent. From two verses preserved in a lexicon it can be concluded that *Ayyügqi wrote 
another epic (this time in the ramal metre) and also panegyric qasidas. 

Only slightly more recent is the romantic epic Vis u Ramin by Fakhru'd-din As‘ad 
Gurgàni, composed after 446/1054M.by consent of ‘Amid Abu’l-fath Muzaffar b. 
Husayn Nishapari, the governor of Isfahan.!5 It appears that the frivolity of the theme 
largely contributed to a popularity — on which the author himself lays stress — both in 
the ‘artless Persian prose version’ and also in the Middle Persian source of the latter, 
although it is an insult to Islamic morality and in fact to every other religion. The most 
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eloquent proof of its popularity is the fact that the poem has remained intact through 
such a long space of time. (In view of the very small number of MSS preserved, some 
scholars hold the opposite opinion!) It is the oriental counterpart of Tristan and 
Isolde!6, a triangle composed as follows: the old king Mübad Manikan in Merv, his 
younger brother Ramin, who in his youth has been brought up with Vis, the young 
wife of Mübad. The old man is a ridiculous, pitiful figure in the hands of the two 
lovers, who never tire of inventing cunning and deceitful tricks at his expense. The 
chance death of the king leads the way to a happy ending. Whereas A. Christensen 
regards the fable as a pure phantasy, V. Minorsky!’ comes to the following conclusions 
on the ground of numerous reflections from the Parthian period: according to its 
geographical background, the story of Vis and Ràmin belongs to the Arsacid period. 
He thinks it very probably relates the adventures of a descendant of the house of 
Güdarz but touches only indirectly on the main line of the Arsacids. Manikan, patro- 
nymic of Mübad, the King of Merv, may indicate descent from the Güdarzid Bizhan 
and his wife Manizha. Vis may be descended from the Kārēnids, one of the seven 
‘mah’ (Median) leading families under the Arsacids. Further identification would be 
rash, for Gurgani’s Pahlavi sources followed the customary course of the epic in 
altering the sequence of events and the personal relations of the heroes. If the origin 
of the epic is to be found at the time and in the atmosphere of the Parthians it is easy 
to understand that Gurgàni too retained many a feature of the emotional and social 
life of that epoch, which in this respect is difficult to fathom. As opposed to this 
opinion of V. Minorsky's, M. Molé#® expresses the conviction that the historical 
references do not concern the epoch of Gotarzes Geopothros, but the period that 
immediately affected the poet, namely that of the Seljug Tughril-Beg. Another differing 
point of view is expressed by *Abdvu'l-Husayn Zarrinküb °; he rejects the theory that 
there is any connection with the history of the Arsacids as such an occurrence could 
not have survived the Sasanian era; Vis u Ramin must be a fictitious story originating 
in the district of Fahla (ancient Media) and written in the local dialect (Pahlavi); 
possibly enriched with other elements, it may have been translated into verse much 
later by Fakhru'd-din Gurgàni in the Dari language. The Iranian critic does not 
consider Minorsky's proofs convincing and himself relies more on speculative argu- 
ments. 

The Pahlavi original, together with its Persian version, is enveloped in many an 
obscure point that give rise to various surmises. Nevertheless there may be no doubt 
as to the existence of a Pahlavi original, especially as Gurgàni has retained a certain 
reference to the calendar which allows the genesis of the original tale to be placed in 
the sth century A.D. (the middle of the Sasanian period).”° I will not enter here into 
the question of the form of the Pahlavi original but should like to allude to the ‘art- 
less’ Persian version. I think it may be concluded from Gurgàni's own words that we 
are here concerned with a regular poem written in metre, although he himself held a 
quite different and contrary opinion. It was evidently composed in syllabic metre with 
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an appropriate style of rhyme and must therefore have appeared to Gurgani and to 
his contemporaries, who were no longer familiar with these principles, as a product 
devoid of art, all the more so as the abundance of Pahlavi and obsolete expressions 
rendered comprehension more difficult. Yet it was already written in the Persian lan- 
guage, in a very early stage of its development, it is true, when indigenous prosody 
was still in force. Should all this be correct, then the date given by Minorsky*! for the 
compilation of the Persian version, viz. 950 A.D., would be somewhat late. In that 
case a romantic epic of considerable length might have been expected already in the 
beginning stages of Persian poetry, a supposition consistent with the general popu- 
larity of the story. “Pio, devoto ai suoi mecenati, innamorato della sua patria e sopra- 
tutto del Horasan e di Mere, inzeppato di retorica eppure non incapace di sollevare 
di quando in quando la retorica a poesia, tale ci appare Fakhr ad-din Gurgàni. Il suo 
grosso poema, se non merita certo la stroncatura di Pizzi [e Nóldeke], altrettanto non 
merita le iperboliche lodi di ‘Awfi e la troppo benevola caratteristica di Ethé, che vi 
trovava inagguagliabile verità e profondità psicologica. Ma la sua importanza cultu- 
rale non a torto è stata sempre proclamata.” ?? Dihkhuda draws attention to the 
agreement in conception between the customary argumentation on the Oneness of 
God (tauhid) in the introductory songs of an epic poem and the ideas expressed in 
Avicenna's Khufba, ‘Sermon’. The poem exhibits the same epical hazaj already used 
by Mas'üdi of Merv in his attempt at a Shah-ndma and later by Nizami in Khusrau u 
Shirin. Several surviving mathnavi fragments of Gurgani (the earliest Address to the . 
Cup-bearer) do not lead to any decisive conclusion as to the nature of the work as a 
whole.?3 Vis u Ramin was already translated into Georgian at the turn of the 12th/13th 
century and certainly had an influence on the Georgian chivalric epic. 


E. AVICENNA - HIS IMPORTANCE AND HIS INFLUENCE 


Amongst the greatest figures of the era of Mahmiid and of Iranian, in fact of Moslem 
culture in general were the scholars Avicenna and Birüni (see Ibn-Sina and Birüni, 
above, p. 150). Whereas the polyhistor Birüni belongs almost exclusively to the field of 
Arabic learning, the physician and philosopher — and last but not least the poet — Avi- 
cenna (b. 370/980) extended his activities to other domains as well. His father professed 
the Isma‘ili faith and he himself did not depart from his religion.” As a boy he already 
showed a talent bordering on the miraculous. At the age of sixteen he cured the 
Samanid Nüh b. Mansür, which achievement opened to him the doors of the magnifi- 
. cent library of the Samanids. He was accused by his rivals of being responsible for its 
being burnt down. Revolts of the feudal lords and the discontent of the oppressed 
peasant classes led to a crisis in the Samanid dynasty which was no longer able to 
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resist the attacks of the Turkish Karakhanids and of Sultan Mahmid. All this, added 
to the obscurantism of the new rulers of Bukhara and the death of his father caused 
Avicenna to leave his native country. From now on begins his eventful but neverthe- 
less highly prolific literary life. Although Sultan Mahmüd did his best to retain him 
at his court, Avicenna would not and could not remain there where the Sunna and its 
dangerous narrow-minded priesthood reigned supreme. He fled first to Khvarazm and 
thence to the Ziyarids, but not until he reached the courts of the Buyids (first at Ray, 
ca. 1016-17, later at Hamadan and Isfahan, where he spent respectively six and thir- 
teen years) did he succeed in escaping from the reach of Mahmiid’s power, and then 
not entirely, for the ruler of Ghazna was also more or less lord over Western Iran. In 
Hamadan particularly both joy and sorrow were his lot, for he was appointed vizier 
but was later imprisoned for high treason. He died there in 428/1037, by no means 
old, but exhausted by feverish work and lack of moderation in pleasure; he was buried 
at Hamadan where, on the occasion of the celebrations commemorating the millenium 
of his birth, a magnificent mausoleum was erected. His fame is based on the work 
Kitàbw I-qànün fr t-tibb, ‘Canon of Medicine’, and the philosophical Kitabw sh-shif@’, 
‘Book of Healing’, compendiums that are equally famous in the East and in the 
mediaeval West, classical surveys of the scientific knowledge of his time (both works 
were written in Arabic, like everything that ever flowed from his pen, with but a few 
exceptions; see p. 150). Opinions on Avicenna vary to an incredible extent — from 
indisputable materialism ?® to a system that “not only is crowned by mystical aspiration 
but saturated with it".?" But references to Avicenna in chapters dealing mainly with 
poetry are directed not so much to the truly very scanty surviving portions of his 
poetic oeuvre (all in all they consist of twelve quatrains, one git‘a, one ghazal in Persi- 
an, and one gasida on the soul written in Arabic; otherwise, M. Zand*) as to the 
influence he exerted on the whole of Persian mysticism by his Süfistic writings. This 
influence was two-fold — partly ideological, partly thematical. In respect of the former, 
Ye. E. Bertel's?? is thinking of Avicenna's almost monistic conception of the soul, 
that in substance resembles the spirit and in attributes the body (Maulavi, Jami), and 
of the notion of an evolution from mineral to man (Maulavi and his son, Sultan Valad, 
Bidil). Regarding the latter, Avicenna enriches Süfi epic poetry by introducing the 
theme of a conducted pilgrimage to the highest goal (after the manner of the Divina 
Commedia). 'This had already had a predecessor in Iran, namely the Middle Persian 
Artak-Virdz-ndmak, ‘The Book of Artak-Viraz’. It furthermore constitutes a frame- 
work for different variations, as in Sana?'s Sayrwl-‘ibdd ila l-ma‘dd, ‘The Way of the 
Servant of God to the Place of Return’, in *Attar's Manfiqwt-fayr, "The Language of 
Birds’, and Abü-Hàmid Auhadu'd-din Kirmani’s (?) Misbdl?l-arvah, “The Light of 
Souls’, and finally in Baha’wllah’s Haft vádi, ‘Seven Valleys’. But Bertel’s’ list of 
Avicenna's activities does not even end here; there is still Avicenna the philosopher 
who influenced the Isma‘ilite Nasir-i Khusrau and that originally-minded thinker 
Baba Afdalu'd-din of Kashan; finally Avicenna the Ismá'ilite in his relation to Khay- 
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yam, that was no doubt affected by the disparity between a courtier such as Avicenna 
and Khayyam the man in despair, as also by the distance between the Geesse? in 
their attitude towards one and the same problem. 


NOTES 


I. Yakubovskiy, Machmud, 64. 

2. As an eminent jurist (!!) he is alleged to have written Tafrid fPl-furii‘, ‘The Submersion in the 
Deductions (from the Principles)’ (Nafisi, Qabas-nama, p. 28). 

3. The Baramakid Yahya b. Khalid appointed Abàn al-Lahiqi head of the ‘poetry department’, even 
before the year 800, His duty was to examine the value of the panegyrics produced; cf. von Grune- 
baum, Kritik (B 1v), 26. Not even the court poets were exempted from the attentions of Mahmiid’s 
secret service; Bert., IPTL, 302, 304. 

4. Tarjumdanw|-balagha, ed. A. Ateş, 32 (of the Persian text). 

5. A considerable portion of it was recently discovered in India by Muh. Shafi‘, cf. Dh. Safa, Ganj-i 
sukhan (B via), 1, 74, and M. J. Mabjüb, Mathnavi-sar@i (B via), 200. 

6. Sabk, 2, 130}. 

7. See p. 98. 

8. Chaykin in the collective work ““Khakani, Nizami etc.”, M. 1935, 41-52: Bertels, ‘Lit. ... v Sr. 
Az.’ (D 11a) 209; idem in his transl. ‘Kabus-namie’, 260; Ritter, Oriens, 1, 1948, 135; above all Tarbiyat, 
*Vàmiq', Arm., 12, 1931, 520 et seq. 

9. A master of the tagsim figure: Tarjumanil-balágha, 68 (of the Persian text); Bertel's, ‘Lit. ... v Sr. 
Az.’ (D 11a) 208, IPTL, 323. 

10. Idem, Pers. Poez. v Bukh, (B via) 40. 

11, Labibi testifies to his premature death, cf. Safa, Ta’rikh, Y, 538; see above, note 4. 

12. Bibl. s.v. ‘Muh. etc.', according to MS dating from 507/1114. 

13. Cf. Bibl. s.v.; Safa, Ta'rikh, I, 604 et seq. and I, S. Braginskiy, Iz istorii (D 11a), 309 et seq. Also 
F. Bajraktarević, ‘Dve arapske ljubavne pripovetke’ (B via). 

14. Scholars hold varying opinions as to this date! I follow M. J. Mahjūb’s lengthy preface to his 
edition, pp. 16-17. 

15. According to ‘Aftar the poet was stimulated to compose his great epic poem. by frantic grief on 
the death of his beloved slave in the flames (?!); cf. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 365. 

16. O. Spies, Der Orient, 3155. 

17. Vis, 1, p. 5, where Christensen is quoted, and p. 35 (again 2, p. 31). 

18. Vis u Ramin et l'histoire seldjoukide (see Bibl.). V. Minorsky refutes this construction (in a letter 
dated 28.5.61). Cf. I. Braginskiy’s important work Ocherki iz istorii (Dib), 184 et seq.; treated exhaus- 
tively in his foreword to Lipkin's translation, Here we find the purport of the poem in a derision of the 
upper classes; similarly Bertel's, IPTL, 285. 

19. Sukhan, 9/10, 1337, 1015-8. Prof. Minorsky perseveres steadfastly in his point of view (letters). 
20. Minorsky, Vis, 2, p. 34 (ibid., dating according to Taqi-zàáda). 

21. Ibid., Y, p. 4s. 

22. Gabrieli, Note, 187; Néldeke: Minorsky, Vis, 2, p. 35. Concerning Gurgani’s influence on Nizàmi 
see p. 212. On the extremely difficult and extensive problems concerning the epos, cf. the detailed 
foreword of M. J. Mahjiib in his edition of the poem (1-105) and V. Minorsky, Vis u Ramin, 1-1v, 
now collected in his Iranica (B via), 151-99. 
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23. M. J. Mahjiib, op. cit., 271. 

24. See p. 171, note 115. 

25. Safa, Jashn-nàma-i Ibn-Sind, 1, 45 et seq. (French 46). 

26. Bolotnikov, Khayyam, 20. 

27. Gardet, La pensée: W. Caskel, ZDMG, 102, p. 361. Bausani, Storia (B v), 548 et seq. adopts the 
view of H. Corbin (‘Avicenne’, B vib), who sees in Avicenna a gnostic ('arif) on the basis of rational 
philosophy: the whole of philosophy is for him only a preparation for a ‘visione realizzatrice’, that 
is quite unknown to modern philosophy. 

28, Bibl. s.v. ‘Avicenna’ (B vib). 

29. ‘Avitsenna’ (Bvib), 82 et seq., 90 et seq. 
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V. THE SELJUQ PERIOD 
(5th| r1th to 6th/12th century) 


As a result of the overthrow of the Ghaznavids and Buyids, the Seljuqs were able to 
build up a new supremacy and thus to bring a further partition of the eastern Islamic 
world to a standstill. They did not lay stress on their Turkish origin but adopted the 
Moslem-Persian civilisation the more readily since they themselves were unlettered 
and thus obliged to depend on the existing Iranian governmental administration. A 
purely Turkish dynasty in whose power lay a vast complex of countries, the Seljugs 
bore an uncommonly large contribution to the spread of Persian literature and Persian 
culture: in fact this period constitutes one of the peaks in the history and civilisation 
of Iran. This rise can be attributed to the progress of the towns, to excellent schools 
(e.g. the Nizámiyya), to the shifting of the civil administration from the hands of the 
old nobility into those of the intelligent bourgeoisie as well as to the penetrating though 
not apparent influence of the Isma‘ilites. In contrast to the Buyids, the Seljuqs hoisted 
the flag of the Sunna and, like Sultan Mabmüd, acknowledged the Caliph of Baghdad 
as their head. While western Islam became spiritualised through the reforms of al- 
Ghazàli (b. 450/1058-9 in Tis, d. there in 505/1111), the course of eastern Islam was 
marked by the increasing influence of Süfism which in the sth/11th century spread out 
far and wide as a protest against oppression, religious and otherwise — a protest that 
was the more effective because of the close association that existed at this period be- 
tween Sifism and Ismà'ilism.! Through the Seljuq universities with their pronounced 
Sunnite syllabus, the State gained control of all learning, as had been the case with 
poetry since the time of Sultan Mahmüd. The reaction to this onerous pressure on 
learning and poetry is demonstrated by ‘Omar Khayyam and the Isma‘ilite Nasir-i 
Khusrau. Strong oppositional currents were responsible particularly for throwing 
political life, that was being undermined. by the Shi‘ite IsmA‘ili sect, into confusion. 
The latter, with its powerful propaganda, based on a socio-political anti-feudal pro- 
gramme and disseminated among the broad masses of the people, had become a real 
danger.? The most embittered opposition was offered by the Assassins?, a tough, in- 
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transigeant, ingeniously thought-out organisation of Isma‘ili terrorists, in reality 
fighters for a state as conceived by the ancient Persian feudal nobility, the last repre- 
sentatives of the Shu'übiyya. This last residue of the age of chivalry, in its struggle 
against the victorious new epoch‘, defended Persian patriotism and their own influ- 
ence against the Turkish or turkophile official and military aristocracy, but directed 
their activities also against the rising power of the towns. When the Seljuq empire 
collapsed there existed centrifugal tendencies in the west of the kingdom, namely in 
a number of lesser states ruled by Turkish Atabegs. Whereas the omnipotent hand of 
the great Seljuq rulers was able to foil these movements, their successors — Sanjar 
(512/1118—551 or 552/1157) not excepted — no longer possessed such power. A certain 
degree of hegemony then came into the hands of the Khvarazm-Shahs, likewise of 
Turkish descent; but it was left to the Mongols to again build up a great power in the 
Persian districts of the former Seljuq empire, albeit at the cost of the most terrible 
atrocities from which western Islam was spared, thanks to the Mamelukes, the re- 
storers of the state as conceived by the Seljuqs.® 


A. THE RISE OF PANEGYRISM UNDER | 
SULTAN SANJAR AND DURING THE DISINTEGRATION ` 
OF THE SELJUQ SUPREMACY 


Political and economic events were responsible for poetry’s having evolved as it did. 
After the defeat of Sanjar and the unprecedented devastation of Khurasan by the 
Turkish Ghuzz (Oghuz) the focal point of literary life was shifted to the western 
provinces. There was no lack of panegyrists at the court of the Great Seljuqs, but their 
number would have been greater still had it not been for the reluctance and niggardli- 
ness shown by the all-powerful vizier and realistic statesman, Nizámu'l-mulk (d. 
485/1092) towards poets and poetry of this kind. He regarded panegyrists as good- 
for-nothings, perhaps just because he was a patron of learning, proof of which can 
be seen in the Nizàmiyya University founded by him at Baghdad. Evidence of a more 
favourable attitude towards poets can however be found in the rise of panegyrism in 
the 12th century until its culmination under Sanjar (Mu‘izzi, Anvari, and Adib Sabir, 
a poet and translator of Persian into Arabic who perished tragically for his master, 
drowned at the instigation of Atsiz, between the years 538-42/1143-48), and at the 
courts of the lesser princes, for whom propaganda was important in view of mutual 
rivalry. Despotism, lack of great exploits, court intrigues and the wealth extorted from 
the broad masses of the people on the one hand, parasitism and exorbitant flattery on 
the other — this was the soil that nourished the panegyric qasida, which required a 
greater degree of arabisation of the Persian language and a more high-flown rhetoric 
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in proportion as the merits to be exaggerated were slighter and the vices to be con- 
cealed greater. The greatest masters of panegyric poetry certainly set a bold front to 
this movement and introduced philosophical opinions, warnings and counsels into 
their verse. The real oppositional current was formed by Sifism, which preached 
independence, the abandonment of the sink of corruption of the court and self-denial. 
The ghazal with its love-themes and hedonism found a ready response in the expanding 
towns and their cultured circles; particularly was this the case with the romantic 
mathnavi with its unheroic content, for the world of heroes inherent in Iranian chivalry 
had almost entirely vanished and the Iranian people become firmly established as a 
nation. Nizàmi brought the romantic epic to its highest consummation by means of 
the fable, his narrative technique, the psychological background and the basically 
humane views he proclaimed in the spirit of social progress. Last but not least, this 
period can also boast of several excellent prose works. 


B. NASIR-I KHUSRAU 


In order to mark more emphatically the intellectual and social revival of Iran at that 
time, the literature of the Seljuq period may well be ushered in by a figure who stands 
apart from the general literary trend. The complicated personality of the free-thinker, 
heretic and poet Abü-Mu'in Nasir-i Khusrau al-Marvazi al-Qubadiyàni, whose biogra- 
phy suffers from a paucity of attested data and even more from a surplus of legends 
that appeared early on and even contained some mysterious features, has repeatedly 
attracted the attention of renowned scholars and experts. (Cf. recently A. A. Semenov, 
A. Ye. Bertel’s, and W. Ivanow.) There is no doubt about the date of Nasir-i Khusrau’s 
birth, namely 394/1004, for the poet mentions it himself explicitly in his ‘Confessions’ 
qasida. His birthplace, Qubadiyàn, a district in the province of Merv, is apparent in 
the two indications of his origin included in his name as quoted above. Up to the time 
of his ‘exile’, he resided in Balkh. While Hasan Taqi-zada contests his descent from 
‘Ali (‘Alavi’), Ivanow insists on his Sayyid origin, referring — as does Taqi-zada — to 
quotations to be found in his divdn.* Nasir-i Khusrau, offspring of a worthy family of 
officials, was of course sent to school in his youth, but his education does not appear 
to have been very thorough. This is particularly noticeable in regard to theological 
subjects, after all the backbone of all studies, for there are many omissions to be found 
in his works in this respect. Maybe he was premature in accepting an official post, 
though it is also possible that ambition and disposition drove the young man in an- 
other direction than that usually followed at school. His subsequent boasting about 
his erudition is seen by W. Ivanow rather as an expression of the indignation’ that he, 
later as an autodidact, must have felt as a consequence of the lack of esteem accorded 
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him by the learned profession. The natural sciences always had an attraction for him, 
as had alchemy and magic. In his youth he composed a frivolous kind of secular lyric 
poetry which enjoyed great popularity among his friends. 

Nàsir-i Khusrau’s further career is veiled in an almost impenetrable obscurity. It is 
unlikely that he was ever in the service of a Ghaznavid prince, seeing that the seat of 
the Ghaznavids was Ghazna, where Nasir-i Khusrau never appears to have stayed ®, 
let alone occupied a high position, as legend will have it. The question is: Who was 
the amir to whose train the poet belonged? Perhaps ‘Ali b. Asad al-Harith, amir of 
Badakhshan, at whose instigation Nàsir-i Khusrau at the end of his life wrote Jami‘w 
l-hikmatayn, “The Union of Two Wisdoms’? Should this assumption prove to be true, 
it would explain much in the further course of his life. The time in the service of the 
amir was spent in excesses and this affected the poet's lyrical composition, of which 
unfortunately nothing has been preserved. His real profession was that of dabir, a 
government official. 

An if possible still deeper obscurity envelops the religious convictions of Nasir in 
his pre-Cairo period. Up till then he had been regarded by orientalists as a searcher 
after truth, who undertook wanderings through the countries of eastern Islam? in 
order to gain an insight into their life and faith and thus to attain the only true know- 
ledge. He is said to have returned unsatisfied and to have attempted to drown his 
despair in reckless living and conviviality. It is true that in his ‘Confessions’ gasida he 
himself speaks about his investigation into matters of faith among followers of all 
kinds of religious doctrines. All this is partly invented by him for poetical purposes 
and partly fabricated by later writers. In fact all his assertions call for a careful and 
experienced interpretation. Thus the vision he recalls in the Safar-ndma, that — it is 
said — inspired him to make the pilgrimage to the sacred places, is in fact a motif for 
conversion frequently met with in biography and, as von Grunebaum!? perspicaci- 
ously assumes, the outcome of a long spiritual process. This is remarkably consistent 
with the construction of W. Ivanow?!, according to whom Nasir-i Khusrau had al- 
ready become a follower of Isma‘ili doctrine before the pilgrimage; having been for 
a long time a disciple of the Shi'a he was far from happy under the Seljugs who may 
have dismissed him from his office and persecuted him in other ways too. He sees 
salvation in the Isma‘ili doctrine and in its leader, the Imam of that time, the Egyptian 
Fatimid al-Mustansir bi'llàh (1035-94). His journey lasted more than seven lunar 
years (437—44/1045—-52). There can be no question of a sudden conversion having 
taken place only after he had become acquainted with the economic and social pro- 
gress in Egypt, but it may very well be that his convictions were strengthened by 
recently acquired experience. It is hardly to be believed that in Cairo he attained the 
fourth degree (hujjat) in the strict hierarchy of the Isma‘ili sect, for as hujjat he would 
not have spent his time from then on in such a forgotten place as Yumgan. Certainly 
from then on he takes the term Hujjat(-i Khuràásan) as his takhallus, but of his own 
accord and for reasons which can only vaguely be surmised. He returned to Balkh as 
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a trained missionary, unless it was that he went direct from Egypt to Mazandaran for 
missionary purposes. But when in due course a rumour went round in Balkh as to his 
real sentiments and his connection with the Fatimids, the great indignation of the mas- 
ses, goaded on by the Seljuq officials, was aroused and an attempt was even made on his 
life, so that he was obliged to flee for safety. If the identification of the unnamed amir 
with the amir of Badakhshan be based on truth, then it is quite possible that in his 
distress Nàsir-i Khusrau turned to the latter, likewise an Ismá'ili, who provided him . 
with a hiding-place on his territory in Yumgàn."? In this dismal hole among the im- 
penetrable mountain ranges of Badakhshan he was doomed to remain until the end 
of his life. His persistent complaints about this — his ‘prison’ — were of no avail and 
no release was granted. Was it that the Isma‘ili centre in Cairo refused to let him 
leave the place? To carry out missionary work from there was of course out of the 
question. But how, in such a wild spot with its extremely primitive population, could 
he devote himself to his literary work, the greater part of which must have been 
produced there? Was he in communication with Egypt in order to obtain political 
and religious information, and material indispensable for his literary activities? Who 
provided for his daily needs? Unfortunately we do not know the answers to these 
questions; how else should this part of the life of Nasir-i Khusrau be more veiled in 
obscurity than any other? Despite all his complaints he does not enter more closely 
into his doings. There, in Yumgan, near Garm in Afghanistan, he died between 
465-470/1072—7??, and still today his grave can be seen in a region inhabited by 
fanatical Sunnites who profess to be Sayyids and at the same time descendants of 
Nasir-i Khusrau! 

A chronological list of the authentic literary legacy of Nasir-i Khusrau, together 
with works attributed to him or forged, has been drawn up by W. Ivanow."* Itis there- 
fore unnecessary to enumerate his writings here, especially as I can only touch on the 
most important of them. Let us consider the cardinal point in Násir-i Khusrau's 
philosophical works and those composed for purposes of propaganda. E. G. Browne, 
with his expert knowledge of theology, already perceived that a work like Zddi’l- 
musédfirin, ‘Sustenance for Travellers’, contains practically nothing about Ismà'ilism. 
And this is true of almost the whole of the poet's oeuvre. An explanation was first 
given in the edition of Nasir-i Khusrau's Gushd' ish va rah@ish prepared by S. Nafisi 
from a unique copy. The text, as the copyist himself admits, is divested of ‘the Untrue’, 
viz. Ismà'ili ideology. There is no doubt that this is the key to a correct evaluation of 
the preserved version of most of Nasir-i Khusrau's works: their Isma^ili features were 
eliminated in the course of a later alien revision. 

His literary output during the seven years of travel to the west of Iran was inevitably 

. bound to be subjected to a similar revision. Nevertheless the description of the journey 
(Safar-náma) gives an invaluable picture of culture on the Nile at that period and in 
Western Asia. The doubt that had arisen as to whether, considering the prevailing 
Sunnite attitude, it might have been the work of another Nasir-i Khusrau, had already 
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been removed by scholars before the appearance of Gush@ ish va rah@ ish. The question 
whether the preserved text is not a later, alien redaction!* can therefore be answered 
nowadays in the affirmative. 

Among the speculative works (dealing with more or less similar problems in the 
fields of philosophy, religion and the natural sciences) the most prominent are Zë 
musáfirin, ‘Sustenance for Travellers’ (453/1061) and Vajh-i din, “The Countenance of 
Faith' (of unascertainable date). Their value is increased by the fact of their con- 
taining philosophical prose — in general rare in the Persian language and particularly 
so at this early stage. It may be remarked that the poet’s philosophic prose is charac- 
terised by an attempt to replace the Arabic by a Persian nomenclature. As regards the 
substance the following opinion is expressed by A. A. Semenov!*: “The author's 
rationalism appears in the guise of a polemical-philosophical treatise in which there 
is no declaration of the Ismàá'ili faith and its esoteric doctrine, no justification and no 
explanation of its organisation and terminology. It rather brings forward, in addition 
to the opinions of the author, the reflections of Greek philosophers, sometimes with 
reference to their original works — reflections of natural scientists, materialistic phi- 
losophers and atheists of the oth-roth century with whom the author carries on a 
polemic." A. A. Seménov rightly observes that the work has practically nothing what- 
ever to do with Ismà'ili doctrine. With a greater sense of history H. H. Schaeder!" 
expresses the following, to some extent divergent opinion: in these two treatises 
Nàsir-i Khusrau presents a complete system of the Batiniyya and identifies himself 
with the movement for spiritual enlightenment that from the 3rd/oth century onwards 
had been endeavouring to harmonise Islamic dogma with Greek philosophy and 
at the same time shows proof of being inspired to a high degree by the Manichaean 
gnosis. He regards Zádwi-musáfirin as nothing but a compendium of the corpus of 
the ‘Pure Brothers’ (ikhvanw’s-safa), a canon of the Batiniyya, the doctrine of the 
hidden interpretation of the revelation, a compendium with an even more lucid 
arrangement and a more rigid train of thought. Nasir-i Khusrau, he says, accepted 
ibdá', ‘creatio ex nihilo’, and turned particularly against the hypothesis of the eter- 
nity of matter 1 

Among the later works of Nasir-i Khusrau we find Jāmi‘wl-hikmatayn, ‘Union of 
the Two Wisdoms' (462/1070), written at the command of the amir of Badakhshan. 
The contents are characterised by the editor H. Corbin in the sub-title: ‘Le Livre 
réunissant les deux Sagesses, ou Harmonie de la Philosophie grecque et la Théologie 
ismaélienne'. The amir had put questions to him in the form of a qasida by Abu’l- 
Haytham, which Nàsir-i Khusrau answered by means of a popular encyclopaedia of 
useful knowledge, a typical feature of the early Middle Ages of Byzantium that had 
also spread to Islam.!? As the amir himself was a member of the Isma ‘ili sect it was 
unnecessary for Nasir-i Khusrau to go very deeply into relevant questions, and this 
may have saved the work from censure on the part of fanatics. 

One of the two Rüshand'i-náma's?? (very rare in the case of one and the same 
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writer!) is composed in mathnavi form and is at the same time one of the master’s 
earliest works (444/1053); it is a didactic poem of an ethical nature that puts forward 
a cosmographical-metaphysical system based on the philosophy of Aristotle in the 
light of Avicenna and al-Farabi, but with the addition of Süfi features. This work had 
a great influence on Persian literature. 

Násir-i Khusrau's important divdn is said initially to have contained over 30,000 
verses. In Sayyid Nasrwllah Taqavi’s edition there are rather more than 11,000, all, 
except for a few fragments, gasidas of a philosophical or theosophical character. It is 
not impossible that some foreign matter has crept in, for kindred spirits to Nasir-i 
Khusrau were fond of concealing their own productions under his wings. The lyric 
poetry preserved in the divdn refers to the sojourn in Yumgan and is devoid of the 
- customary hedonistic themes. It is not however so completely free of panegyric ele- 
ments as was assumed until now, though with this difference that the praise is ad- 
dressed to prominent IsmA‘ilis, certainly not without hope of reward, which indeed 
the lonely poet certainly stood in great need of. Veiled Isma‘ili expressions, only 
familiar to members of the sects, and numerous references to religious and other 
questions are such serious obstacles to comprehension that a deeper interpretation 
and evaluation of the divdn is still in its infancy. This is greatly to be regretted, for it 
is just in the divdn that we find uncensured material eminently suited to an increase 
of our knowledge of the poet and his Isma‘ilism. But for purposes of research on this 
subject a familiarity with Fatimid literature is required, as well as a new edition of 
the divdn.™ 

Násir-i Khusrau has an individuality all his own; he is no common poet but one 
with a straightforward personal style, a man to whom thought is pre-eminently im- 
portant, a remarkable figure amidst the parrot-like talk of others, not least on account 
of his mental evolution. Remarkable, even original and in accordance with their func- 
tion closely related to the philosophical substance of the gasida, are his descriptions 
of nature in the nasib.?* Muhammad Qazvini ranks him among the six greatest Persian 
poets (he omits Nizàmi!) with the sole restriction that his personality is obscured by 
religion.?? Shibli, on the contrary, holds the blunt opinion that although Nasir was the 
first to introduce philosophy into Persian poetry, his verse is entirely lacking in ‘poetry’ 


(5, 152).* 


C. OMAR KHAYYAM 


It is not so very long ago that in his native country Ghiyaéthwd-din Abu’l-fath ‘Umar 
b. Ibrahim al-Khayyàmi, known briefly as ‘Omar Khayyam, was not ranked among 
the most famous poets, thus sharing the fate of several others in the 16th-18th centu- 
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ries, the appreciation of whom at home was far less than were their fame and influence 
abroad. As this comparison applies only to the effect his work produced. it must be 
supplemented by a recognition of the difference in circumstances, for whereas the 
admiration accorded already during their lifetimes to ‘Urfi, S#ib and Shaukat was 
limited to India and Turkey, the quatrains of Khayyam, thanks to the masterly para- 
phrase of Edward Fitzgerald (1859) aroused, although not immediately, an almost 
idolatrous, even snobbish enthusiasm in the West, especially in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries — an attitude that for a long time remained incomprehensible to the Persians, In 
Europe and America he is in fact the most famous of oriental poets, with a reputation 
that, rightly or wrongly, throws into the shade the fame of other masters, such as a 
Hafiz, whose praise was sung by Goethe, a Firdausi or a Nizimi, who gained recog- 
nition at home as well as abroad through their jubilee celebrations, and a Sa‘di who 
was already long known in the West — not to mention other, lesser poets. A. G. Pot- 
ter's? Khayyam bibliography bears ample testimony to this. It was through the 
Khayyam cult in the West that he acquired or regained a reputation as poet in Iran 
as well. During his lifetime "Omar Khayyam was nevertheless unreservedly recognised 
in Iran as one of the most brilliant figures in Persian culture, albeit exclusively in the 
field of learning. 

We possess but few details of his life, yet more is known about him than about other 
classical poets. This is thanks to his wide reputation as a scholar. Only the most im- 
portant dates can be quoted here: he was born at the earliest in 412/1021—22 (?) at 
Nishapur and died at the same place most probably in the late winter or early spring 
of the year 515-6/1122.?* If the former date be correctly estimated, there may after all 
be some truth in the legend regarding the friendship between the Seljuq vizier, Nizà- 
mu'l-mulk, the dreaded ‘Master who lives on the Mountain’ Hasan-i Sabbah and * 
‘Omar Khayyam, who are said to have sworn during their student days to stand by 
each other all their lives; admittedly there is no proof of the truth of this and it seems 
more likely that Isma‘ili tendencies account for the legend. A thorough education at 
Nishapur introduced Khayy&m to ‘all branches of learning’, the humanities as well 
as the exact sciences. We even know the names of his teachers in geometry and as- 
tronomy. Outwardly a Sunnite — or he could not have been named ‘Omar! — of the 
Shafi‘ite rite, as philosopher he followed the same path as Avicenna, which bore a 
strong resemblance to the Isma‘ili doctrine and Süfism. This may explain a great 
deal" 27 From the widely-known theologian and grammarian Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1143-4, See p. 224) — to whom we owe the earliest data as the result of a personal 
meeting between the two men — we learn that Khayyam was familiar with the work of 
the Arab sceptic Abu'l-'Ala? al-Ma'arri (d. 449/1057). An important turning-point 
in Khayyam’s life was the year 467/1074, when he was appointed by Sultan Malik- 
Shah and his vizier Nizàmu'I-mulk to be head of a council of scholars commissioned 
to reform the calendar. The success of this work (1079) made his name famous through- 
out all regions of the vast empire and thus gained for him the lasting respect of his 
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ruler. When in 485/1092 Nizaàmu'I-mulk was murdered by an Ismà'ili extremist be- 
longing to the group of Hasan-i Sabbah (the Assassins) and — curiously enough - 
Malik-Shah died almost immediately afterwards, the work of ‘Omar Khayyam at the 
court, where there was neither money for purposes of research nor much sympathy 
for the scholar, came to an end for the time being. The slander of his rivals and later 
on religious quarrels in Nishapur (1095) obliged the master to break off his pedagogical 
activities and — more out of fear for his fellowmen than for Allah — to set out on a 
pilgrimage to the holy places of the Prophet. On his return he resumed his teaching in 
Nishapur, carried on discussions on scientific problems with his colleagues, among 
whom even a man like Muhammad al-Ghazali was to be found, and even worked 
again for a time in the service of the court (outside Nishapur), where he was highly 
esteemed for his gift of predicting events to come. The records concerning the old age 
of this noble old man close with details of the last moments of his life. 

He was a brilliant mathematician, physicist, astronomer, physician and philosopher, 
and though we are here not concerned with these aspects of his personality it should 
be noted that it is just on account of his scientific achievements that his name was held 
in such high esteem in the East. Nearly all his scholarly works, whether scientific or 
philosophical, were written in Arabic; only the shorter essays were written in Persian, 
including translations from Avicenna. (The Nauriiz-ndma, ‘On the New Year Feast’, 
written in Persian, is undoubtedly apocryphal!*°) He was by no means a prolific. 
writer; in the records he is even accused of ‘niggardliness’ regarding the imparting 
of his boundless knowledge. In the West his name was immortalised by his quatrains 
which in Iran were apparently being relegated to obscurity. This too requires further 
explanation. All things considered, Khayyam is one of the most complicated figures, 
both intrinsically and from the point of view of literary history. Though the earliest 
accounts represent him as a pious professor of Süfism who “‘was praised and honoured 
until after the middle of the 12th century as one of the greatest luminaries in the whole 
of the learned circles of Islam” %, this picture is completely reversed about the middle 
of the 13th century, without however the image of his Süfiinclinations being modified. 
As a Persian poet he is not mentioned at all in the earliest sources. His contemporaries 
probably considered his poetry as the least of his accomplishments. This fact, together 
with the strange contradictions in the quatrains, led many orientalists to form a hyper- 
critical opinion — even to the extent of a complete negation — of Khayyàm's author- 
ship of the quatrains circulating under his name. Such an attitude certainly went too 
far, for it overlooked the circumstance that in mediaeval Iran science and poetry went 
as it were hand in hand and that Iranian scholars in no way scorned the writing of 
verse — one needs only to think of Avicenna (p. 180), Mulla Muhsin-i Fayd-i Kashani, 
Mir Abu'l-Qàsim Findariski, Ham Mulla Hadi Sabzavari, and others.?! The eluci- 
dation of the problem was not particularly easy. That Khayyam did write poetry is 
vouched for by a report dating from 572/1176 with a few specimen verses in Arabic 
and with further examples from the still earlier Bayhaqi. Regarding the most impor- 
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tant factor of all, the Persian quatrains, it appeared that during the whole of the 
7th/13th century (from 1223 onwards) there were not more than three examples known 
~ as specimens therefore of small import. Added to the 53 examples in existence dating 
up to the year 1384, an increase of about 700 is registered at the end of the following 
century, after which the flow of new quatrains again mounts only gradually (Chr. 
Rempis).*? This increase is remarkable. How can it be explained? There is also the 
Proteus-like diversity in ideas and manuscripts, which was so striking as to arouse 
feelings of uncertainty among the investigators and doubts as to the authenticity of 
the tradition. For in the earliest attested quatrains one already finds completely con- 
flicting ideologies, a feature that becomes more and more marked. V. Zhukovskiy?? has 
moreover remarked that the same quatrains can also be found elsewhere, notably 
under the name of earlier and later poets. Thanks to the further extension and im- 
provement of methods of work in connection with the discovery of new manuscripts, 
efforts to free the original stock of quatrains from later additions has led to some 
remarkable results.?* 

Now that A. J. Arberry® has succeeded in identifying complete collections of 
Khayyam’s quatrains, obviously selections from earlier, larger collections, in manu- 
scripts dating from 604/1207-8, 613/1216—17 and 658/1259-60 (and this, as far as I 
can see, is the most recent decisive step forward), he has brought the hitherto existing 
basic stock of three pieces up to at least two-hundred and fifty, thereby finally putting 
an end to all doubts concerning ‘Omar Khayyàm as a poet.? 

From the earliest testimonies it is evident that conflicting trends of thought, how- 
ever strange they may be, form no criterion for non-authenticity. "The simultaneous 
juxtaposition of doubt, agnosticism, criticism of God, insolence towards God and 
deep piety”, states H. Ritter?", “is also to be found in the work of ‘Attar, of whose 
fundamentally mystic attitude there can be no doubt. And indeed he put these sceptical 
and insolent utterances into the mouths of the poorest of the poor, the ‘fools’ (divà- 
nagan). This attitude stems from the circles of the simple folk, thus strengthening my 
opinion that these thoughts were the common property of the people and that it was 
not ‘Omar who first introduced them, though it may have been he who gave them 
their classical form.” Similarly this same scholar?* dismisses the objections concerning 
the incompatibility of Khayyam’s positive philosophical attitude with on the one hand 
scepticism and on the other mysticism. In one of his philosophical treatises "Omar, 
just after having explained the ten intellectual stages according to the views of his 
master Ibn-i Sind, declares that the true way to the knowledge of God is the way of the 
Süfis! To his mind the way adopted by the dogmatists, philosophers and Ismá"ilites 
is not the true one. Thus mysticism and peripatetic philosophy can go hand in hand 
just as mysticism is compatible with rebelliousness or insolence towards God." Per- 
haps Khayyam found support in the poetry of the people, whose opposition to the 
world-order, to fate, injustice, the impotence of religion arises from a feeling of op- 
pression. It may even be that Khayyàm himself was instrumental in forming this 
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protest of the people. The striking similarity between Khayyam and Avicenna in their 
choice of the quatrain form may likewise be explained by their common point of 
departure, namely the poetry of the people. Yet it cannot be denied that many a free- 
thinker also poured out his heart in quatrains which he then sent out into the world 
under Khayyam’s flag. Khayyam’s own words give us the impression of a despondent 
scholar, as if he were either a swindler or an object of scorn and hatred to this treach- 
erous environment.” The portrait, sketched in 1911 by I. P. Umov, of the poet and 
his period, quoted by A. Krimskiy®, certainly applies up to the present day: ''Incom- 
parable as regards form, his quatrains contain profound thoughts, sometimes philo- 
sophical, sometimes hedonistic, then again sad and pessimistic. As a sceptic and 
mystically-minded philosopher, absorbed in the mysteries of Fate, seeking in God an 
explanation for earthly suffering, supplicating ‘Him’, the Silent One, in vain — a man 
renouncing his past, without faith in the future, living only for the fleeting present, 
scourging with biting satire the hypocrisy and show of saintliness of his contempo- 
raries — he lived and wrote at a time when the views of the Sifi mystics appeared as 
it were to be like the result of life itself, in which everything was transient and doomed 
to perish, in which one kingdom after another collapsed, great and wise men fell victim 
to the hands of unknown murderers, old doctrines were exchanged for new and rough 
nomadic hordes from foreign regions swept away and destroyed the ancient culture 
of Iran.” . 

And yet, though a rebel, he was unable to revolutionise the social conscience 
through his writings. "The social conditions in Iran at that time were too firmly con- 
solidated for the class whose ideology ‘Omar Khayyam in fact represented to venture 
to play a revolutionary part. The merchant class and the world of commerce and 
finance to which he looked for support were unable to put up a stand against the feudal 
system. Added to this were political oppression and incessant intrigues. The negativ- 
ism of his philosophy can be attributed to this, the despairing scepticism that merges 
into a pessimism without hope.” This is certainly a more acceptable explanation of 
Khayyam’s personality and its conflicting elements than “the hypothesis of a historical 
connection between Zervanism and the ideology of ‘Omar Khayyam’s quatrains” (M. 
Molé, and earlier A. Christensen). And the cause of the unexpected spontaneous 
response to ‘Omar Khayyàm's quatrains in the western world? In them the European 
perceived his own despondency as though reflected in a mirror. And this is the reason 
why the eastern world of today is also beginning to rediscover ‘Omar Khayyam. But 
his influence on the development of thought in Iran is exemplified by no less a poet 
than Hafiz and a legion of others who raised their voices against the omnipotent but 
hollow and hypocritical obscurantism. 
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D. THE PANEGYRIC POETS 


I. QATRAN (AZERBAYJAN) 


At the courts of Tabriz and Ganja lived Abü-Mansür Qatràn ‘Adudi from Shadiabad 
near Tabriz (b. about 400-4/1009-14, d. after 465/1072 in Ganja), the most famous 
panegyric poet of his time from Azerbayjan. He squandered his patrimonial estate in 
youthful excesses, but the constant favour of the princes in consequence of the fame 
he attained by his verses procured for him new possessions to compensate for his 
losses. The gout of which he later complained may be an indication of good living. 
In his divdn, which consists of 3000 to 10,000 couplets — and there is certainly a good 
deal of alien material in the larger of these assessments — he sings the praises of some 
thirty patrons. His work has aroused the interest of historians, for in many cases 
Qatrán has perpetuated the names of members of regional dynasties of Azerbayjan 
and the Caucasus regions that would have otherwise fallen into oblivion. His best 
gasidas were written in his last period, when he expresses his gratitude to the prince of 
Ganja, the Shaddadid Fadlün, for the numerous gifts that were still recollected by the 
famous Jami (d. 898/1492). Qatran’s poetry follows in the wake of the poets of Khur- 
asan and makes an unforced use of rhetorical embellishment. He is even one of the 
first after Farrukhi to try his hand at the qasida-i magni, ‘particularly artificial gasida’. 
When Nasir-i Khusrau visited Azerbayjan in 438/1046, Qatran requested him to ex- 
plain some of the more difficult passages in the divans of Munjik and Dagiqi that were 
written in ‘parsi’, i.e., according to Chr. Scheer, in the Persian of Khurasan, a lan- 
guage that he, as a Western Persian, might not be expected to understand, in contrast 
to the guest from Khurasan. Kasravi“ is of the opinion that the text of the Safar-ndma 
(see p. 187) has here been corrupted because Qatràn, though he spoke Iranian Adhari, 
was fully acquainted with ‘parsi’, as his divdn shows. Qatran’s gasida on the earth- 
quake in Tabriz in the year 434/1042 is regarded as a true masterpiece. In other pas- 
sages too he shows himself to be an eminent portrayer of natural scenery. The Qaus- 
nama, "The Book of the Arch’, attributed to him, is in fact the work of Qatran of 
Tirmidh, a poet who lived a hundred years later and is otherwise unknown.* Our 
Qatran must certainly have been an excellent poet for his verses — through an error or 
for other reasons ~ later on to have been taken for the divdn of Rüdaki (see p. 144). 
He does indeed often resemble Rüdaki in the latter's authenticated verses, although 
Qatran’s use of rhetoric contrasts with the natural simplicity of the Samanid poet. 
Badi‘w’z-zaman Bushrüya'i Khurasani (Furüzanfar*$) characterises him as a poet who 
loves to spend his time in the enjoyment of pleasure; for that reason he is able to find 
consolation for the loss of a friend and seeks nothing other than personal and material 
success. That Qatràn's Persian lexicon*’ has not been preserved is not surprising, for 
Asadi already reproached him for having included only well-known expressions. 
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2. MU'IZZI AND AZRAQI (AT THE SELJUQ COURT) 


In the foremost ranks of masters of the panegyric gasida must be included Amir ‘Ab- 
dwilah Muhammad Mu‘izzi. He was born about 440/1048-9 (the family came origi- 
nally from Nisa) and lived at the court of the Sultans Malik-Shah and Sanjar. He 
obtained the office of Amirush-shu‘ard, ‘Prince of Poets’, not as heir to his father 
Burhàni (c. 409-465/1018-1073), who in his semi-frivolous songs in praise of wine had 
already in the early Seljuq period expressly assumed the same attitude towards de- 
votion to the laws as did ‘Omar Khayyam and Hāfiz® later on, but in virtue of his 
own art which rightly brought him fame during his life and throughout all generations 
to come. He owed his wealth to his unlettered patrons but was obliged to comply with 
their strange whims. Thus we see that, for reasons that have never been explained, he 
was shot by the arrow of the king's son, Sanjar (511/1117-8). He was seriously wound- 
ed and after a long period of suffering died some time between 519-21/1125-7?? — not, 
as tradition erroneously has it, in 542/1147-8. His great lyrical divàn numbers more 
than 18,000 distichs. Its importance is due partly to its poetical value (Mu‘izzi was a 
master of vasf, ‘description’) and partly to the elucidatory evidence it provides con- 
cerning contemporary events, persons and customs. As to themes and style, Mu‘izzi 
follows the panegyric poets of Khurasan, ‘Unsuri and Farrukhi (presumably also 
*Asjadi) and now and again we can hear Manüchihri's tones as well. That Anvari 
accused him of literary plagiarism cannot be proved with certainty, but it is sure that 
Anvari himself made use of the verses of Mu'izzi. He shows superiority in descrip- 
tions, sahi-i mumtani*, ‘inimitable facility’, and naturalness of expression. Mu'izzi's 
work forms an important link in the development of the Persian qasida. — 

Among the important poets of the 5th/11th century we may mention Azraqi, whose 
real name was Abu’l-mahasin Abü-Bakr Zaynu'd-din of Herat (d. some time before 
465/1072—-3).9: Firdausi is said to have taken refuge in the house of Azraqi’s father, 
Ismá'il Varrāq, ‘the bookseller’, on his flight from Ghazna to Tis. As a consequence 
of his father's occupation, the son was brought up in a literary sphere. Some of his 
gasidas testify to his particular affection for his elder and renowned compatriot, 
Ansari (p. 234). Among those whom he landed in his gasidas, the first in chronological 
order is Shamsu'd-daula Abu'l-faváris Tughàn-Shàh, under his father Alp-Arslan 
governor of Khurasan, who cherished such an affection for Azraqi that he used to 
write to him when he was absent from Herat. Azraqi is an eminent panegyrist; among 
his characteristics are fanciful similes, which a hundred years later were unjustly 
censured by the poet and poetical scholar Rashidu'd-din Vatvat (d. 578/1182—3) (p. 200), 
but which came into their own at the time when the Indian style? was prevalent. 
Azraqi also versified the obscene book Alfiyya u Shalfiyya and is said to have intro- 
duced himself with it to Tughàn-Sháh.9 Neither this book nor his recasting of the 
Sindbdd-ndma (see p. 223) have been preserved. He is not the original author of either 
of these works. 
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3. MAS‘UD-I SA*D-I SALMAN, HASAN GHAZNAVI AND 
ABU’L-FARAJ RUNI (GHAZNAVID INDIA) 


An important poet living during the later Ghaznavid period is Mas'üd-i Sa‘d-i Salman, 
born in 438/1046-7 in Lahore of wealthy parents who originally came from Hamadan. 
He had a very eventful life. Attached to the court of the prince of Ghazna and governor 
of India, Sayfu'd-daula Mahmüd, he rose to wealth and honour thanks to his civil 
and military talents. He was about forty years of age when catastrophe overtook him: 
when attempting to save his patrimony in Ghazna from being seized, he was thrown 
into prison in connection with the affair of Prince Mahmiid who was accused by the 
Sultan Ibrahim b. Mas'üd (451-92/1059-99) of being in treacherous league with the 
Seljugs. The calumny of his enemies and the resentment of the Sultan proved stronger 
than any intervention or all the pleading and complaint contained in Mas‘tid’s gasidas. 
For seven years the poet languished in the fortresses of Dahak and Sü and suffered 
subsequently even more greatly in the fortress of Nay. He was not released until 
490/1096—7, when he returned to Lahore and was appointed governor of Chalander. 
This appointment however lasted but a short time, for he was involved in the fall of 
his protector and incarcerated in the terrible fortress of Maranj (near Ghazna). Eight 
years elapsed before he was set free once more (about 500/1106—7). The last years of 
his life were spent in retirement and high favour, despite all the changes in public life. 
He died about 515/1121-2. 

Both as man and poet, Mas'üd showed brilliant qualities and capacities. For this 
very reason he was not spared stubborn hostility when times were bad nor sycophancy 
when they were good. His knowledge included astrology (learnt in prison), hippology, 
military affairs, and even calligraphy. He was a great master of the gasida in the style 
of ‘Unsuri, but possessed too great a talent to simply imitate the latter or anyone else, 
as is implied by the criticism of Khaqani. Sana’i bestows high praise on Mas'üds sahl-i 
mumtani*. His Tristia, written in prison, are among the most charming achievements 
in Persian poetry. It has been said that no one understood as he did the art of intro- 
ducing some wise maxim (kaldm-i jámi^) into his poems. His themes included eulogy, 
instruction, lament, derision and polemic, court and battle, and to a lesser extent 
nature, love and wine. Always the optimist, he believed that justice must ultimately 
prevail, even in the most acute crisis. Mu‘izzi and “Uthman Mukhtari of Ghazna 
(d. 554/1159?) were not the only ones to appreciate him. Nava’i refers to him as “the 
agile horseman on the racecourse of the gasida and the incomparable creator of words”, 
and Sana’i himself arranged his divdn, albeit rather carelessly. To speak of an Arabic 
diván of Mas'üd's is to exaggerate the importance of a few Arabic verses. The report 
of a divdn in Hindi belongs to the realm of fables, although the poet, an Indian by 
birth and habitation, must necessarily have known this language. His selection from 
the Shah-ndma has not been preserved. 

At the same court and contemporaneous with Mas‘id-i Sa‘d lived and worked his 
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friend Abu’l-Faraj Rüni (born at Lahore, his family hailing originally from Rina near 
Nishapur; died at the turn of the sth-6th/rrth-12th century). He was a writer of 
delicate panegyrics and was praised and imitated by no less a person than Anvari. A 
satirical mathnavi directed against the ‘Great Ones’ at the court of Sultan Shirzad b. 
Mas'üd reflects approval as well as disapproval of the social order. 

A very remarkable poet, who lived somewhat later but is as yet less well known, is 
Ashrafu'd-din Abü-Muhammad Hasan b. Muhammad Husayni Ghaznavi, known in 
brief as Ashraf (d. 556/1160—1). His best period falls in the reign of Bahram-Shah of 
Ghazna at whose court he worked for a long time. Later on he travelled about in 
Khurasan and Iraq, singing the praises of Sultan Sanjar and lesser Seljuq princes. His 
divan, that contains among other things 83 ghazals, is of importance for the history 
of this form of poetry. 

Hasan’s ghazal poetry, occasionally signed with the takhallus ‘Hasan’, although as 
a rule adhering to the lyrical style, frequently sings the praise of Bahram-Shah, oc- 
casionally however only in the closing verse. The panegyrism of his gasidas alternates 
now and then with moralising and didactic passages. Though not insensitive to the 
influence of his predecessors and contemporaries, he strikes his own original note 
which is even powerful enough to affect the second half of the 6th/12th century. Sim- 
plicity and clarity are not the least of his merits. 


4. ADIB SABIR, ANVARI AND MAHSATI (AT THE COURT 
OF THE SELJUQS) 


A good and cultured poet in the service of Sultin Sanjar was Shihabu’d-din Sharafu’l- 
udaba Sabir (‘Adib Sabir’) of Tirmidh. It appears, however, that the Sultan employed 
him for other purposes as well, namely as a spy. Under pretence of a display of cour- 
tesy he stayed at the court of Sanjar’s rival, Khvarazm-Shah Atsiz, betrayed the 
assassins hired by the latter against Sanjar and was on that account drowned in the 
Oxus some time between 538—42/1143-8." His verses are remarkable for their sim- 
plicity, fluency and refinement." Proficient as he was in the Arabic language and 
literature, he translated Persian verse into Arabic.59 

The honour of being the greatest master of panegyric verse, and an unusually ab- 
struse master at that, must be accorded to Auhadu’d-din ‘Ali b. Vahidu'd-din Muh. 
Anvari, born c. 520/1126 in Abivard in Dasht-i Khüvaràn. The first takhallus that has 
been handed down, namely Khávari, probably arose as a corruption of Anvari.5? 
After having acquired an uncommonly extensive knowledge of all the sciences culti- 
vated at that time, including astrology — the most highly esteemed of all by feudal 
society — he devoted himself to poetry and was soon received at the court of Sanjar. 
His elegy, full of patriotic feeling, testifies to the violent emotion that shook him when 
the terrible Ghuzz invasion overtook Khurasan in the year 548/1153. He remained 
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faithful to the Seljuqs also when the dynasty collapsed after the death of Sanjar 
(552/1157). There exists an almost incredible confusion as to the date of his death 
which usually, though erroneously, is connected with his tragi-comical prediction of 
a dreadful natural catastrophe, the date of which is also difficult to establish. Whereas 
A. Ates, of whose article on Anvari I gratefully make use, arrives at the year 563/1168 
as the terminus post quem, M. Minuvi fixes 565/1169-70 as being the only possible year 
of his death. But the most recent researches of S. Nafisi and Radavi indicate the date 
as 585/1189—-90.9! 

Anvari lived at a time when literature was in full flower. The scholar and the poet 
in him strove for the upper hand, both equally brilliant and sincere. He decided on a 
poetical career only because he did not wish to suffer the penury of scholars, and the 
life of a court poet opened quite other perspectives. He boasted of his knowledge but 
did not hold poetry in very high regard, less in view of literary monstrosities as because 
he had in mind the niggardly spirit of the gasidas and the extortionate blackmail ex- 
pressed in the satires*?, and finally the compulsory service of the court panegyrists; 
he even regrets having dedicated himself to poetry, for he considers that the world has 
no need of poets and poetry. He vows he will never again use praise or slander, but it 
must be admitted that he did not keep his word, in fact it would have been impossible 
for him to do so, for his work shows as clearly as daylight that he was a genuinely 
inspired poet, probably one of the most brilliant figures in Persian literature. His work 
is pervaded by an exceedingly powerful scholarly element that takes the form of a 
superfluity of erudition, but he himself regards it as an indispensable ornament and 
even as an integral part of the substance of panegyric. It is this very erudition that 
makes him one of the most difficult poets to understand, together with Khagani, with 
whose nature and style he was familiar. Without some commentary Anvari is barely 
comprehensible, and even with it he is still often unfathomable. He was well versed 
in the earlier and later masters as well as with Persian and Arabic literature. Thanks 
to his imagination, learning and sovereign mastery of language and rhetoric, he raised 
the gasida to such a high level that a subsequent decline was inevitable. Jami® speaks 
of him as “almost a miracle" and is also right in another sense than he meant, for with 
all his linguistic peculiarities and Arabisms Anvari is a master of sahl-i mumtani*, if 
one interprets this professional term here as the ‘inimitable facility’ with which he 
composed his verse. He often begins his qasida immediately with the eulogy, while 
descriptions of nature are only seldom to be found in the introductions; there is no 
excess of eroticism but on the other hand the dialogues with the Beloved, i.e. the ob- 
ject of his praise, are striking. In his pleadings he likes to include a touch of humour, 
a characteristic feature of his gasidas. Anvari separates his ghazal almost completely 
from the gasida, an important step in the development of the ghazal before Sa‘di. The 
chief purpose of the gasida is the eulogy, and this is achieved by the intensive use of 
every conceivable medium. He lets himself go in invective and libellous writings. His 
biting sarcasm must have been known throughout Iran or he would not have been 
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dragged through the streets of Balkh on account of a pamphlet that in reality he had 
not written, despite all accusations to the contrary — an incident bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to that which befell Kháqàni! He was frequently called hakim, ‘the Sage’. 
Wisdom and an echo of the philosophy of Avicenna do indeed permeate his gasidas 
and gif‘as. Two circumstances provide proof of Anvari’s relations with Avicenna: 
first his commentary named Kitdbw’l-bashdarat fi sharhi?l-Isharat li sh-shaykhi’r-r@is, 
‘The Book of Good Annunciations for the Explanation of Avicenna’s Isharat’, and 
secondly a request in verse to return Avicenna’s ‘Uyiinw’I-hikmat, ‘Sources of Wisdom’, 
that had been transcribed by Anvari himself for his own purposes, but in some in- 
explicable manner borrowed by one of his friends.** Anvari raises his voice against 
certain stupidities prevailing amongst the rank and file, against fawning and irregu- 
larities in the social order, turns his satire even against women, perverse passions and 
the blindness of fate. He only attained a state of sincere repentance when the life at 
court, that he had once longed for so intensely, had become intolerable. At the end of 
his life he was able to enjoy the quiet solitude of a scholar’s life, such as he had former- 
ly rejected. Incidentally we find in his works already a certain anticipation of the law 
of gravity. 

A very misty figure is the beautiful and talented composer of quatrains, the poetess 
Mahsati® Dabira of Ganja®’, a contemporary of ‘Omar Khayyam and Nizami, with 
both of whom she is said to have associated.® She is also alleged to have been the 
companion of Sultan Sanjar. It is hardly likely that she was already alive at the time 
of Mahmid of Ghazna; there is here evidently some confusion with Sultan Mahmüd 
b. Muhammad b. Malik-Shah, Sanjar’s governor in Azerbayjan. Her love-affairs are 
recounted in a work of fiction written by Jauhari*? of Bukhara, embellished with nu- 
merous quatrains by the poetess herself and by her lover and later husband, Taju'd-din 
(‘Crown of Faith'!) Amir Ahmad, ‘Son of the preacher of Ganja’ (!). Unfortunately 
the authenticity of the quatrains attributed to her cannot be proved, however much 
her originality makes her stand out favorably above all the other insipid poetesses of 
the classical period. Quatrains that describe dallyings with young apprentices are 
patently constructed only on fantasy and word-play and are devoid of reality. Mah- 
sati's alleged free way of living and her peddled verses have stamped her as an Iranian 
Madame Sans-Géne though both pieces of evidence may be unfounded. But she knows 
better than anyone else how to capture the pleasing tone of the quatrain. 


5. ‘AMSAQ (BUKHARA) 


Shihabu’d-din ‘Am‘aq” of Bukhara (d. c. 543/1148-9) was a true amirwsh-shu‘ard, 
‘prince of poets’, not only in title but also in the feudal sense, for he enforced his claim 
to personal marks of respect on all the poets living at the court of the Iligh-Khàns in 
Bukhara. Through the favour of the prince, his master, he had come to possess both 
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goods and slaves. An excellent panegyrist, he was even more renowned as a composer 
of elegies, and was praised by Anvari as a master of the word. He wrote a mathnavi, 
unfortunately no longer in existence, that following on after Abu'l-Mu'ayyad. Bakh- 
tyari (at the court of the Buyids of Iraq”) and Amani, deals with the story of Yusuf 
u Zalikhá. It is written in an attempt at an over-artificial verse-technique, such that 
every verse could be read in two metres. His gasidas also abound in samples of rhe- 
torical skill; he knew, however, how to convert these artificialities into genuine poetry 
that was not lacking in emotional elements. He excelled in similes which on the one 
hand reveal his gift of observation, but on the other spring from his imagination. 


6. RASHID VATVAT (KHVARAZM) 


At the court of the Khvarazm-Shah Atsiz (521-51/1127-1156), the arch-enemy of 
. Sanjar, and of his successors, there lived Rashidu'd-din Muhammad al-‘Umari (i.e. 
of the house of Caliph ‘Umar), panegyrist and epistolographer, known under the 
nickname of Rashid-i Vatvat, ‘Rashid the Bat’, on account of his small insignificant 
figure with the bald head (b. c. 508-9/1114-6"? at Balkh, d. 578/1182-3, though possi- 
bly as early as in 573/1177-8).? His vanity and arrogance had doubtless something 
to do with his outward appearance. Even less attractive are his religious fanaticism 
and his contempt of philosophy. Through his high position he was known in a wide 
circle and was thus in close contact with the poets of his time. His case demonstrates 
clearly how cautiously one must interpret the mutual praise and abuse of contempo- 
raries, for his judgements express nothing other than purely personal sympathies and 
antipathies, those of his partners merely flattery addressed to their sovereign lord. 
Khāqānī, for instance, hated him. But Vatvat also possessed good qualities: he was 
a passionate collector of manuscripts, comparing them one with another. He also 
endowed religious foundations (vagf) and patronised men of letters. He even allowed 
the latter to live with him, providing he was permitted to help in correcting their 
poetry, etc. His gasidas give evidence of learning but very seldom betray emotion; 
they almost invariably consist of pure panegyrism and descriptions of the wars of 
Atsiz, often overburdened with rhetorical artificiality. Flashes of sagacity are unable 
to lend warmth to his verse. His prose is of greater value; it includes both the Arabic 
and Persian correspondence (official and private) as well as the important rhetorical 
work Had@igws-sihr, "The Gardens of Magic’, that was intended to discount the 
shortcomings of the Tarjumdnwl-balaghat, ‘Interpreter of Eloquence’ (see p. 176). 
Some parts of his works have not been preserved and of the rest certain portions are 
worthless. He also composed gasidas in Arabic." 
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E. THE SCHOOL OF AZERBAYJAN 
The panegyric poets Abwl- Alà, Khágdni, Mujirwd-din, Falaki and their counterparts in 
eastern Iran, Athir and Zahir-i Fáryábi. — The epic poet Nizami 


In the 11th and 12th centuries there is a close association between the history and 
cultural life of the Caucasus region and those of Iran. Although the great Seljuq rulers 
endeavoured to bring Transcaucasia under the central administration of the kingdom, 
they did not succeed, despite their powerful governmental machinery, in definitively 
suppressing the native feudal forces, and in preventing the dissolution of the territory 
into independent princedoms. The feudal conditions prevalent in Transcaucasia far 
more closely resembled those in Europe. A proof of the high standard of culture is to 
be found in its poetry. It was not merely that there were in Caucasia and Azerbayjan 
men of letters and scholars in plenty; of even more importance was their individual 
character. Not the fact that they lived in one and the same century but this very indi- 
viduality is the reason for including them in a separate group, which should, properly 
speaking, have begun already with Qatran (see p. 194). In their style, choice and 
arrangement of words we discern certain characteristics that are either not present at 
all or only very occasionally among the eastern Iranian poets. This does not mean in 
the least that there was no connection between this school and the Khurasan poets 
of the sth/11th century, as well as those from Bukhara in the 4th/1oth century (the 
connection with Eastern Iran in the 6th/12th century is already looser). Even though 
all the movements sprang from one root, they were nevertheless subject to local influ- 
ence. With the exception of Nizàmi, the entire poetical output consists of lyrical poetry 
and in particular the gasida, either panegyric or satirical. It was the courts alone that 
furnished the pecuniary reward for this poetry, that is only superficially tinged with 
Süfism and with Süfi criticism of feudal society, a criticism based on the point of view 
of those who have come within the sphere of influence of the rulers and for that very 
reason feel their deprivation all the more directly. Although there can be no real ques- 
tion here of a specific Sifi literature, it is the very Süfi mask that allows the poets to 
give utterance to criticism that under normal circumstances would be impossible. 
Under the influence of Süfism, namely of the urban classes, the ghazal enjoys an in- 
creasing popularity (Khaqani, Nizami). A complicated technique is one of the most 
conspicuous qualities of the Transcaucasian school. Under the growing influence of 
the towns the themes occasionally escape from the sphere of the court. Archaisms are 
discarded but correspondingly more words are drawn from the Arabic vocabulary. 
Even indigenous folklore puts in an appearance. These distinctions have also been 
perceived by several Persian scholars of recent times "5, who have given a special place 
to the exponents. They have been examined with unusual care by Ye. E. Bertel’s”*, to 
whom I am indebted for a series of observations as ingenious as they are original. 
Hence the Caucasian and Azerbayjanian panegyrists must be placed in a special chap- 
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ter; they form a clearly defined group of three generations of teachers and pupils, one 
of whom, as grand master of the gasida, had a powerful influence on the development 
of this form of poetry. To this group belonged the most brilliant poet of Azerbayjan, 
the romantic Nizami. All the poets worked at court or at least within the realm of the 
Shirvan-Shahs, who favoured literature written in the Persian tongue with their es- 
pecial patronage, for the Shirvan-Shahs traced their descent from Bahram Chóbin. 
Yet Persian was not their native language, though it predominated in works of litera- 
ture; folk-poetry of course developed in consistence with local idiom." It would never- 
theless be erroneous to regard the Shirvan-Shahs as ideal patrons of literature — the 
imprisonment of Khaqani and Falaki, the ostracising of Abwil-‘Ala, for instance, 
give sufficient evidence of their attitude. The position of the court poets had deterio- 
rated to such an extent that the caprices of the rulers had free play. Perhaps this is in 
some way connected with the financial crisis — clearly indicated by the coinage — that 
accompanied the fall and disintegration of the Seljuq supremacy.” 

Foremost in this group stands the courtier Nizàmu'd-din Abw’l-‘Ala Ganjavi (b. 
472-483/1080-90, d. 554/1159), the first notable figure from the Shirvàn school, critic 
and teacher of the succeeding generations. Whether the fact that at the age of 55 he 
was divested of his court honours??, albeit only for some time, is connected with 
Khàgani (see p. 203). I cannot say. Little of this work has survived, yet the few rem- 
nants, dispersed as they are among various anthologies, provide evidence of the elo- 
quent language of a by no means mediocre poet, distinguished by his vocabulary, his 
syntactical constructions and not in the last place by his lucidity. 

A master of the panegyric qasida and no less of the ghazal, and a poet to be ranked 
with Anvari, is Afdalu^d-din Badil (Ibrahim) b. ‘Ali Kháqàni Shirvani (b. 515/1121-2).9? 
He was more closely attached to his native land Azerbayjan than any other poet and 
is therefore difficult of access for those unacquainted with the political and cultural 
life in Eastern Transcaucasia, the centre of the interwoven cultures and religions of 
Islam and Christendom.*! O. L. Vil’chevskiy maintains *®? that Khaqani was the off- 
spring of an illegitimate liaison and that his ‘uncle’ and teacher, the physician Mirza 
Kāf’d-dīn ‘Umar b. Uthman, may in fact have been his father. It is certainly no mere 
coincidence that at one point in his divdn he significantly refers to his parents and him- 
self in the same mutual relationship as the figures of Mary, Joseph and Jesus. Khaqani 
by no means ignores the carpenter ‘Ali, his father or guardian, and even devotes a 
whole gasida to him. He writes with extreme tenderness of his mother, originally a 
slave of the Nestorian faith who later accepted Islam, but who no doubt instructed 
her son in the basic ideas of Christian doctrine and liturgy. Yet the poet owes his 
remarkable knowledge of matters concerning Christianity, so rare in the world of 
Persian literature, not to his mother but to the reciprocal penetration of these religions 
in his country, as we have already mentioned. Khaqani’s divdn embraces a profusion 
of specifically Christian imagery and symbols, interwoven with equally characteristic 
- images and symbols of Islam; quotations can also be found from the sacred books of 
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Christianity and from prayers. Such a divdn could only have been composed in 
Transcaucasia®, where the two religions met and intermingled. We gather from it 
that Khāqānī also stayed at Tbilisi and was familiar with the language and culture of 
Georgia. His youth was spent in a period of oppression and want; as the son of an 
ordinary artisan he would have grown up as wild as the creatures of the forest had not 
his talent and exceptionally acute powers of observation attracted the attention of his 
‘uncle’ who, as a physician and apothecary, was an educated man and gave him in- 
struction in the Arabic language.*5 A thorough education in all the other branches of 
learning followed, leaving deep traces in the soul of Khaqani. Ghazals and na‘ts, 
written under the mystical takhallus Haqa'iqi, ‘Seeker after Truth’, already procured 
for the young student a name of some importance, at first naturally only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his home. The na'ts, written at the time when his literary talent had 
reached its zenith, procured for him the title of Hassinu’l-‘Ajam, ‘the Persian Has- 
san’.5 [t seemed as if the fortunes of Khàáqàni were assured when the poet Abu'l-'Alà 
Ganjavi, mentioned above, accepted him as a pupil and, as a mark of esteem, gave 
him his daughter in marriage -the same daughter whom another pupil of Abu’l-‘Ala’s, 
the poet Falaki (see p. 208), had been courting. In addition to this Abw’l-‘Ala, in his 
capacity of malikwsh-shu‘ard, ‘King of Poets’ and sayyidwn-nudamd, ‘Chief of the 
King's Intimate Friends’, introduced Khàqàni to the Shirvan-Shah Abul-Muzaffar 
Khàáqàn-i Akbar Manüchihr b. Faridün, on which occasion our poet requested per- 
mission to use the takhallus Khaqani. Unfortunately the father-in-law soon grew 
jealous and the high hopes of the young man were dashed. All prospects of a career 
came to an end when his father, the carpenter, was obliged to sell many of his house- 
hold goods and chattels in order to feed and clothe his son and the [atter's family. He 
would have preferred to tie him down to a trade. This was the true background of the 
violent quarrel that arose between the two poets, until finally Khaqani even charged 
Abw’l-‘Ala with entertaining sympathy for Hasan Sabbah, the founder and leader of 
the Assassins, which in the eyes of a Sunnite prince was an extremely serious accu- 
sation. This was a period in which informers were rife. The poet Falaki, Khagàni's 
rival as a suitor and consequently his life-long enemy, is said to have nearly lost his 
life in the atmosphere of calumny (Khàqàni however was not involved). The re- 
proaches of ingratitude constantly levelled against Khágàni must be regarded as un- 
justified. It was the hard struggle for a bare existence that obliged him to resort to 
self-defence. As regards the unfair accusation of heresy against Abu'l-Ala, this was 
probably caused not by hate only but also by firm Sunnite partiality. Khagàni tried 
to gain a footing elsewhere, in particular with the famous Khvárazm-Shàh ‘Al? vd- 
din Atsiz. But objections were raised by Rashid Vatvat (see p. 200). The otherwise 
friendly treatment on the part of the latter was repaid by Kháqani in his agitation by 
a satire, of which he soon repented, without however improving his relations with 
Rashid Vatvat. When in 545/1150 his uncle, patron and teacher, the physician ‘Umar, 
died, Kháqàni began to yearn for the life of an anchorite. These tendencies returned 
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later, but may have been put into practice only at the end of his life. An attempt to be ` 
admitted to the court of Sanjar failed. Khaqani got no further.than Ray because the 
destruction of the great Seljuq empire by the Ghuzz tribes had in the meantime ruined 
his expectations for ever. Khāqānī went on his first pilgrimage (ott) to the sacred 
cities of Islam in 551—2/1156-7; permission was probably granted him through the 
intercession of the King of Georgia, Dimitri I, to whom he had applied by means of 
a qasida.?' He broke his journey at Isfahan and Baghdad. His reception at Isfahan on 
the homeward route was extremely unpleasant. The town, in a mood of excessive 
agitation, rose up against Khaqani because of a malicious satirical poem that had 
been launched by Mujir Baylagàni under the name of Khágàni. The latter's reputation 
for biting satire left no room for doubt among the indignant citizens of Isfahan (see 
p. 208). In a long gasida Khàáqàni tried to mollify the population and to explain the 
fraud. The fruit of his pilgrimage consists mainly in Tuhfatwl-Irāqayn, ‘The Gift from 
the Two Iraqs’, the first Persian book of travels in mathnavi form. Shortly after his 
return he was cast into prison (554/1159). This he complains of in the Prison Qasidas. 
Whereas the tadhkiras throw the blame on Khāqānī, Ye. E. Bertel’s and O. L. Vil’- 
chevskiy ascribe it to the confusion that arose after the death of the Shirvan-Shah 
Manüchihri (554-7/1 159-62). Possibly Khaqàni did not share the political views of 
Tamara, the widow of the deceased ruler, who wanted to secure the throne for her 
younger son Muhammad Ruknu'd-din Tughàn-Yozaq to the exclusion of the elder 
one, Akhsatàn. 
One definite piece of evidence is provided by a gasida dating from the year 564/1168, 
addressed to the Byzantine emperor Manuel Komnenos (1143/1180), as O, L. Vil- 
chevskiy ingeniously points out, and in any case not to his cousin and rival, Andro- 
nikos Komnenos.? In it we read that Khàgàni went from Shirvan via Georgia to the 
court of the Byzantine emperor at Constantinople; he refers to the religious problem 
that at that time was causing a stir in Byzantium and its orthodox world, namely the 
interpretation of the words occurring in the Gospel of St. John (14, 28): "I go unto 
the Father, for my Father is greater than I." Khaqani agreed with the opinion of the 
ecclesiastical council that stood under the influence of Manuel against Andronicus. 
From a Persian poet this is an unusual contribution to byzantology and was thus 
entirely misunderstood by the Moslem interpreters and was in fact quite beyond their 
grasp. An important factor later on is the relationship between Khaqani and Andro- 
nikos Komnenos, who stopped at the court of the Georgian King Giorgi III (1156-84) 
during his wanderings in the east as an exile with his wife Theodora. He was received 
with honour and took part in the Georgian-Shirvan battles against the Russian army 
that was advancing towards Transcaucasia (569/1173). The poet, already thus associ- 
ated with Byzantium, could not fail to respond to such an event, and in one of his 
gasidas (it is the second poem addressed to the ‘Byzantine emperor’) he describes 
Andronikos as the only man capable of destroying the Russian army, even as the most 
capable pretender to the imperial throne (which indeed Andronikos had never ceased 
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to strive for), and offers him his services. Thus a complete change took place in the 
attitude of Khaqani, which, added to the fact of Andronikos’ hostile feelings towards 
the Russians, was no doubt brought about by his dissatisfaction with Akhsatàn and 
with Shirvan in general, so that his one aim was to get away. He could not very well 
foresee that the emperor would one day defend the interests of the peasants. He man- 
aged to disguise his departure by the kajj pilgrimage, which did actually take place 
(570/1175), apparently this time too through the intercession of a Christian, a member 
of the Byzantine dynasty, although Kháqàni had also requested the intermediation 
of Akhsatàn's sister and of his wife. Under pretence of undertaking the sacred hajj 
and entrusted by Andronikos with some commission, he set out for Iraq. He spent 
some time in Baghdad but declined the offer of the Caliph to enter his service. It was 
probably during the second hajj*® that he made the acquaintance of Sayfu'd-din 
Arslàn Muzaffar Muhammad, prince of Darband, to whom after his return and while 
still staying in Shirvan he sent a qasida in six parts, memorable on account of a verse 
directed against the tyrants?*; only the addressee is exempted, but he makes caustic 
references to Akhsatàn (presuming that we have dated the qasida correctly). Shortly 
after his return he suffered a terrible loss in the death of his son Rashidu’d-din (571/ 
1176) which was followed by many other cares, for it is evident that the gasida ad- 
dressed to Qizil Arslan (in the year 576/1180) was written in a mood of despair. The 
constant desire to escape from the atmosphere of the court of Shirvan grew steadily 
stronger, but none of his hopes were fulfilled. Akhsatan disliked him but was never- — 
theless afraid to lose him. Kháqani longed once more for Khurasan which by this time 
lay in the power of the Khvarazm-Shah, with whom he had hoped to ingratiate him- 
self after the death of Vatvat (573/1177-8). In 580/1184 he went, or fled, to Tabriz, 
but got no further. From there he visited Baghdad and several places in the neighbour- 
hood and further afield, though Tabriz remained his chief place of residence. A large 
number of the poems in the divdn were composed during this period, but up till now 
it has not been ascertained how Khāqānī spent his time there, apart from writing. It 
was while staying at Tabriz that he composed eight elegies in memory of his wife, who 
had died in the meantime at Shirvan, and it was at Tabriz too that he ended his days, 
apparently far away from the bustle of the world, in 595/1199.?! 

As well as the divàn Khàqgàni left some letters and the lesser known ‘Aj@ibu (or 
Khatmu) |-ghar@ ib, ‘Curious Rarities'??, but perhaps most important of all the math- 
navi TuhfatwI-Irágayn, "The Gift from the two Iraqs', (viz. the Persian and the Arabic), 
which the poet himself called Tuhfatwl-khavatir va zubdatwd-dam@ir (or zubdatwn- 
navázir), ‘The Gift of Memories and Choice of Thoughts’. It is an account in poetical 
form of Khaq&ni’s first pilgrimage (551—2/1156—7) to the sacred places.® The purpose- 
ful activities and sudden changes of fortune in the life of Khaqani are all effectively 
and eloquently echoed in his gasidas, which he never failed to send to the rulers and 
to persons in their environment, either at home or abroad, in order thus to provide 
for his own sustenance. The abundance of autobiographical elements is characteristic 
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of Khaqani. Credit is due to Muhammad-‘Ali Nàsih, Badi‘wz-zaman Furüzàanfar and 
A. Ateş” for being the first to lend a firmer foundation, based on material drawn from 
the divàn as a whole, to the biography of the poet, as opposed to the prevailing dis- 
tortions and inventions of tradition. Subsequently, however, the studies of K. Chaykin 
and Yu. N. Marr, and latterly those of V. Minorsky and O. L. Vil’chevskiy, have 
proved that even these theories do not represent the last word on the subject. They 
show, on the contrary, that we are still only at the first stages and. that a further com- 
prehensive study of the divdn will raise a multitude of problems. An investigation into 
the eventful life of Khagani is, in fact, one of the most difficult tasks for the history 
of Persian literature. Fortunately his divdn forms a rich mine of documentation, im- 
portant not only for the information it contains concerning the poet's life but also for 
the history of the places and countries where he had acquaintances or where he used 
to stay. It is not very easy to draw on this source, for it is quite impossible to under- 
stand it rightly unless the history of Caucasia and both Islamic and Christian culture 
be taken into consideration, as well as the relationship of Khaqani to Byzantium. 
Some help is given by the poet, not only in references but also in numerous chrono- 
grams which, in their turn, lead the way to the references, but — like so many of his 
verbal tricks — are so veiled that only now, thanks to O. L. Vil'chevskiy, can we find 
the key to them. Among the specialities of Khaqani — and perhaps also of other poets 
belonging to the Azerbayjan school — are double chronograms, the determination of 
dates according to the Hijra and the Christian era simultaneously, though without 
any external indication that chronograms are involved. As an example we may take 
the famous gasida on Madà'in (Ctesiphon, see below, p. 207): although up to now it 
has generally been assigned to the second pilgrimage, this is incorrect since a double 
chronogram establishes the year 561/1166 perfectly clearly as the date of its compo- 
sition.” Khàqàni must therefore have composed this gasida not from feelings of dis- * 
may on the ruins of the famous metropolis, but ten years after his return from the 
pilgrimage, thereby even using a similar qasida by the Arab poet Bukhturi (d. 284/897) 
as model 99 Khagàni's gasida is entirely devoid of any patriotic sentiment or of any 
reflection of Iranian national ideals, for it contains nothing but the usual lamentation 
on the inconstancy of this world. | 

His self-undermining restlessness is evident in all the accounts of Khaganri's life. 
He complains and laments without ceasing. But the fault lay not only in his environ- 
ment — where, it is true, the moral standard was not any too high — but also in himself. 
It cannot be said that he did not participate in the gifts of the Shirvan-Shahs or that 
he received no payment. Manüchihr in particular was well-disposed towards him and 
Akhsatàn too eventually recalled him. Khāqānī lived constantly under the delusion 
that he was being unjustly treated and was therefore ever in search of something 
better. He was a poetic genius, but his conceit knew no bounds and he was easily 
slighted owing to his over-sensitiveness. All this provides the clue to a right under- 
standing of his unstable, irregular way of living. 
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Khāqānī is a panegyric poet but not quite in the ordinary sense. He was not a crafts- 
man in the art of poetry but possessed the true and genuine qualities peculiar to a 
poet's nature, one of the greatest geniuses in the literature of Persia. Outwardly he is 
characterised by the enormous difficulty of his verse which forms an obstruction to 
comprehension by any but the few. This very fact has given rise to a series of commen- 
taries aiming at the interpretation of the works of the master. A brilliant scholar, 
Khàágqàni employed all the knowledge and conceptions of contemporary learning and 
gave vent to them in a display of rhetorical virtuosity. His whole being is based on 
scholarship and poetry, but because he was in the first place a poet, knowledge had to 
be subservient to poetry. This explains the nature of the difficulties: they originate 
neither in ostentation nor in a desire for artifice, but in his superlatively rich intellect 
which, as it were, presupposes as a matter of course a certain congeniality in the reader. 
This same quality is noticeable in his panegyrics and in the emotional passages — of 
which there are no few! — and in spiritual elegies and dirges when he grieves for the 
death of his son or his wife, the murder of a scholar during the Ghuzz invasion, when 
he laments the transitory nature of the material world — the ruins of Ctesiphon 
(Mada'in) -, when he suffers from the lack of friends, from envy, betrayal or imprison- 
ment. His descriptions of nature and scenery, especially of dawn and sunrise, are mag- 
nificent, influenced, no doubt, by the beauty of his native Caucasia. Amorous feeling is 
not lacking, though it is encountered but seldom. The conception of Allah as the Be- 
loved was alien to him. In his panegyrics he did not seek to indulge in hollow encomi- 
um alone but also to give advice and instruction. But he knew too how to attack and to 
abuse with vehemence. He was more easily carried away by religious and Sifi wisdom 
than by philosophy. Although he possessed a style of his own that provides evidence 
of his connections with the poets of Azerbayjan and Iraq, his qasidas were first influ- 
enced by Sana'i*'; he knew and admired the great poets of Khurasan, whom he also 
imitated (such as Manüchihri), and attempted to outdo ‘Unsuri in artifice. The short 
verse-metres which Khàgàni favoured most give a lively fluency to the long gasidas 
and this is enhanced by the revival of the initial verse (mafla‘) and of course by his 
supreme control over thought and form. By this revival of the mafla‘ his qasida poetry 
approaches the strophic synthesis (tarkib-band) that he likewise used. He delighted in 
tarsi‘, i.e. parallelism of the two hemistichs, and in long radifs, ‘refrains’, which now 
and then however formed a danger to the meaning or the expression. The ghazal is 
used by him both for the actual ghazal themes and for the dirges. A. Ateş ° is of the 
opinion that Khàqàni was the first in the literature of Persia to give the ghazal its final 
classical form, but to my mind this might also be said of his contemporaries Anvari 
or Nizàmi, possibly of others too. 

A master of language, a poet possessing both intellect and heart, who fled from the 
outer world into the inner, a personality who did not conform to type — all this places 
him in the front ranks of Persian literature. His frequent and intentional self-praise 
does not sound vain in these circumstances. We realise to what heights a qasida can 
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attain in the hands of a real master — in the case in point a genius. Unfortunately an 
entirely exclusive art. Khaqani’s influence on the whole of panegyric poetry is beyond 
estimation. But it can be remarked in other fields as well, for it seems as if in a number 
of his ghazals Maulavi has made use of Khàqàni's exordia (nasib) and ghazals; on the 
other hand the vagabond and roguish tone of some of Khágàni's poems remind one 
of Hafiz®*, who lived round about two centuries later. 

Yet all this does not reflect Khaqàni's innermost feelings; his true nature is revealed 
elsewhere than in his panegyrics. In numerous lesser-known qasidas, open letters and 
elegies in honour of relatives and friends, of craftsmen, market-drivers, poets and 
other simple people of Shirvan, in works not written for profit but springing from his 
inmost soul, imbued with his deep sympathy for the lower classes, there and in his 
purely lyrical ghazals, quatrains and qif*as, often soaring to the heights of true human- 
ism — in these works Khāqānī voices the thoughts and ideals of the mediaeval town 
of the Orient which carry force down to the present day. 

An outstanding figure among the pupils of Khaqàni is Mujiru'd-din of Baylaqan 
(nowadays in ruins), though he is certainly least successful when attempting to follow 
in the steps of his master. But he resembles Khaqani in that he turns against the latter 
just as Khāqānī had turned against his patron and father-in-law, Abw’l-‘Ala Ganjavi. 

. Myjiru'd-din too is a panegyric poet, but in contrast to Khāqānī his style is mostly 
clearer and more natural; it approaches that of Farrukhi and possesses the melodious- 
ness of Manüchihri. He admonishes those whom he praises. His gasidas tend rather 
towards a passion for fame than towards importunity. Mysticism also becomes audible 
but only on the surface, and more in the nature of an ascetic renunciation of the world. 
The remainder of his lyrics are of slight importance. Sometimes he basks in the favour 
of his patrons, the princes of Azerbayjan and Iraq, sometimes he falls into disgrace 
and is even imprisoned, as is shown by the ‘prison poem’, habsiyya. This was frequent- 
ly the fate of court poets, but in the case of Mujiru'd-din it does seem as if the fault 
lay in his own quarrelsome and arrogant nature. There was perhaps not one poet in 
his vicinity with whom he did not quarrel. Because he imagined he was not received 
in Isfahan with the honour due to him, he flew into a rage against the men of letters 
there and even scoffed at the town. Khāqānī himself was drawn into the controversy 
and was obliged to clear himself of all blame by singing the praise of Isfahan. Later 
on the town was reported to have been the scene of Mujir's violent end: he is said to 
have been beaten to death by obscure individuals about 594/1197-8. This makes the 
other date sometimes given (586/1190) practically untenable, since in 587/1191 he 
still wrote a dirge on the violent death of the Ildigizid "Uthmàn Qizil-Arslan (582—7/ 
1186-91). His divdn has survived. It is worth mentioning as a curious fact that Khusrau 
Dihlavi holds him in higher esteem than Khāqānī. 

Abun-Nizàm Muhammad Falaki!*: Shirvani, a native of Shamakhi (b. circa 501/ 
1107; he was still alive between 549—-551/1154—79?) enjoyed a liberal education, es- 
pecially in astronomy to which he devoted a learned treatise. His pseudonym too is 
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evidently derived from that science. The report that he was a pupil of Abu'l-'Alá 
Ganjavi's (see p. 202) and teacher of Khāqānī is regarded by Hadi Hasan! as being 
more picturesque than true, and he considers it more likely that Falaki was a protégé 
than a teacher of his alleged pupil. Strangely enough Falaki deems none of the con- 
temporary poets worth mentioning at all, whereas he places himself on a level with 
Abü-Tammaàm (d. 230/845) and Abü-Nuvàs (d. 198/810) and that certainly not on 
account of the few verses in Arabic which he wove into his gasidas. He spent all his 
life at the court of the famous Shirvan-Shah ManüchihrII b. Faridün and unlike other 
poets during that time eulogised in his elegant gasidas no one but his master. And yet 
the slander of his rivals led also to his imprisonment, just as in the cases of Khāqānī, 
Mujir and possibly Abu'l-/Ala. This had a disastrous effect upon him. The diván 
shows that he did not survive Manüchihr, which is consistent with the reference to 
Falaki's short life in Khàqànr's elegy. For this reason dates such as 587/1191 or 577/ 
1181 given for his death are untrustworthy. Of his poetic oeuvre, about 1510 scattered 
verses have been preserved. We are indebted to the excellent Indian scholar Hadi 
Hasan for having collected and evaluated them. They are comparatively simple even 
where they touch on science, just as if he were trying to emulate Mas'üd-i Sa‘d, though 
this was hardly any longer feasible. Taghazzuls (purely lyrical portions) are placed 
only at the end of the gasidas. He subscribed neither to hypocrisy nor to ostentation. 
The lines written in prison are those of a true poet or, as Badi‘wz-zaman Bushrüya?110* 
puts it, “the iron chains of the Shirvàn-Sháhs released the hands and feet of his ideas — 
from the bonds of artificiality". And yet it is not originality that is his most striking 
quality. "Igmat of Bukhara (see p. 274). imitated him, as did Salman Savaji, without 
however admitting it as did the former. 

The courts of the princes of Azerbayjan evidently had a great power of attraction, 
for Eastern Iranians gravitated there. Among them was Athir of Akhsikat (Fergana; 
d. about 570/1174), the mention of whose name must suffice, and Zahir Faryabi. 

Zahiru'd-din Abu'l-Fadl of Faryab (near Balkh), in brief Zahir-i Faryabi (b. about 
550/1156), who was an adept particularly in Arabic and in philosophy and astronomy, 
struggled along from court to court in Mazandaran, Nishapur and Azerbayjan, ex- 
tolling and glorifying first one prince and then another in far-fetched panegyrics for 
which he was reproached by Sa‘di!5, until finally he retired into solitude (d. 598/ 
1201-2 at Tabriz). His panegyric style, later often imitated by other poets, was itself 
an imitation of Anvari and Khàgàni. It is distinguished for its metaphorical language. 
Majdu'd-din Hamgar (d. 678/1279) is guilty of gross exaggeration when he puts it on 
a level with that of an Anvari, from whom it was that Zahir derived the whole of his 
art of rhetoric. In relation to Khàgàni and Anvari his style was simple but it lacked 
a comparable emotional impulse. He is a mediocre poet, a master only of excessive 
servile humility. Hafiz’ praise is based on a forged verse. But all the same it is true that 

- even a Sa‘di imitated his lyrical introductions. 
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F. THE EPIC POET NIZAMI AND HIS IMITATORS 
AMIR KHUSRAU AND MAKTABI 


The rise of the panegyric gasida to its apogee does not provide the only claim to the 
. place of honour held by the southern Caucasus in Persian literature; for that same 
Azerbayjan gave it and the whole world the most brilliant poet of the romantic epic 
- Ilyas b. Yüsuf Nizàmi (b. in Ganja, now Kirovabad), a master ‘hors concours’ of 
thought and word whose freshness and vigour have not been effaced throughout the 
centuries. Very little is known about his life. We can only conclude that he was born 
in 535/1141 in urban surroundings. The Azerbayjan of today, extremely proud of its 
world-famous countryman, is not content with the mere fact of his being a compatriot 
but also considers him as belonging to its Turkish tribe.1°* His mother, whom the poet 
mentions as Ra'isa in his Layli u Majnün and designates as a Kurdish woman”, was 
at any rate of Iranian extraction. As to his youth we have no other information than 
that he became an orphan at an early age. Only in his work do we find irrefutable 
evidence of his excellent training in ‘all’ the then known branches of learning. It seems 
as if his birthplace, Ganja, laid a spell on him. Only once, about 581—2/1185-7, did he 
leave it, and then not of his own accord but because the prince of Azerbayjan, Qizil 
Arslan-Shah, was passing by some thirty farsakh away and expressly requested a 
meeting. Did he live by and for poetry alone? A certain hint in this direction is again 
given in Layli u Majnün, an epic poem containing more than 4000 distichs, written by 
Nizàmi in less than four months. He states that he would have completed it in four- 
teen nights if he had been freed from all other occupations.!9? There was nothing of 
the courtier about him, precluded as he was by his convictions. It is true that he 
dedicated his great epics, and now and then his ghazals, to princes. Such was the 
usual custom, in expectation of a gift, or properly speaking, a fee. The village of 
Hamdiniyan, which the prince had presented him with, appears to have been an ob- 
ject of ridicule on the part of his rivals rather than of any benefit to Nizami himself. 
We may therefore assume that he was far from possessing an abundance of earthly 
goods. Tradition brings him into contact with persons belonging to the ‘Akhis’, a 
kind of freemasonry at that time recruited from humbler circles, mainly craftsmen. 
He is generally supposed to have died in 600/1203, but according to Ye. E. Bertels 
there are grounds for favouring any date up to 1211. We owe the correct date to A. A. 
Alesker-zade!!9, who discovered an old tomb-stone bearing the date 4 Ramadan 605/12 
March 1209 on the actual spot. For hundreds of years pilgrims have visited Nizami's 
mausoleum as if it were the tomb of a saint. It has now been restored by the Soviet 
authorities in Azerbayjan. 

The epical works of Nizami consist of five separate poems that have been assembled 
by later generations into a collection called a Khamsa, ‘Five Poems’. Each epic has 
its own characteristic metre. In his first work, Makhzanwl-asrár, ‘Treasure-Chamber * 
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of Mysteries’, dating from 572/1176 (?) Nizàmi creates an ethical-philosophical poem 
in the manner of Sanà'r's Hadiqa (see p. 236), yet with an enormous power of poetic 
invention. Nizimi employs reflections, parables, allegories and every means of rhe- 
torical ornamentation in order to master the stubborn material and to transform it 
into perfect poetry and a poetical whole. But he did not continue on this ascetic path. 
A fundamental turning-point occurred in his life — he experienced true love, its ecstasy 
and also, within a short time, its sorrow. As a token of gratitude, the prince of Dar- 
band had sent him the Kipchak slave-girl Afaq, whom Nizámi grew to love so dearly 
that he married her. After living together happily for five or six years Afaq died 
leaving a delicate little boy named Muhammad whom the poet apostrophises in 
touching fashion in all his later epics. Anxiety on the boy's account induced him to 
remarry, but death broke up this second marriage as it did his third. He commemo- 
rates these two wives also in his verses. The second epic, Khusrau u Shirin, composed 
during the years 573-6/1177-81, is chiefly inspired by the happiness and tragedy of a 
young woman, for Shirin is none other than Afaq herself (according to Ye. E. Bertel's 
actually in Turkish *Apaq', meaning ‘Snow-White’).™ It is the story of the love and 
sorrow of a princess as girl and wife, in its sincerity unequalled by any other work in 
Persian literature. Occurrences are depicted that demonstrate only too clearly the 
baseness of the ruling classes. The irresoluteness of the Shah gives rise to a rebellion 
on the part of the feudal lords and leads to the downfall of all the principal personages. 
Layli u Majnün (584/1188) springs from quite a different source. It is the story of the * 
love between two children from the Arabian desert who owe their unhappy fate to the 
foolishness of the parents — actually a very old theme derived from folklore. Only with 
reluctance did Nizàmi obey wishes from above, for he feared that this essentially simple 
popular theme or the membra disjecta of different episodes would not provide suf- 
ficient material for an epic. The result however showed great genius: in respect of 
structure and psychology a perfect picture, with the final result that Majnün (‘fool’), 
the composer of love-ghazals, is obliged to suffer so that mankind may find enjoyment 
in his heart-rending songs. J. Dunayevskiy!!?, in a comparison with Romeo and Juliet, 
calls attention to the following fundamental difference: whereas the western concep- 
tion is based on the personal enmity between two families, the oriental version pro- 
ceeds from the premature love of Majnün, his disobedience and outbreak of madness, 
factors in his attitude towards which the father concurs with the general opinion. Here 
a violation of the prevailing social order can be perceived and the impossibility of a 
marriage inferred. 

Haft Paykar, "Seven Portraits", dating from 593/1197, describes the education and 
deeds of an ideal ruler, representing, according to popular tradition, the idealised 
Sasanian king Bahram Gór. A number of episodes have been woven into this frame- 
work, culminating in the stories of the Seven Princesses, the most fervent but also the 
most serious declaration of the master's views on love. Because of the diverse nature 
of its art and emphasis the Haft Paykar certainly occupies the first place among 
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Nizämte works, but in its social aspects it already anticipates his last epic poem, the 
Song of Alexander. This latter consists of two parts, the Sharaf-ndma, ‘Book of » 
Honour’, and the Igbdl-nama, ‘Book of Happiness’, in which the portrait of Alexander 
as warrior, philosopher and prophet is successively developed. Here the poet works 
with a mass of images and episodes intended in different ways to elevate the individual, 
human society and the rulers. The opinion that the last epic of Nizàmi signified his 
decline is a grievous error. The material itself does not admit any excessive rhetoric, 
but nevertheless in the hands of the master it attains such poetical and philosophical 
depths as are only granted to isolated geniuses in the literature of the world. 

Nizàmi stands out on account of his ideas and imagination, infinite religious feeling, 
precision of expression, superior technique, selection and arrangement of material, 
philosophical profundity, and social understanding. While Khusrau u Shirin abounds 
in imagery, a simpler form has been adopted for the later epics. As regards artistry 
the Haft Paykar stands supreme. The ideology of urbanism is making a peremptory 
bid for a hearing. 

Great credit is due to Nizimi for having introduced the living language into the 
epic — the same vocabulary that had long before penetrated into the court lyric." By 
so doing he delivered a decisive blow to the ancient epical tradition, particularly be- 
cause it was no longer sufficiently comprehensible as a result of its negative attitude 
towards arabising trends. Even Gurgani’s Vis u Ramin had not been able to avoid 
this entirely. The production of epics of chivalry had fallen off, not only in conse- 
quence of changes in the social strata and lack of interest on the part of the masses, 
but because this form of poetry was as it were incapable of shaking off the lingual 
purism that was symptomatic of it. Through the language of the lyric moreover, a 
hitherto more or less furtive element in the epic was reinforced: the lyrical attitude 
and the underlying psychology. Chivalric ideals died out, the personal factor forced 
its way to the front, the tragedy of the individual increased in range — all this in con- 
nection with the rise of the urban bourgeoisie, that in the meantime had driven all 
- other classes far into the background. As against this, in none of his epic poems was 
Nizàmi an innovator as regards versification, for all his metres are to be found in 
earlier epics. There is no doubt that the influence of Fakhru'd-din Gurgani’s Vis u 
Ramin can be observed in certain passages of the Khamsa, notably in the conversations 
between Khusrau and Shirin™, the description of the night in Layli u Majnün, etc. 
But one may not lose sight of the fact that all these bear the stamp of Nizàmi's unique 
mind. 

Nizàmi's lyrical diván is said to have contained about 20,000 distichs but practically 
the whole of it has been lost. Tradition apparently exaggerates in no small measure 
in regard to the number. Yet even from the scanty vestiges we still possess (about 2000 
distichs from ghazals, gasidas, etc.) one can conclude that they were written by a 
great master of the ghazal at a time close to that of Sa‘di. The lyrical poems are in fact 
permeated with passionate emotion and transported into a state of constant ecstasy 
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by an unusual distinction between Thou and I. It certainly occupied the master during 
the whole of his life, as M. Th. Houtsma + would also have said if he had had access 
to the material available and known to us today.!!9 

Nizàmi found an uncommonly large number of imitators in Iran and in the areas 
falling under the influence of Persian culture — in Turkey, Central Asia, India and 
so on.” They imitate his form, choice of material, treatment of analogous and 
sometimes like subjects, preferably in the same Khamsa form. Amir Khusrau (see 
p. 258), the first in point of time, occupies a prominent place and he in his turn also 
influences his successors. Among these, as Vahid Dastgirdi!!? repeatedly emphasised, 
Maktabi™® of Shiraz approaches his model most nearly in his admirable epic poem 
Layli u Majnün, which dates from 895/1489—90 and is a work that even achieves new 
effects by means of lyrical ghazal insertions. Somewhat later it was imitated by Fudüli 
(see p. 298) in a treatment of the same material in the language of Azerbayjan, one of 
the highest achievements in the poetry of that area. If Maktabi really did write a 
parallel to Haft Paykar as well, its loss is most regrettable, presuming that it reached 
the same high standard as Layli u Majnün. — Tremendous admiration of Nizàmi is 
reflected also in the miniature and in the minor arts in general, where the themes are 
for the greater part taken from the Khamsa. In Persian and Turkish literature its 
figures (thus, for instance, Farhad) have become almost historical.!?? 


G. THE ISFAHAN SCHOOL 
JAMALU’D-DIN, KAMALU’D-DIN ISMA‘IL 


Jamalwd-din Muhammad b. *Abdu'r-Razzáq of Isfahan (d. 588/1192), a goldsmith 
or at any rate descended from a goldsmith’s family, is an important but relatively 
little known ‘Iraqi poet. He lived in his native town which he zealously defended 
against the attacks of others, though often censuring it himself. He sang the praises 
of the later ‘Iraqi Seljuqs but also, and to a greater extent, extolled two patrician 
families of Isfahan, the shafi‘ite Al-i Khujand and the Hanafite Al-i Sáid.!?! Although 
in his verses he gives free play to his knowledge of Arabic literature and theology, he 
distinguishes himself from his models, the poets Khaqani and Anvari, by his flowing 
and limpid style. For the rest he cannot hold a candle even to Mas'üd. In particular he 
is far inferior to Sana’i (see p. 236), although both were advocates of the idea of 
renunciation. His views are motivated neither by philosophy nor by Süfi speculation 
but by material theological conceptions. He criticises contemporary conditions, the 
madrasas and the scholars. Doubts may arise as to whether his incessant praise of 
asceticism be altogether sincere, since he does not obey his own injunctions but con- 
stantly proclaims his longing for renunciation and solitude despite its never being 
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realised. There is a lack of power in Jamal's gasidas which betray all the more potently 
the sensitive composer of ghazals that he really was, and even one of the best before 
Sa‘di. This is evident from the fact that the later poets, Sa‘di not excepted, often gladly 
adopted his ideas with only slight alterations. His poetry is conspicuous for its para- 
bles. “The gasida known as ashüb-i riizgar, ‘Confusion of Time’, sums up all the bitter- 
nesses of human life.” 122 

Far more famous than Jamalu’d-din is his son Kamalu’d-din Isma‘il (b. about 568/ 
1172-3). He is the last great poet of olden times from Isfahan. A comparison of the 
two poets is enlightening. Each expresses in his own way the love for his native town 
and each extols the same Isfahan families. If the father enlarges more theoretically on 
the excellence of renunciation, the son does likewise but rather from the standpoint 
of a good Soft (in appearance!), only to remove the mask at once in a positive attitude 
to such a non-mystical object as wine. This insincerity is still more sharply apparent 
in his striving after honour and luxury. On the other hand he was well-disposed to- 
wards the people, was not devoted to Mammon and — an uncommon characteristic 
of Persian men of letters — had never and nowhere done anyone any harm. The father 
died in penury, the son, following the example of many a panegyric writer, retired into 
solitude and perished in the Mongol invasion (635/1237). He had concealed gold from 
his fellows, and thus not even his monk's cowl could save him. His domain is that of 
panegyric poetry (at the early age of twenty he made a name for himself with a bril- 
liant gasida) but it differs from that of his father in that it is less emotional, being on 
the other hand highly polished and fabulously rich in original ideas. This is the reason 
for his being known as Khallaqu’l-ma‘ani, ‘Creator of Subtle Thoughts’. In his gasidas 
we find no taghazzul but all the more frequently injunctions, mystical ponderings, 
laments on life and physical suffering, on the prevalent lack of appreciation of poetry 
and on a general degeneration. Circumstances compelled him to the composition of 
satires. His descriptions too are admirable. Kamalu'd-din created a model for the 
gasida in the Iraqi style that thanks to Sa'di — like his father’s ghazal — rises to the 
summit of perfection. A mathnavi on mystical love from the hand of Kamàlu'd-din ? 
is also mentioned. 


H THE SATIRIST SUZANI 


Neither the career nor the poetry of Muhammad b. ‘Ali Süzani of Nasaf (near Samar- 
kand) follows the beaten track. His youthful wild spirits gave way to God-fearing 
behaviour in later years (d. 569/1173—74; according to Ye. E. Bertel’s 1179). The 
poet, a son of the people, is characterised by a genuine and rare simplicity that tri- 
umphed over even his madrasa erudition. Although he was accomplished in all he 
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did, his fame was not due to the panegyric poetry that he clearly wrote only in order 
to earn a living, but to the satires and parodies in which he ridiculed and severely 
criticised his fellows. But he indulged in extravagance, often at the cost of propriety 
and unfortunately also of art. As documentary evidence for an assessment of his 
period and as a shrill discord amidst the cloying sweetness and fancies of his contem- 
poraries, Sizani’s work has certainly unusual value, and it is gratifying that his divan 
has thanks to its recent editing attracted some attention in present-day Persia. Süzani's 
style formed a precedent in Transoxania; he found a follower in the dihgdn Abü-'Ali 
Shatranji of Samarkand who composed a number of noteworthy gif‘as, and in Lami’ 
of Bukhara. 


NOTES 


I. Bertel’s, Kabus-nama (transl, B vib), 246; idem, ‘Lit. ... v Sr. Az.’ (D 11a), 216. 

2. Nafisi, Shaàh-kárhà (C), 5. 

3. Bertel's, Kabus-nama (transl.), 243; Minorsky, The Middle East, 431. 

4. Barthold, Shu‘ub., 256; Minorsky, Iran, 188 (B 11), holds a different view: the unification of the 
country or countries based on an organisation of ail classes into a single social pyramid according to 
their degree of initiation. 

5. Tschudi, Vom Islam, 453. 

6. Tagi-zàda's preface to the divan, ed. Taqavi, p. ‘f; Ivanow, Problems, 11; A. Ye. Bertels, Ndsir-i 
Khosrov, 169 et seq. ácknowledges that Taqi-zada is right; Muhaqqiq, Yaghmd, 1340, 1, 35 et seq. as 
well. 

7. Ivanow, op. cit., 12 et seq. 

8. In op. cit., p. 171 et seq., A. Ye. Bertel's recalls that Balkh was the second capital of the Sultans 
Mahmüd and Mas'üd and that it can be proved that they also resided there. It is thus not unlikely that 
the poet entered service at Mabmüd's court, though not later than 417/1026. Bertel’s corroborates this 
by referring to a passage in the Safar-nama, the same that Ch, Schefer had in mind in his edition (g.v.), 
p. X1x. Yet unless there are other points of support the testimony of the Safar-nama is dubious. Does 
not the passage just cited savour somewhat of the Sunna? 

9. W. Ivanow, Problems, 26, contests the assumption of Nasir-i Khusrau's travels previous to his 
journey to Egypt, which he is said to have undertaken in order to gain an insight into the life and 
religion of different countries (Bertel's, op. cit., 174 et seq.). 

10. Med. Islam, 272. 

11. Op. cit., 17 et seq. Contradicted by Fritz Meier, Oriens, 9 (1956), 191. 

12. According to A. Ye. Bertels, op. cit., 186 et seq., Nagir-i Khusrau was obliged to flee from Khura- 
san for fear of the masses lashed into fury by the priesthood. Bertel’s dates the flightsometime between 
1056 and 1063. Despite the natural beauty and wealth of Yumgàn, the poet is said to have felt very 
lonely and deserted at first, though later on he managed to get together a number of companions. 
From there, still according to Bertel's, he carried out his propaganda and correspondence with 
Egypt and there too the greater part of his philosophical gasidas and the works Rashaná'i-nàma, "The 
Book of Enlightenment’, Jami‘u’l-hikmatayn, ‘Union of the Two Wisdoms’ (462/1069—70) and 
probably Zádw'l-musáfirin, ‘Sustenance of the Traveller’ (see however ibid., 185!) originated. The exact 
date of his death cannot be ascertained. It can only be proved that he was still alive in 465/1072-3. 
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From one and the same source, the year 481/1088-9 is quoted repeatedly as the date of his death, 
13. Ivanow, op. cit., 47. 

14. Ibid., 54. A bold plagiarism under the name of Nasir-i Khusrau is Kalam-i pir (or Haft bab-i 
Shah Sayyid Nasir): ibid., 78 et seq. 

I5. Bertel’s, ‘Lit. ... v Sr. Az.” (Dita), 215; Gabrieli, I] ‘Sefer-Nameh’, 557 et seq.; Bahar, Sabk, 2, 
152. A. Ye. Bertel’s points out in op. cit., 163, that in the year 1426 the text of this work differed from 
the present version. One should therefore be constantly on one’s guard against fortuitously added Sun- 
nite co-efficients (cf. ibid., 164 et seq.). 

16. Recension of Zddu’l-musdfirin, Iran, 1, 229. 

17. ‘Die islam. Lehre’ (B via), 228, 235; ZMDG, 1924, P. LXXVI 

I8. Idem, ‘Die islam. Lehre’, 229. 

19. Ivanow, Problems, 73. 

20. The Sa‘adat-ndma, ‘Book of Bliss’, that resembles the Rashand’i-nama, has as its author Nasir-i 
Khusrau Sharif-i Isfahàni (d. 753/1352) and is thus erroneously attributed to our poet; cf. Bahar, 
Sabk, 3, 189; Nafisi, ‘Dū kitab-i taza az Nasir-i Khusraw, Sukhan, 1, 96, where even Nasir’s author- 
ship of the Rüshand'i-náma is questioned. — “No specifically Isma‘ili ideas": G. M. Wickens, The 
Sa‘adatnameh, 118. 

21. The recently discovered, hitherto unknown works of Nàsir-i Khusrau are listed in SAS, 1959/10, 
158. 

22. Cf. V. B. Nikitina, Pejzaz (q.v.). 

23. Preface to Q. Ghani’s Bahth, 1, p. ‘Z. 

24. Bibliography dealing with the positive appreciation of the aesthetic elements in Nasir-i Khusrau 
and Sang"? by Persian and Tajik historians of literature as opposed to the western standpoint: V. B. 
Nikitina, Iranskaya filologiya, 1113. This same scholar connects the latter with a want of esteem for 
the oratorical tradition in didactics: K probleme (q.v.). 

25. Bibl, s.v. ‘Khayyam’. 

26. Rempis, Neue Beiträge, 24. —'A. Iqbal: b. 437/1045, d. 508/1114. 

27. Bertel’s, ‘Lit. ... v Sr. Az.” (D na), 215. 

28. Badi‘u’z-zaman, Qadimtarin ittilà' : cf. Ritter, Oriens, 5, 193. 

29. Minovi-Minorsky, ‘Nasir ad-Din Tüsi on Finance’, BSOAS, 10 (1940-2), 766s. 

30. Rempis, ‘Omar Chajjam, 50. 

31. Muhsin: Bibl. s.v. *Bertel's" ; Bibl. s.v. ‘Findariski’ ; Hadi: see below, p. 344, and LHP, 4, 431 et seq. 
32. Rempis, Beiträge, 83 et seq. 

33. ‘Omar Chajjam, 325 et seq. 

34. Bibl. s.v. *Rempis'; s.v. ‘Ritter, Zur Frage’; s.v. ‘Christensen’. 

35. Bibl. s.v. ‘Khayyam’ and ‘Arberry’. 

36. Minuvi, in Az khazd’in-i Turkiya (see Bibl.), 74 et seg. prints a Persian qasida by Khayyam. The 
same scholar regards the earliest MSS of quatrains alleged to be by Khayyam as forged (announce- 
ment made at the 25th International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow 1960); cf. further S. Nafisi, 
Qadimtarin nushkhahá (q.v.). 

37. Oriens, 1, 362 (on Gabrieli's translation). 

38. Ibid. 

39. Bolotnikov, Khayyam, 195. 

40. See Krimskiy, 11, in the section on ‘Omar Khayyam. 

41. Bolotnikov, 205. 
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528/1133-4. V. Minorsky approaches A. Ateş, Hágánf, 85, w with the date [520] ‘1126?’ Out of the ques- 
tion is LHP, 2, 391: 500/1106-7 in Ganja. 

81. Vil'chevskiy, Khakani, 63. 

82. Idem, ibid., 74-5. 

83. Idem, ibid., 65 et seq. 

84. Idem, ibid., 74 et seq. 

85. Khaqani’s virtuosity in the use of the Arabic language is demonstrated in ten Arabic gasidas, 
pp. 711-24 in the divdn ed. ‘Amir-i Kabir’. The caliph also wanted him to enter his service. 

86. Hassan b. Thabit (d. 54/674), the Prophet's own poet. In Tuhfatwl-'Irágayn he states that this 
lagab was given him by his ‘uncle’. 

87. Vil'chevskiy, ibid., 65. 

88. Vil'chevskiy, ibid.,67 ; for thelatter see the observations brought forward in V. Minorsky’s ‘Khaqani’. 
89. Thus Vil'chevskiy, op. cit., 71, whereas Ates, op. cit., 89, and Minorsky, op. cit., 560, place the 
meeting of the poet and the prince in Mecca at the time of the first pilgrimage (Minorsky even gives 
552/1157 as the date of the gasida), i 

go. Ed. Amir-i Kabir, 175, 3 infra. 

91. This date, ascertained philologically by A. Ates, was confirmed by A. A. Alesker-Zade's epi- 
graphical discovery, cf. M. D’yakonov, Volst., 1948, 9, 1 I2I. 
92. Cf. NAA, 3, 1964, 169; Y. Qarib, Tuhfa ‘w. 
93. Of another opinion is S. Hus. Amizgar (g.v.), who, after an exhaustive enquiry, reaches the con- 
clusion that the Tuhfa was composed in 549—50/1154-6 in Shirvan, thus before the first kajj. This 
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this view. Since he assumes Khāqāni to have been born in 525/1130-1, the poem must be à youthful 
work, even perhaps an intentional companion poem to Sana’i’s Sayru’l-‘ibdd ila’l-ma‘dd (see below, 
p. 237). According to Amiizgar, Sanà'i and Kbágàni died in the same year. The Tuhfa is said to be one 
of the most difficult texts in Persian literature. 

94. Nasih, see Bibl.; Badi‘u’z-zaman, Sukhan va sukhanvarán (B v), 2/1, 300-349; Ateş, see lA. 
95. O. L. Vil’chevskiy’ s letters of 22.7. and 26.9.1959. 
96. Cf, Turjani-zida, Ta'aththurát-i Khàgàni (Bibl.), 114 et seq. 
97. Badi'uz-zamàn, Sukhan va sukhanvarün, 2/1, 308; likewise also in the ghazal, ibid., 314. 
98. Hákáni, LA, 5, 95a. 
99. Ibid., 95b. Khaqani’s life as reflected in his works: Oriens, 7 fen: 206 (reproducing Yddgar, 
1325-26, fasc. 6 et seq.). 

roo. Vil’chevskiy, op. cit., 76. Divàn-i Khagani, ed. ‘Amir-i Kabir’, p. 15*, states that Khaqani’s qasida 
*Falak-i kazrau...’ has been translated into French already by J. Chardin, though the poet's name is 
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101. The laqab is uncertain: Najmu'd-din, Afsahu’d-din, Mu'ayyidu'd-din; cf. Badi‘u’z-zaman, op. 
cit., 2/1, 283. 

102. Thus Hadi Hasan recently (1958) in Researches, 7 and Majmii‘a (1956), 119-20. 

103. Falaki, 1, pp. 52, 53, 55. 
104. Op. cit., 285. 

10§. Krimskiy, 2, 31. 

106. On the turkisation of Azerbayjan cf. S. M. Aliyev, ‘Raboti Ahm, Kesravi po srednevekov’yu’, 
Blizhniy i Sredniy Vostok (Sbornik in Memoriam B. N. Zachoder), M. 1962, 131 et seq. 
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107. Thus according to Vahid, Ganjina ‘z’, while S. Nafisi, Divan-i Die 3, sees in the expression 
ra'isa-i kurd literally ‘the forewoman of the Kurds’. 

108. Layli u Majnün, ed. Vahid, 29, lines 10-11. 

109. Nizami (1947), 278. 

110. Cf. above, p. 218, note 91. 

111. Kak zvali(q.v.). According to Nafisi, op. cit., 12, not a proper name but &faq, ‘the (quarters of the) 
world’, Not convincing! 

112. Nezami, 263. 

113, Bertels, Stil" ‘Unguri, 53. 

114. Hamása (B via), 321 footnote. For details see M. J. Mabjüb in his edition of Vis u ; Ramin, 92 et 
seq. This same scholar demonstrates once again in Mat/mavi-sard'i (B via), that Nigámi certainly had 
models. 

115. Some Remarks, 225. 

116. Nafisi's edition of Nizàmi's lyrical poetry (see s.v. "Nizámi") ist the most comprehensive. 
117. Cf. Ye. E. Bertel’s, Jami, 26-30. Deserving of special mention is the excellent translation of 
Khusrau u Shirin that Qutb contributed to the Turkish literary language of the Golden Horde not 
later than 1342 and that has been preserved in a good MS dating from 1383. In view of these cir- 
cumstances Qutb’s version becomes particularly valuable (apart from its importance for turkology) 
as an outstanding instrument for criticism of the Persian text, all the earliest MSS of which are more 
recent than this Turkish version (cf. Bibl. s.v. *Nizami' and ‘Zajaczkowski’), Regarding Layli u Majnün 
in Turkish literature: Bibl. s.v. ‘A. S. Levend' and ‘Arasi’, 

118. Ganjina (Bibl. s.v. "Nigàmi") p. ‘mh’, ‘sv’, etc. 

119. According to ‘Abdu’l-Husayn Navà'i d. probably in 916/1510—11, cf. Oriens, 7, 202 (Yadgar 2s 5, 
1324-25, 52-60). 

120. H. W. Duda, ZDMG, 57, 234. 

121. Cf. S, Nafisi, ‘Khandan-i Sá'idiyyán', Mél. Massé, Tehran 1963, 85-101. ` 

122. Abdullah, The Value, 5 

123. Ritter, Philol,, 7, 105, Nr. 20. 

124. ‘Lit. ... v Sr. Az.’ (D 11a), 210; as against this, ditto, Ocherk, 50: 569/1173-4. 
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VI. THE PROSE OF THE SELJUQ PERIOD 
(5th-6th/ LHth-I2th century) 


A. ON THE BORDER-LINE BETWEEN LEARNED LITERATURE 
(OR INSTRUCTION) AND BELLES-LETTRES 


The prose of the Seljuq period is characterised in some parts by the same directness 

and simplicity as is that of the foregoing era, but in others it already shows signs of 
affectation, long sentences, accentuated Arabisms and so on, all of which phenomena. 
gradually become more pronounced. Whereas the belletristic literature proper is more 

conspicuous for its quality than its quantity, there are several works in existence that, 

mainly on account of their style, can be placed on the border-line between learned (or 

at least instructional) and polite literature. To these ambivalent prose works belong 

especially those on (a) mystical, or (b) ethical topics, and (c) essays. As examples we 

may take the following: 

(a) Asrdrwt-tauhid fi maqamati’sh-shaykh Abü-Sa'id, “The Secrets of the Unity of 
God as revealed on the Stages of the Sheikh Abi-Sa‘id’, dating from about 570-80/ 
1174-85, a valuable account of the life of the famous mystic Abü-Sa'id b. AbiI-Khayr 
(see p. 233) written by his great-great-grandson Muhammad b. al-Munavvar; ‘Ali 
Hujviri's (d. 465/1072-3) Kashfwl-Mahjüb, ‘The Revelation of That which is hidden’, 
on the life and doctrines of the Süfis, probably one of the sources used by ‘Attar; there 
are also several writings by Shihábu'd-din Suhravardi al-Maqtül, viz. ‘he who was 
executed’ (d. 587/1191), who proclaimed the heretical monism of light (ishrdq) and 
was, as far as I know, the first to introduce allegorical tales into Persian literature; he 
wrote both in Arabic and Persian. Then there is ‘Attar’s Vitae, Tadhkiratw-auliyá 
(see p. 239). Ahmad al-Ghazali (d. 517/1 123-4), brother of the renowned reformer, 
wrote Savánih, ‘Notions’, aphorisms on Love, “in which a highly subtle psychology 
of love is analysed by means of a (non-rhetorical) language of metaphor rather than 
of ideas"! 
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(b) Mirror for Princes:? Nasihat-nàma, ‘The Book of Counsels', generally called 
Qábüs-náma, ‘The Book in the Spirit of Qabis’ Wisdom’, dating from the year 
475/1082-3, and written by the Ziyarid *Unsuru']-ma*àli Kay-Ka'üs (b. 412/1021-2, 
d. 492/1098—99) for his son Gilàn-Sháh?; the author was a grandson of the prince of 
Tabaristan, Shamsu']-ma*àli Qábüs b. Vushmgir (murdered in 403/1012) who was an 
epistolographer and poet writing in excellent Arabic, but a merciless despot. What a 
contrast between the two! True, they both belonged to the Shu'übiyya, but in the third 
generation the cult of Arabic had already come to an end in favour of Persian. The 
book presents a mixture of aristocratic feudal ethics and superficial Moslem piety, of 
common sense and cunning*, and in addition some of the contradictions arising from 
the peculiar position of the writer: for although a descendant of a legendary Iranian 
family and a member of the recently fallen dynasty of Tabaristan, he toadies to the by 
no means high-born Turkish Ghaznavids, probably for fear of further degradation. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he was still at least a petty feudal land-owner, he no 
longer considered it beneath his dignity for his son to become a market-dealer, for Kay- 
Kà'üs knew only too well what real life was like. The conjuncture of various interests 
or considerations in a person inevitably driven into a state of discord by the course of 
events will always lead to his finding singular solutions to his problems (A. Krimskiy5 
speaks of a Pharisaic egoistical morale): the author, rooted as he was in the ancient 
native traditions, nevertheless endeavoured to appear a genuine Moslem, solely for the 
sake of his reputation. His admonishments to justice and the care of the ruler's subjects 
cover purely egoistic motives. This work gives a faithful reflection of the social con- 
ditions of the times, a picture such as is nowhere to be found in native chronicles, a 
“miscellany of Islamic culture in pre-Mongol times", a proof that the art of story- 
telling, in which the masters of Sasanian prose excelled, had not died out in the 
sth/11th century — in short it is a document of exceptional value in every respect. The 
Siyásat-nàma, ‘The Book of Statecraft’, a work by the eminent Seljuq vizier Nizàmv'l- 
mulk dating from 484/1091-2, was added to after the death of the author by the editor, 
the court writer Muhammad Maghribi, or by someone else, round about the years 
492-505/1098-1 112.’ Its style is less polished than that of the Odbis-ndma, but it pos- 
sesses a similar intrinsic importance and provides a like deep insight into the structure 
and opinions of contemporary society. It is a compendium said to have been written 
at the request of Malik-Shah (465-85/1073-92) by Nizàmu'l-mulk shortly before the 
latter was murdered by the Assassins (roth Ramadan 485/14th October 1092). Malik- 
Shah wished to procure an account of the views of this brilliant statesman on the 
manner in which a feudal kingdom should be governed, with observations based on 
his long years of experience — and this despite the fact that Nizamu’l-mulk had shortly 
before fallen into disfavour. 

(c) Chahár magála, ‘Four Treatises’, dating from 550—1/1155-7, by Ahmad b. “Umar 
b. ‘Ali, commonly known by the name Nizàmi *Arüdi of Samarkand, is a book of 
fundamental importance for the knowledge of contemporary and preceding trends in 
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literature. It should however be borne in mind that it was composed in the environ- 
ment of the Ghurid dynasty and thus certainly reflects the intentions of the latter as 
well as opposition to everything related to the enemy, in particular the Ghaznavids.? 

All of these works may be regarded as models of a prose as straightforward in 
substance as it is in style. Other works of the kind have already been mentioned (see 
Nàsir-i Khusrau, ‘Omar Khayyam). 


B. BELLES-LETTRES 


The following works fall under the heading of belles-lettres: 

(a) ‘The Book of Samak-i *Ayyár' by Sadaqa b. Abu'l-Qasim Shirazi (in the version 
of Faramurz Khudadad b. ‘Abdrllah al-Katib al-Arrajáni, 585/1189), the earliest 
work of romantic fiction, full of the fantastic adventures of the knights in their attempts 
to win the daughter of the Emperor of China. Probably it contains also prototypes of 
other romances and tales.? 

(b) Collections of anecdotes within the framework of various unifying mottoes: 
Javamiwl-hikdydat va lavamiwr-rivdyat, ‘Necklaces of Anecdotes and Splendours of 
Tales’ (2113 stories) by Muhammad “Aufi, the author of the earliest preserved literary 
tadhkira, Lubabwl-albab, ‘Quintessence of Hearts’ (618/1221—2); Al-faraj bade sh- 
shidda, ‘Joy after Sorrow’, adapted from the Arabic model by Muhsin at-Tanükhi 
(d. 384/994), first by the same ‘Aufi about 620/1223 and some forty years later by 
Husayn As‘ad Dahistani Mwayyadi.” 

(c) Collections of moralising fables or tales within a tale; first and foremost Kalila u 
Dimna, from time immemorial one of the books most valued by oriental and occidental 
peoples; it is also known by the name of ‘Bidpay’s Fables’. The appropriate point of 
departure for our purpose is the Arabic translation by the Persian *Abdu'llàh b. al- 
Muqaffa*, an eminent master of Arabic prose (put to death about 142/759), from 
Burzóe's Middle Persian version of the Indian text. (Al-Birüni severely criticised the 
translation!!!) Ibn al-Muqaffa*s translation gave rise to several Persian versions but 
they were all surpassed by Abu'l-ma'àli Nasru'llàh, probably a native of Shiraz, who 
was commissioned by the Ghaznavid Bahram-Shah (510-52/1117-57) to write a revised 
edition. Rüdaki's elaboration in verse form was lost. Neither did the work of Nasrv'llàh 
(538-9/1143-5), a masterpiece of Persian prose in virtue of its comparative simplicity, 
remain intact, even though it made concessions to contemporary taste by the inclusion 
of various rhetorical ornaments; even this embellishment did not suffice in the ensuing 
periods, which outdid each other in the bombastic style and eccentricity that had 
meanwhile taken root and that could not fail to have effect on such an exceptionally 
popular and treasured book. The elegance of Abu'l-ma'áli's style paled, the text was 
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tampered with to such an extent that it will remain impossible to form any accurate 
idea of the original version until a critical reconstruction of the text has been made. 
In the meantime new versions continued to appear until Husayn Va‘iz Kashifi (d. 
910/1504-5) satisfied the baroque taste of the Timurid period with his absurdly high- 
flown Anvár-i Suhayli, ‘The Lights of Canopus’, which for a long time enjoyed the 
reputation of being the loveliest Persian prose (see p. 313). A valuable imitation of 
Kalila u Dimna is the Marzbán-náma, originally composed in the Tabari dialect by 
Ispahbad (‘Prince’) Marzbàn b. Rustam b. Shahryàr b. Sharvin at the turn of the 
1oth-11th century. Only two Persian versions have been preserved: first, the Raudatwl- 
‘uqül, ‘The Garden of the Wise Spirits’, written at the end of the 6th/12th century by 
the Rüm-Seljuq vizier, Muhammad b. Ghazi of Malatiyya, and second the Marzban- 
nama by Sa‘du’d-din Varavini of Azerbayjan, dating from 607—622/1210—25. The style 
of both these works is over-profuse. The Sindbdd-ndama, “The Book of the Seven Viziers', 
and another work resembling it, the Bakhtyár-nàma, ‘The Book of the Ten Viziers’, 
further Tüfi-ndma, “The Parrot Book" ?*, etc., were once extremely popular collections 
of stories within the framework of a certain *moralising' theme. Qissa-i chahár darvish, 
*The Story of the Four Dervishes', a fantastic story imbued with the spirit of erotic 
romanticism, contains no such common thread. There are frequent indications of the 
Indian and Sasanian-Iranian origin of all these books, though many and variegated 
developments are to be found in the text. Sooner or later they were revised in a loftier 
style of prose, e.g. Tufti-ndma by Diyà'wd-din Nakhshabi, 730/1330, and an abridged 
version by Muhammad Qadiri (11th/17th century). There also appeared transpositions 
into verse: Sindbád-nama; (a) by the poet Azraqi (see p. 195) before 465/1072-3, based 
on the prose version by Khvaja ‘Amidu’d-din Abu'l-faváris Qanarizi (339/950-51)??, 
not indeed on the prose of Muhammad az-Zahiri al-Katib as-Samarqandi, that dates 
from 556—7/1160—1; (b) by an unknown poet in 777/1375-6!^; Bakhtyar-ndma, by 
an otherwise unknown versifier, Panàhi, at the court of the Qara-Qoyunlu (851/1447), 
etc."* 

Works on a higher level of rhetoric are the maqaámas, ‘meetings’, in rhymed prose — 
pure ‘art for art's sake’ — intermixed with verses, tales of the adventures of witty vaga- 
bonds, an ‘attenuated’ offshoot of the classical mimes.!9 The most representative speci- 
mens are Arabic works, although Badi‘wz-zaman of Hamadan (d. 398/1007)" is re- 
garded as the actual creator of the typical maqámas. These were later on developed to 
the height of perfection by Hariri (d. 516/1122), unless priority is accorded to Abü- 
Bakr al-Khyarazmi (d. 383/993 or 393/1002). Both these main exponents were imitated 
in Persian by Qadi Hamidu’d-din (d. 559/1163-4). He does not use such rare and 
far-fetched expressions as Hariri but rather resembles his compatriot Badi'u'z-zamàn. 
His style has neither the ease of Nasru'llàh's Kalila u Dimna nor the elegance of the 
Gulistán. 
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C. HISTORICAL WORKS IN PROSE 


Works falling into this category belong to the field of learned literature and will there- 
fore be discussed in Professor Tauer’s section, ‘Persian Learned Literature’. 


D. IRANIAN WRITERS OF ARABIC (1000-1200 A.D.) 


In conclusion we must at least mention in brief the unusually large number of scholars 
who although of Iranian descent wrote either entirely or mainly in Arabic. The most 
important of these are: the Shi‘ite theologian Muhammad Tiisi (d. 459/1076); the 
greatest Islamic theologian and at the same time influential reformer of orthodoxy, 
Muhammad al-Ghazali, ‘Alghazel’ (d. 505/1111); Maydani (d. 518/1124-5), the col- 
lector of proverbs; the grammarian, lexicographer and Mu ‘tazili theologian Zamakh- 
shari (d. 538/1143-4), together with ‘Abdw lah al-Baydavi (d. 685/1286), who later 
had to eliminate the false Mu'tazilitic doctrines in Zamakhshari’s commentary on the 
Koran; the theologian, jurist and philosopher Fakhru'd-din Ràzi (d. 606/1209—10) and 
many others.!5 - i 


NOTES 


1. Ritter, Philol., 7, 93. 

2. “The extent to which this literature (Mirror for Princes and books on statecraft) suited the opinions 
of classes interested in literature is shown by its wide circulation in the following centuries and its 
after-effects on didactic poetry, as in Sa‘di who raised such themes to the level of world literature”; 
B. Spuler, Die histor. Literatur, (B 11), 278, in which ingenious analyses are also to be found. 

3. Nafisi, Muntakhab-i Qabiis-nama, p. (24). Richard N. Frye's allegations (B vib) are based on a 
MS forged after 1942, cf. M. Minuvi, Kdpiis-ndma-i Fray (B vib). 

4. Gabrieli, Oriens, 5, 337 on R. Levy's edition; Bertel's Kabus-nama (transl.), 245. 

5. A. Krimskiy: Bertel's, ibid., 239. 

6. Sabk, 2, 113. 

7. Zachoder, Siaset-name (transl.), 249; ‘Abb. Iqbal, ed. Siyasat-nàma, p. ‘b’. 

8. Chaykin, Ferdousi, 82. 

9. À detailed survey of all such tales and also often romances in many volumes: Ethé, 317. 

10, Thus M. Qazvini, Yaghmd, 7 (1333), 250 et seq., 296 et seq. in one of the years 651-663/1253—-1265; 
acc. to M. Minut, ibid., p. 302, before 656/1258. On ‘Mu’ayyadi’ (not e.g. Vaziri) cf. S. Nafisi, Preface 
to Shahkarha (C). On this document, with its superior style, cf. Oriens, 7 (1954), 215 (from Yddgar, 
5/6-7, 1327-28, 49-62). 
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11. Cf. Denison Ross, JRAS, 1926, 505. 

12. Detailed bibliography: Chauvin (B 1), vm: A. Krimskiy, 3, 85-91. 

13. Qanárizi: thus correctly Yaghmd, 8, 220. For the history of the text see CPL, 165 et seq. 

14. Azad?, cf. T. A. Gorelishvili, ‘Neizvestnaya rukopis’ stikhotvornoy versii "Sindbad-nama"", 
Nauchnaya Konferentsiya (B v12), 47. 

15. For further information see A. A. Gvakhariya, ‘O poeticheskoy versii "Bakhtiar-name"", Trudi tbil. 
gos. univ., 91 (1960), 125-131, based on another MS and on the Georgian translation. According to 
CPL, 170, another earlier version has been preserved, presumably from a Pahlavi source, composed 
by Shamsu'd-din Muh. Daqà'iqi (7th/13th century), to whom is also attributed a version of the 
Sindbàd-náma. 

I6. von Grunebaum, Med. Isl., 289; Brockelmann, EL s.v. *naqàma'. 

17. Not a Persian but a patriotic Arab born in Hamadan! 

18. See also Tughra’i (453/1061 — 515/1121—2), the poet of the famous Lamiyyat al-‘Ajam, cf. B vib, 
s.v. 'Schabinger von Schowingen’. 
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VII. SUFISM 


The disturbances caused. by the Ghuzz tribesmen and the constant wars and conflicts 
in which Iran was engaged in the 6th/12th Century, the terrible Mongol invasion, all 
the concomitant distress and despair — this was ideal soil for the nourishment of the 
most glorious products of Persian mysticism. 


A. ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT AND IDEOLOGY OF SUFISM 


As far as we can gather from the sparse vestiges still in existence, the earliest Persian 
poetry exhibits no special tendency towards religious subjects, not even towards Islam. 
This is particularly strange in view of the peculiar aptitude of the Persian psyche for 
spirituality and religious meditation, though there is no doubt that this was often a 
reaction to economic and social oppression. The phenomenon obviously bears some 
relation to the liberal ideology of the Samanid court and to the social classes associated 
under the motto razm u bazm, ‘fighting and feasting’. A change set in when the aristo- 
cratic poets were gradually replaced by professionals recruited from the lower classes 
(see p. 142). At that time we find a manifestation of the orientation towards the ir- 
rational that is characteristic of the Iranian, not however in the light of strict Islamic 
doctrine but in that of Sufi ideology, which in the meantime had become firmly an- 
chored in the urban classes. An intrinsic expression of Iranian mentality, this basically 
liberal school of thought (this last factor should be especially borne in mind) not only 
continued to exist but increased in strength until it reached its zenith in the 12th to 
I3th century. Even then it did not decline but was more or less continuously dominant. 
It stamped the whole of Persian literature, first and foremost the poetry, with an in- 
delible mark, the results of which, both in speech and thought, have not been obliterated 
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up to the present day. Tasavvuf, ‘the mysticism of Islam’, is the Leitmotif underlying - 
though often only outwardly — the greater part of the aesthetic literary manifestations 
of the Persian spirit, and this flourished with such beauty that its fruits are among the 
finest creations of the human mind. Unfortunately, however, this same mysticism also 
formed a handicap, being as it was prejudicial to a sense of reality, thus rendering a 
great deal of Persian poetry too one-sided, at any rate to the European mind. 

It is nowadays generally recognised that the expression SOT? —- properly speaking the 
designation of those professing the tasavvuf and originally a nickname — is derived from 
the Arabic word st, ‘wool’, because the first Süfis wore coarse woollen garments (ac- 
cording to A. J. Arberry mentioned perhaps for the first time in Europe at the end of 
the 16th century in Nicholay’s Voyages). The use of this expression to convey merely 
asceticism (zuhd) is however unacceptable because, except in the initial stages, Süfism 
is not essentially analogous to asceticism. It is therefore necessary to touch on the 
origin, the first stages of development and the essence of this doctrine, at any rate as 
regards the most elementary features, for it is to Süfism, according to L. Massignon?, 
that Islam owes its growth into an international and universal religion. These are 

‘certainly among the most knotty problems in the science of Islam. Many of them are 
still unsolved and debatable. What follows gives only a general outline, indispensable 
however for an understanding of the history of Iranian literature. 

Under the Omayyads an intensification of religious feeling had already begun to 
appear in the western parts of Islam as a reaction against the too mundane disposition 
of the Caliphs of Damascus and against the dull spirit of formalism, a reaction based 
partly on an exaggerated sense of sin and partly on the fear of God's reprisals.? But it 
can equally well be seen as an anti-feudal revolt against those in authority on the part 
of the destitute classes among the urban population. The opposition's remote prospect 
of success promoted its very growth, expansion and pessimistic character.» The move- 
ment bore obvious ascetic-pessimistic features and spread from Syria and Iraq to the 
whole of the Islamic world. It met with especial response in Khurasan — in the first half 
of the 2nd/8th century a hot-bed of anti-Omayyad intrigue. While in Syria monks be- 
longing to various Christian churches and sects, which frequently bore a gnostic tint, 
were bestirring themselves, Central Asia formed a centre of early-blossoming Buddhism. 
In Khurasan the echoes of Iranian doctrines of faith, such as fire-worship and Mani- 
chaeism could at least still be heard. Indian theosophy from the east and Nestorian 
Christianity advancing from the west had both spread as far as here. These circum- 
stances were of course particularly favourable to asceticism but they also accounted 
for the introduction of new features, and in fact a kind of Persian school of Süfism 
came into being. It may be mentioned here that even in one and the same region there 
was a lack of unity among the followers of the movement, because mysticism, un- 
restrained by any kind of dogmas, signifies the longing of one's heart for the Infinite 
and is nothing other than “a total disengagement of the mind from all temporal con- 
cerns and worldly pursuits; an entire throwing off not only of every superstition, doubt, 
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or the like, but of the practical mode of worship, ceremonies etc. laid down in every 
religion’”’®, and bears the greatest possible consideration for individuality. Almost all 
the important mystics go their own way. 

Especially later on we encounter a multitude of views and attitudes, including very 
mild as well as extreme varieties, and related to a greater or less extent to Islam. Thus 
in Baghdad, the international centre of Islamic culture, there appears al-Muhasibi 
(d. 243/857), “the first Sunnite mystic whose works betray a thorough theological 
training" ", who exercises considerable influence on the further development of a moder- 
ate tasavvuf. Of a different calibre was his contemporary Dhu'n-Nün (d. 245/859) to 
whom the Süfis ascribed "the formulation of the doctrine of gnosis (ma‘rifa) and the 
classification of mystical states and stages".5 Bayazid (viz. Abü-Yazid) Bistámi (d. 
260/874) stands out as a Süfi of pronounced Iranian stamp, who laid emphasis on 
ecstasy to a greater extent than did any of his predecessors or contemporaries. To later 
generations, albeit not altogether rightly, he was known as the herald of pantheism, or 
rather of pantheistic monism which is based on the conception that everything that is 
outside God does not exist. “The most original and most penetrating intellect among 
the Süfis of his time" is al-Junayd of Baghdad (d. 298/910), who contrived ‘with an 
artist's eye’ to combine all mystical speculation into one unified system of Islamic 
theosophy, “the nucleus of all subsequent elaboration".? If al-Junayd regarded the 
‘supreme mystical experience’ as lying in reunion with God, Husayn b. Mansür al- 
Hallàj went further than this in some measure admissible limitation, and taught that 
the apotheosis of Man was the apotheosis of the incarnation of God. Although he laid 
no claim to divinity himself, yet his judges interpreted his dictum ana’l-haqq, ‘I am the 
Creative Truth’, in this sense and put this zealous preacher to death in most cruel 
fashion (d. 309/921). In the course of its further development Süfism even went so far 
as to deify Hallaj and his dictum became one of the most frequently repeated apoph- 
thegms. On the other hand there was no lack of attempts to bring rasavvuf into harmo- 
ny with official doctrine. The most successful of these attempts was made by Muham- 
mad al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111); his doctrine was adopted by the Sunna and is still held 
today. In consequence of the introduction of ideas and terminology from Aristotle's 
*pseudo-theology', Plato's idealism and Plotinus' doctrine of emanation, Süfism be- 
came alienated from orthodox theology as regards the form of some of its doctrines. 
The pantheistic movement reached its zenith in the 7th/13th century in the works of 
the Arab poet Ibnu'l-Fárid of Cairo (d. 632/1235), the famous Jalàlu'd-din Rimi 
(see p. 240), a Persian poet, and in the Spanish-Arab theoretician Ibn al-‘Arabi of 
Murcia (d. 638/1240); the latter's system, vahdatu’l-vujid, ‘unity of Being’, monistic 
rather than pantheistic (“existential monism”, according to L. Massignon), “marks a 
turning-point in the history of speculative Süfism".! 

The question of the origin and development of Süfism has, as already noted in the 
introductory paragraph, not as yet been fully solved. Several scholars have voiced their 
opinions; many have modified their earlier convictions, and that not wantonly but on 
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the grounds of new evaluations and new sources, whereby we may not forget the fact 
that there still remains a vast quantity of material as yet unpublished. General ac- 
ceptance has been given to the view of Alfred von Kremer and Ignaz Goldziher!?, 
namely that the history of Süfism should simply be divided into the original asceticism 
and the theosophical abstract speculation subsequently linked up with it. It is not possi- 
ble to enter here into the labyrinth of scholarly suppositions, but the reader must never- 
theless be referred to A. J. Arberry’s excellent summary, An Introduction to the History 
of Siifism (1942). It must suffice to quote in brief the opinions of those who in the last 
few decades have done especially meritorious work on this extremely difficult and 
almost unlimited subject. While R. A. Nicolson?? drew attention above all to the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy of emanation as the origin of Sufi speculations, towards the end 
of his life he regarded it as only one of the many different elements that had influenced 
this speculation. In the same way L. Massignon modified his original opinion, nota- 
bly that Süfism was of purely Islamic origin, and became more and more convinced 
that Greek and particularly Christian influences had been at work. A. J. Arberry? also 
admits a liberal interchange of ideas between the Christian and Moslem ascetics of the 
2nd/8th century and does not believe “that future research will overthrow the theory 
that Süfism was influenced in its earliest period by Christian mysticism, and that all 
other Western influences ~ Neo-Platonist, Neopythagorean, Hermetic, and Gnostic — 
impinged on early Islam through this medium"'. A somewhat too far-going exponent of 
the Christian influence on the various aspects of Islamic philosophy and mysticism, in 
particular on that of al-Ghazàli and Ibn al-‘Arabi, is M. Asin Palacios!$, just as 
M. Horten” enthusiastically maintains the existence of influences from India. It would 
be entirely wrong to regard early or even later Süfism as a purely Iranian phenomenon, 
for the Arabs have also had their share in this movement and way of thinking, though 
on the other hand there is no doubt that Persian poetry dedicated itself to it in the 
broadest and deepest sense. 

It would be vain to attempt to present the doctrine of tasavvuf in a concise summary. 
This would be impossible since Süfism consists of a multitude of systems which though 
linked up with one another are lacking in unity both as regards philosophical con- 
ception and ethical details. Common to all of them is the basic elementary belief in the 
possibility of direct intuitive cognition of God 18 The central conception of tagavvuf " 
is tauhid, ‘the substantial unity with God’, “the perception of unity with God". and 
it is in fact this conception that enables Süfism to bridge the terrifyingly vast gulf 
between God and Man. Therefore tasavvuf imparts another meaning to the conception 
of tauhid than does theology, which rests content with the dogma ‘there is no other god 
but God’. To Süfism tauhid means that Allah is the only Being with a real or absolute 
existence, compared with which all the rest is merely a fortuitous state of being or — 
going still further, wholly pantheistic — that there is no other god but God, but also 
that all else but God is nothing. Since the Süfis base their train of thought not on 
theological but on theosophical methods, poetry was and remained tbeir chief instru- 
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ment. Disproportionately less use was made of the coherent discourse because it would 
have revealed too clearly the more audacious deviations from Islam, thus exposing the 
author to greater danger, whereas poetry dazzled by its constant play of metaphor, 
symbols and literal sense. There were orthodox Süfis, it is true, but there were also 
some who abandoned the fundamental elements of Islam and of every other religion 
and, by refusing to distinguish between Good and Evil, reached the supreme inferences 
of philosophy, however assiduously they manoeuvred with verses from the Koran and 
the Tradition. These they interpreted more or less arbitrarily and fantastically (t2'vil), 
in fact in their own way, by referring in the same manner as the Shi‘a to ‘Ali, to whom 
Muhammad was supposed to have entrusted the hidden meaning of the revelation. 


B. GROUPS AND SCHOOLS. RITUAL 


Already early on there had been groups or schools where the disciples (murid, shdgird) 
gathered voluntarily around the revered teacher (murshid, shaykh, pir) to be led by him 
along the immensely difficult path (fariqa) of mysticism so that they might attain the 
state of ecstasy (hdl, vajd), the moment of most sublime experience, when the Soft is 
in communication with and united with the Beloved. Then from the 6th/12th century. 
onwards we witness the foundation of innumerable congregations that were of great 
importance for the cultural life of the Islamic orient. These congregations had clearly- 
defined statutes (no celibacy or obligation on principle to dwell in monasteries) and a 
ritual peculiar to each order, with the aim of rendering possible, as it were, a commu- 
nal attainment of the solemn moments of unio mystica. These rites were actually only 
a synthesis of those that had been customarily celebrated at the musical gatherings, 
known as samá*?!, since the earliest periods of theosophical Süfism. It is in fact in con- 
nection with these gatherings, as being the most expressive demonstration of Süfism, 
that Ye. E. Bertel's?? has constructed the following picture of the origin of Süfi poetry, 
which indeed forms an integral part of tasavvuf as it actually evolved, for samá* pre- 
sumably derived from the chanting of the Koran. The earliest Süfis, he states, must 
have grown aware of the psychological effect of singing and the overwhelming power 
of song on the emotions of the simplest Oriental, and have made use of this factor for 
arousing a state of ecstasy. Samá* held its own in spite of bitter opposition on the part 
of the orthodox theologians and puritans, at first with vocal and later on with instru- 
mental music, finally accompanied by ecstatic dancing or, as at the beginning, merely 
by rhythmical movement. (H. Ritter* holds a different opinion, and not indeed without 
factual support, namely that samá* was originally “music with dancing as a form of 
social entertainment after a feast. Later reforms gave it the shape of a solemn cere- 
monial.") In Iraq Arabic love-songs, transmuted metaphorically into a mystical sphere, 
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were employed for the singing. In Khurasan, where up till then poetry as an art had 
not existed, at any rate not to the extent and degree of perfection of Arabic poetry (we 
are now speaking of the second half of the 2nd/8th century; at the beginning of the 
3rd/oth century the movement had already spread over the whole of Persia!), it may be 
that the same purpose was originally served by Persian folk-songs, filled of course with 
the fervour of love. The Persian lyric, particularly the mystical, retained its chant-like 
character. The folk-song was gradually replaced by the artistic, the original popular 
character made way for a complicated symbolism. Ye. E. Bertel's?* sees the course of 
development of Süfi poetry as follows: (1) profane poetry, mainly of an amorous 
nature, merely as a substitute for the attainment of ecstasy; (2) purely Süfi poetry 
written with the same purpose, adopting the appropriate terminology from the former 
type; (3) erotic symbolism based on Süfi philosophy; (4) didactic poetry which, though 
originating in Süfi circles, does not on the whole deviate from the Islamic doctrine of 
faith. The Sot epic owes its origin in the first place to Sanà't. 


C. SUFI SYMBOLISM 


Safi symbolism revolves around three main topics: love, wine and beauty. For im- 
mensurate love is the real foundation of the mystical relation to God and it is earthly 
love (‘ishg-i majázi, ‘metaphorical or allegorical love’) that forms the bridge to this 
celestial love (‘ishq-i haqiqi, viz. ‘True Love’). “Mystical love is distinct from the pro- 
fane in that in it a transcendental, absolute object is introduced into the sphere of the 
love-life. Through this kind of relationship with an absolute object, the value of love 
is enhanced to such an extent that it claims primacy, even supremacy over all other 
emotions of the soul. Hand in hand with this goes such a strong intensification, differ- 
entiation and refinement of the spiritual love-life, that love becomes a real spiritual 
art and those who master it understand how to exploit and to express the extreme 
possibilities of spiritual experience and the spiritual erotic state. If now love, religiously 
enhanced and deepened in this way, encounters a human object, then there arises that 
hybrid picture of mystical love towards human beauty that has found its most perfect 
vehicle of artistic expression in the mystical love-poetry of Persia.”’®5 Love as opposed 
to Reason, and vice versa - the value and insufficiency of which provide aninexhausti- 
ble supply of material for lyrical poetry — and the conflict between them form, as 
H. Ritter puts it?*, a separate branch of the literature on love, namely the allegorical 
tale. The intoxication caused by wine expresses ecstatic exaltation, the beauty of the 
juvenile body represents the absolute perfection of God. This is a language elaborated 
down to the finest detail; without a knowledge of it the uninitiated can form no con- 
ception of the hidden meaning. There is no doubt that mystic symbolism penetrated 
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deeply into the literature of Iran. Nevertheless it would be wrong to seek for mysticism 
and again mysticism in every poetical utterance and, conversely, never to see reality or 
Jeux de style. Orientals construct a whole nomenclature of poetic metaphors from real 
or pseudo-mystics and apply these as it were lexicographically to metaphysical symbol- 
ism. It was this ambiguous aspect that proved an effective weapon for the liberal Süfis 
and non-Sifis against spying and searching orthodox believers, a weapon wielded 
either offensively or defensively, as is testified by Nasir-i Khusrau?", when referring to 
the Arab free-thinker Abw’l-‘Al@ al-Ma‘arri (b. 363/973, d. 449/1057). In this way all 
blasphemy is camouflaged and the forbidden enjoyment of wine transformed into a 
spiritual delight. Very often the true face of the poet is quite unrecognisable. This is 
without doubt the reflection of a certain already observed insincerity or hypocrisy, but 
also very likely the echo of monstrous oppression in the spiritual as well as the social 
sphere. The tolerance of the Sifis, a direct antipole of the attitude of the priesthood 
and allied classes, is nevertheless one of the most noble manifestations of the Iranian 
mind. 


. D. BENEFICIAL AND DELETERIOUS EFFECTS OF 
SÜFISM ON CULTURE 


The perfect harmony that existed between the Persian psyche and Süfism is proved by 
the fact of their union having lasted so long and having been able to attract both the 
common people and the intelligentsia, though not the priesthood — at any rate those 
members who continued to hold a strictly theological opinion. Thought was im- 
pregnated to a great extent by Süfism, expressing at first the opposition of the towns 
and guilds to the courts and feudalism, but ultimately serving the feudal lords as a 
means of retaining their power by deluding the people as a whole. On the other hand 
mysticism is known to be a phenomenon accompanying economic depression. This 
fact would seem to be fully corroborated by the Persian people, who suffered atrocious- 
ly from continual invasions and were exploited and plundered most shamelessly by the 
ruling classes. True or not, we may not overlook the dark shadows cast by Süfism on 
society in its widest sense and consequently also on literature: aversion to the world, an 
extravagant reliance upon God (tavakkul) lead to passivity, to quietism, to inertia 
among the masses, to vagrancy among the dervishes. Every reflection is tinged with 
a pessimism arising from the inconstancy of this life and of the world. The philosophy 
of ‘Yonder side of Good and Evil’, is demoralising. Contempt of intellect and of the 
knowledge thereby gained, and its substitution by the principle of intuition necessarily 
led to an indulgence in fantasy, absence of culture, an agnostic neglect of scientific 
research, the increasing superficiality in the dervish orders, and an incredible increase 
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in the worship of saints. Belief in miracles and in the miraculous powers of saints dulls 
the masses; the conception of ‘pure love’ promotes homosexuality and the desire to 
attain a state of ecstasy leads to the use of intoxicating drugs. The unconditional 
obedience due to the pir and the great number of followers that flocked around him, 
added to the affluence of the Süfi institutions, together formed too important a factor 
for the ruling classes not to attempt to gain the favour of such powerful and influential 
feudal leaders in the common - but by no means idealistic — interest. We see more than 
once how dangerous the holy dervishes, ascetics and sheikhs could be for the public 
order, or at least for the ruling classes, for they electrified the common people to the 
point of political subversion.?*? (One has only to recall the rebellion of Andijan, 1899, 
in Central Asia, the Murid Shamil in the Caucasus, the rise of the Safavids.) Such is 
the reverse side of that exalted doctrine as it affected ordinary everyday life. And what 
was its effect on literature, which the Süfis appropriated and dominated in such ele- 
mental, outwardly as it were integral manner? Despite the glory of this poetry we 
cannot after all rid ourselves of the impression that it arouses of a certain uniformity, 
for it is founded partly on the too subtle variations on a few basic and perpetually 
repeated themes (tauhid, vahdat-i vujüd, "He is everywhere and yet hidden’, and the 
associated conception of the exile of the soul and its longing for return; the idea of 
asceticism) and partly on such an abstract treatment of the same thoughts as to banish 
from lyrical poetry all reality, clarity and unequivocalness. This impression is in no 
way modified by the non-Süfi allegories, numerous as they were. The sentiments of 
the Oriental, of whom Shibli Nu*màni may be considered as interpreter, may not be 
overlooked in this connection. A ghazal, untouched by tagavvuf, may be a rose to him, 
but it is a rose without perfume! This is the effect on him of Khvajü and Salman.” 

For these reasons the opinion formed by B. G. Gafurov?? is bound to be negative. 
According to him the Süf doctrine proved from the very beginning of its propagation 
to be an obstacle to the development of the profane sciences, blocking the way to 
economic and cultural progress. Later on, under the Timurids and the Khàns of 
Bukhara, Süfism even took the lead in the struggle against all liberal thought, against 
the resistance movement in which the common people defended themselves against the 
oppression of the feudal lords and khans. 


E. THE QUATRAIN POETS: ABÜ-SA'ID B. ABPL-KHAYR, 
(BABA KUHD, BABA TAHIR ‘URYAN, ANSARI, BABA AFDAL 


The first Persian Sufi poetry is usually associated with the name of Abü-Sa'id b. Abi’l- 
Khayr of Mihna or Mayhana (b. 357/967-8, d. 440/1049). He was the pupil of a series 
of profound mystics and became head of the Siifi centre in Nishapur and an important 
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proclaimer of the Süfi doctrine. He is said to be the author of some dozens of rubd‘is 
of a mystical nature, but this is an error for we can conclude with certainty from the 
biography written by his great-great-grandson, Muhammad b. Munavvar b. Abi-Sa‘d 
b. Abi-Tahir b. Abi Sa‘id in 570-80/1 174-85 that Abü-Sa'id composed no poetry.?! The 
poetical legacy ascribed to him is therefore the work of others, maybe already his 
forerunners. 

Here we may touch on the divdn supposed to have been composed by the con- 
temporary searcher after truth in the Islamic countries, Ibn-i Bakiya, ‘Baba Kühr'. 
This man was at one time principal (pir) of the monastery at Nishapur. ‘His’ diván 
shows Süfi terminology already at its fullest stage of development and employing the 
nomenclature of the later Safi poets. It was thought that from this point a link might 
be found with Abü-Sa*id.*? It can in any case be taken for granted that there must have 
been a stage of development previous to the quatrains ascribed to Abü-Sa*id ` however, 
we are not concerned to relate this in any way with a Baba Kühi or Ibn-i Báküya, for 
in the first place the identification of Baba Kühi with Abü-'Abdi'llàh Muhammad b. 
‘Abd? lah b. ‘Ubayd?llah b. Ahmad b. Baküya of Shiraz (d. 442—43/1050—52) is dubi- 
ous and probably based on a misrepresentation or popular etymology of Ibn-i Bàküya 
Baba Kühi, whose grave is in Shiraz but about whom nothing further is known; 
secondly however — and this is decisive! — the divan attributed to Baba Kühi turns out 
to be a gross forgery dating from the time of Hafiz.** 

Among the earliest composers of quatrains, Baba Tahir ‘Uryan is one ofthe most cele- 
brated, but it is difficult to place him chronologically (according to Rashid Yasimi™, 
who bases his conjectures on a chiliastic allusion, he was born about 390—1/1000 in 
Hamadan, or in the province of Luristan, and died later than 447/1055-6 in Hamadan). . 
Unlike others, he does not make use of the customary rubd‘i metre but employs the 
hazaj (for this reason his quatrains are often called du-bayti, ‘double distichs’), which 
H. S. Nyberg?* regards as being obviously associated with Middle Persian poetry. 
Although the risálas he composed in Arabic give evidence of a thorough education, 
he wrote not only in the common idiom but even in dialect, but his quatrains have long 
since lost the concrete local colour that might be expected.** (Similarly the Lurs and 
Bakhtyaris adapt Fid of Shiraz to their own linguistic peculiarities.) The Persian 
nomads regard him as one of themselves, the dervishes as a saint, while the simplest 
Iranian sings his verses to this very dag. 37 The Süfi strains are accompanied by a deep 
sensitivity flowing from the heart; humility and absorption in things lying beyond the 
range of sensory perception resound in each and every distich and give expression to 
a sorrow which only a state of non-existence ( fand?) can hush, This absorption in. 
sorrow constitutes the main difference between him and the later ‘Omar Khayyam, 
whose emotional qualities were of quite another calibre. 

Among the earliest and most eminent composers of Süfi quatrains must be included 
Shaykhu'l-Islàm ‘Abdullah Ansari of Herat (b. 396/1006, d. 481/1088) who used the 
takhallus Pir-i Ansar. From the point of view of literary history, however, his main 
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importance is due to his authorship of the first risálas, ‘treatises’, in rhymed prose 
(nathr-i musajja‘), which strangely enough met with no appreciation until the 6th/12th 
century. It is from this circumstance that S. Nafisi®® draws the perhaps erroneous 
conclusion that this was the work of a writer of the same name living in India (d. 
1006/1597—8). In Ansári's frequent use of eight-syllabic parallelism Bahàr?? sees an 
imitation of Sasanian verse and Arabic rajaz, by which this saj* in fact becomes a kind 
of metrical verse. The directness and euphony of the glowing and highly artistic 
mundjat, ‘prayers’, in which saj* and verse alternate, may have charmed even a Sa‘di 
to such an extent that he imitated them in his Gulistan. Ansari, highly cultured as he 
was, owes the idea of an intimate dialogue between the soul and God in the form of 
a monologue — for the mundját are nothing other than this — to his murshid, Abu'l- 
Hasan Kharaqàni (d. 425/1033)**, who was not a scholar but a simple man of the 
people. Ansari has the habit of enlivening the loosely connected theoretical reflections 
in the sermons by the constant insertion of legends and parables. In point of fact we 
are here dealing with prose, only alternating with verse, as is the case in particular 
with the so-called ‘Pseudo-Mandzilvs-s@irin’ (viz. ‘Halting-places for Travellers’, 
written in Persian, as opposed to the Arabic work of the same name but different 
contents by the same author). In this kind of prose Ye. E. Bertel's*! sees the seed of 
later mystical-didactic epic poems, of which Sana’i was the first exponent (for another 
opinion see p. 165). Ansari himself aimed at composing speeches, as a rule in rhyme, 
intended to have a rapid, deep and lasting influence on the Sufi audiences. Unfortu- 
nately he has been somewhat neglected as a poet until recently. His reputation was 
involuntarily weakened by the very men for whom he had paved the way. It is a matter 
for great satisfaction that four manuscripts of Ansári's translation of the Tabagát-i 
$üfiyya, ‘Biographies of Süfi Saints’, from Abü-*Abdu'r-Rahmàn Sulami's(d. 412/1021) 
Arabic original into the ancient dialect of Herat has been preserved *? (Ritter, 1962). 
From the rendering of this work into written Persian and the additions to its contents, 
there originated Jami’s Nafahátwu l-uns, ‘Whispers of Confidence’, in 881/1476. In con- 
nection with Jàmi it may be observed, and certainly not without grounds, that Ansàri 
was the first to give form to the story of Yüsuf and Zalikha in Persian prose; he did 
this in the mystical didactic work Aniswl-muridin va shams I-majális, ‘The Comrade 
of the Adepts and the Sun of the Sessions’. (R. Levy“, though admitting the antiquity 
of the text, doubts the authorship of Ansàári.) It need only be added that Ansari, a 
Hanbalite traditionalist, also wrote a great deal in the Arabic language. 

Another poet, distinguished for his witty verse and pithy quatrains, is Afdalu'd-din 
Muhammad of Maraq near Kàshàn, generally known as Baba Afdal. (S. Nafisi* gives 
as his dates of birth and death respectively 582/1186—7 or 592/1195-6 and 654/1256 or 
664/1265-6.) He is said to have been a nephew of Khvaja Nasiru'd-din Tüsi (see p. 313). 
He is the author of numerous Persian and Arabic treatises on theosophical and meta- 
physical subjects, an excellent translator of the psychology of Aristotle (Kitabwn-nafs, 
‘The Book of the Soul’) from the Arabic, a stylist of the old, plain cast. In his prose 
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he successfully makes use of Persian in place of Arabic terminology. E. H. Whinfield 5 
already observed the rebellious notes in his quatrains - an echo of Avicenna and a 
foreshadowing of ‘Omar Khayyam. | 


F. THE GREAT SÜFIS: SANAT, ‘ATTAR, MAULAVI 


The first great poet of tasavvuf * is Abu'l-Majd Majdüd Sana’i (b. in Ghazna or Balkh 
about the middle of the 5th/11th century, d. 525/1130-1)*, a contemporary of the 
later Ghaznavids, whose praises, couched in an extremely affected style, ran all through 
his gasidas. A spiritual conversion that does not lend itself to closer comprehension 
(ostensibly caused by a jester's ridicule of the futility of Sana’i’s poetry and aspirations) 
led him to dedicate himself wholly to mysticism. He relinquished his court appointment 
and lived further the life of a dervish in complete retirement from the world. Of the 
30,000 distichs originally attributed to him, his divdn now only contains 13,346.*? He 
himself confessed to a leaning towards philosophy. His panegyric writings were influ- 
enced by Manüchihri, Farrukhi and Mas*üd-i Sa‘d. Nevertheless the substance was of 
more importance to him than the form. As Bertel's has already remarked, his style is 
rendered extremely complicated by the use of brachylogy. He worked independently 
in the field of Süfism, where there was nothing — either in the qasida, the ghazal or the 
mathnavi — on which he could build. He was one of the first to make use of the ghazal 
for mystical meditation, thus creating a model for future generations. The occasional 
use of the takhallus in this ghazals is merely a continuation of the practice of others.*? 
Whether priority must be accorded to him or not is immaterial, but the fact remains 
that Sana'i's significance lies in his effective and decisive introduction of asceticism 
and mysticism as a philosophy of life into the longer or shorter didactic mathnavi. Here 
we find thematically free, vaguely defined, but rhymed sermons, in addition to inserted 
parables or anecdotes taken from the lives of the saints, combining with the simple, 
non-mystical didactic epic to constitute a new form. After Ansàri only one more step 
was required — the verse-metre; all the rest had been provided (Ye. E. Bertels, other- 
wise H. Massé, see p. 16559). The most famous of these epics (seven in all, and with 
the exception of the one quoted here, none of them very long) is Hadiqatw l-haqiga va 
shari‘atw t-tariga, "The Garden of Truth and the Law of the Way’, which dates from 
525/1130—1 and consists of approximately 10,000 couplets divided into ten chapters, 
differently arranged in different manuscripts, with varying titles and in any case 
without any intrinsic coherence; Sanà'i speaks about God and the Prophet, about 
reason, gnosis, care-free trust, heaven, philosophy, love, his own circumstances, and 
finally about Sultan Bahram-Shah of Ghazna (512-52/1118-57), to whom the poem 
is dedicated. The manuscripts abound in variants and according to the reports that 
have reached us there are at least two recensions to choose from.®! Numerous parables 
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break the uniform sobriety of the system but are for the most part far too short and 
devoid of expression to enhance in any way the not very great poetical value of the 
. whole. Such a judgment betrays obviously an unfair, European, and therefore not 
altogether accurate point of view if we bear in mind how eagerly the Hadiga was read 
and how it cast its rays on contemporary as well as all subsequent generations and 
even reaped the praise of the genius Jalalu’d-din Rimi. Another factor that should not 
escape mention is Sana'i's pungent criticism of society.9? A kind of Divina Commedia 
in miniature is his Sayrw/-‘ibdd ila l-ma'ád, ‘Journey of the Servants of God to the 
Place of Return’ (viz. the next world; ‘Journey of the Human Spirit in Search of 
Enlightenment through all Regions of the Physical and Spiritual World"). An as- 
sessment of Sana''s immense contribution to the development of Safi poetry cannot 
be made in a short survey, for it would require a study of the complicated phenome- 
non presented by the relationship of Süfism to the broad masses of the people and a 
pursuance of the connection between Süfi literature and the vast amount of material 
arising from popular legends and traditions, which more often than not have nothing 
in common with Islam.5* Let us, like Khalilu'llàh Khalili®, lay stress on the social 
factor: in the eyes of Sana’i all Moslems are equal. 

The second great Süfi poet and thinker is Faridu'd-din Abü-Hàmid Muhammad 
“Attar, whose life and work are however obscured by an incredibly dense layer of 
subsequently added fictitious material. He was born in Nishapur or in the neighbour- 
hood, according to S. Nafisi probably in 537/1142-3. In Nishapur he combined the 
. profession of apothecary with a medical practice, which is implied in the name ‘Attar.** 
He inherited the business from his father and was himself a well-to-do man. His double 
profession will probably have occupied most of his time and he is thus all the more to 
be admired for having managed to compose such a wealth of poetry while carrying on 
his daily work. Though not a true Süf1*", he cherished a great admiration for the saints 
and from his boyhood on found edification in stories of their lives and piety. On at 
least one occasion he paid a visit to Majdu'd-din Khvarazmi (d. 606/1209-10 or 
616/1219-20).9 Unfortunately nothing definite concerning important dates in his life 
can be obtained from ‘Attar’s own works*?, but they nevertheless bear conclusive 
evidence of his having been a man of extremely wide reading, which ‘Attar supple- 
mented in his shop by conversing with men of letters and Sifis. 

Other biographical details must be ignored since they are derived from works wrongly 
attributed to him. A mist of uncertainty surrounds the date of his death. H. Ritter 
renounces his former conclusions, that were based on works since proved unauthentic, 
and is now more in favour of 617/1220, the year of the Mongol occupation of Nisha- 
pur®, as the year of the poet's death, than of the traditional date 627/1229, maintained 
persistently by S. Nafisi. Ritter supports his opinion by averring that an error in the 
figure is more probable than an error in the relatively ancient tradition, according to 
which ‘Attar perished in a Mongol massacre. Other dates are also put forward, but 
the accuracy of none of these can be proved. 
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Even if the traditional number of ‘Attar’s works (66) must be rejected as extrava- 
gant, there nevertheless remain eight poetical works containing 45,000 distichs and a 
voluminous work in prose. Besides these several authentic works may have been lost. 
Seeing that until recent times no distinction was made between his authentic works, 
those attributed to him and those that were forged, the vast size of the poetic output 
assumed to be his has obviously proved a hindrance to its publication. For the portion 
that has been printed, in whatever way, is relatively small and of this only a fragment 
has been critically edited. This lack of accessibility to his work, added to its profuseness, 
has resulted in its not having been accorded the attention it deserves, scholars having 
confined themselves to the best-known titles.9? 

In his first study on *Attàr, H. Ritter already reached the conclusion that two persons 
bearing the same name were involved, and S. Nafisi voices the same opinion in a 
monograph on the subject.9? Another question is whether Faridu'd-din Muhammad 
‘Attar Tani Mashhadi (9th/15th century) is the author of all the poems ascribed to 
him by Nafisi**, or whether some of these were the work of others. 

‘Attar is a born story-teller, as is shown in the first place by the Khusrau-ndma 
(Khusrau u Gul)®*, a purely profane love and adventure story written in his youth, and 
in the second. by his composition technique in other mathnavis, which introduce a 
wealth of legends and anecdotes and form a very treasury of material for comparative 
folklore and history — a story-teller whose skill far surpasses that of Sanai. If one 
excludes the early Khusrau-náma, which stands apart, three periods can be distinguished 
in the ‘whole’ of *Attàr's oeuvre: in the first one finds mysticism in perfect balance with ` 
a finished story-teller's art that shows mastery over all stylistic media; in the second, 
pantheistic zeal gains the upper hand over the structure of the work and the literary 
interest as a whole; and in the third the 'ageing' poet falls a prey in his loquacity to 
a mystical idolising of ‘Ali and "not a trace is left of ordered thoughts or descriptive 
skill". Recent investigations confirm this former classification of H. Ritter’s®* to the 
effect that only the first group contains undoubtedly genuine works by ‘Attar (viz. 
Mantiqut-tayr, “The Language of Birds’, Z/ahi-náma, “The Book of God’, Musibat- 
nama, ‘The Book of Affliction’, etc.) and that on the other hand the works belonging 
to the second group cannot with certainty be ascribed to him, though Jami himself 
and his contemporaries (9th/15th century) regarded them as authentic (e.g. Ushtur- 
nama, "The Book of the Camel’, Jauharwdh-dhdat, ‘The Essence of Being’), whereas the 
works in the third group are undoubtedly either disguised or open falsifications (among 
these are Mazharw!-‘aj@ib, "The Theatre of Wonders’, the main source of all errors; 
Khayyát-nàma, ‘Khayyat’s Book’, i.e. someone who by name and by profession was 
Khayyát, ‘tailor’, and who inspired the work)."" The latest research however proves 
that the third group of works must be attributed to another ‘Attar. 

Only the most famous works in *Attàr's entire output can be briefly referred to here. 
Foremost among them is the mathnavi entitled Manfiqu't-tayr, ‘The Language of the 
Birds' mg: the birds, led by the hoopoe, are on a pilgrimage to the phoenix Simurgh as 
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their highest goal; thirty of them (si-murgh) do in fact reach their aim by way of an 
inner perfection of self progressing to self-destruction, which ultimately is equivalent 
to self-annihilation, only to realise that all they have really attained is the Self 
(Simurgh, ‘phoenix’ =si-murgh, ‘thirty birds"). Muhammad Ghazali's ‘Bird Risàla' in 
prose®, which ‘Attar amalgamated with the “Language of the Birds’ from the ‘Conflict 
between Man and Beast’, a well-known treatise by the Ikvanu’s-safa’, ‘Brethren of 
Purity’, served him to a great extent as model. “This poem displays the author in his 
characteristic role of allegorist, introducing to Persian verse the mystical parable which 
Suhravardi at about the same time was acclimatising to Persian prose." "? The Musibat- 
nama, “The Book of Affliction’, relates the journey of the soul in mystical meditation 
during the forty stages of seclusion. The personified thought of the mystic passes 
through forty ‘stations’ in the mythical and physical cosmos and at each one converses 
with one of the mythical, cosmic and physical Beings, seeking their aid in his desperate 
bewilderment. All these Beings however are in a similar situation and are unable to 
help the suppliant. The only one who can help him is the Prophet Muhammad, who 
points the way to liberation in the sea of the soul, whence the pilgrim enters upon the 
way to God. — In the I/dhi-ndma, “The Book of the Divinity’, the king asks his six sons 
to name their dearest wishes. The first wishes to win the daughter of the Pari king, the 
second desires to possess the art of magic, the third the magic cup of Jamshid, the 
fourth the water of life, the fifth Solomon’s magic ring, the sixth the elixir of alchemy. 
The king of course shows them the folly of their wishes and persuades them to seek 
higher aims. 

As a rule ‘Atfar’s long poems consist of stories within a story, but an exception is 
the Asrár-náma, ‘The Book of Secrets’, with its gnostic motif of the intermingling of 
the pre-existent soul with the lower material world. The Pand-ndma, ‘The Book of 
Advice’, enjoyed greater popularity and a wide circle of readers. It was published and 
translated many times. 

In his lyrical divdn (containing ghazals and gasidas), devoid of any admixture of 
panegyrism and with an almost entire absence of natural description, the poet indulges 
in a fervent transport of ecstasy (often rindi, see p. 268). These poems were not without 
influence on Sa‘di and Hafiz. The endless anaphoras in the works of ‘Attar and other 
Süfi poets, evidently a medium to promote intensified emotion (like the regular refrain, 
radif, in ghazals), are considered by Ye. E. Bertel's to result rather in monotony, com- 
pared with the more effective method of repetition found in Mulla Muhsin-i Fayd-i 
Kashani (d. 1090/1680).”! A remarkable collection is the Mukhtár-nàma, ‘The Book of 
Selections', containing 2010 quatrains, selected as the best from his complete oeuvre 
by the poet himself and arranged by him according to subject in fifty chapters.”* Of 
the foremost importance is the Tadhkiratw l-auliyá, ninety-seven biographies of ancient 
mystics, a model of simple ancient Persian prose. Twenty-three of them, it is true, 
revert to Ahmad at-Tüsi (13th century) and four to a later writer.” 

‘Attar gives a deeper significance to the pantheistic tasavvuf by a more exhaustive 
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method of searching for the Absolute with the central conception of self-deification. 
The Way Man must follow in order to release entirely the divine substance in himself, 
to himself become God, is fand’, non-existence. The power required to achieve this is 
Love prepared to endure extreme suffering.” Mystical speculation is accompanied by 
passionate tones. A man such as Jalalu'd-din Rimi testifies to his respect for Sana'i, 
but in relation to ‘Attar he regards himself as a mere slave (ghulam). 

As also in other cases, it has been left to modern research to bring to light the un- 
truthful and legendary features which have been woven around the life of Maulana 
Jalalw’d-din Muhammad Rimi” during the course of time. (Rimi is generally known 
to the Iranians as Maulavi.) It must however be admitted that his romantic fortune 
provoked such a development. He came from an ancient family of scholars in Balkh 
(b. 604/1207), where his father, Baha’u’d-din Muhammad Valad, was a well-known 
preacher, not unacquainted with mystic speculation. Fear of the Mongols and various 
controversies were the cause of his leaving the town with his family in about 616/1219- 
20, going first to the sacred places, thence via Damascus to Qonya (about 618/1221-2). 
After his father's death in 628/123o-1 Maulavi fell in with the mystic circle of Bur- 
hanu'd-din Muhaqqiq of Tirmidh (d. 638/1240-1), who had been one of his father’s 
pupils. This relationship prepared the ground for the outburst of passion to which he 
fell a prey when the wandering dervish Shamsu'd-din Muhammad of Tabriz”: ap- 
peared in Qonya (642/1244). It is not impossible that Jalalu'd-din had already met him 
some time before during his family's peregrinations. The physical beauty of the dervish”? 
and his exorbitant mystical-narcissistic assertions on. the more exalted spheres of 
the Beloved (ma'shüg) captivated Maulavi completely. Because this ecstatic love-re- 
lationship aroused the antipathy of the disciples, Shams in his indignation departed 
for Damascus; but he eventually allowed himself to be mollified by the imploring 
letters and messages from his pupil and finally consented to return to Qonya, only to 
arouse a fresh storm of protest that resulted in his being compelled to leave the place 
again (645/1247). No one knew where he had gone and Maulavi searched for him in 
vain. The latter's longings and anxiety on account of the Beloved made of him a great 
poet. By identifying himself with the vanished Ma'shüg he finds him again. It is not 
he himself who sings his songs but the teacher, personified in him, who writes under 
the takhallus Shams-i Tabriz, ‘Sun of Tabriz’. Listening to music and the singing of 
passionate odes, as well as the dance, roused him to an equal state of emotional agi- 
tation as did a new mystical love-relationship with the unlettered Salahu’d-din Faridün 
Zarküb, the ‘goldsmith’, which absorbed him to such an extent that it once again 
excited the jealous anger of the other disciples (murids) and a violent crisis in the Order 
ensued. On Salah’s death (in 662/1263-4) the master transferred his affections to 
Husümu'd-din Hasan (d. 683/1284-5) who actually inspired Maulavi to write the 
Mathnavi. Jalàlu'd-din died on Sunday, the 5th Jumàdi 11 672/7th December 1273; his 
funeral was attended by the whole population of Qonya, not only by Moslems but also 
by Christians and Jews, in recognition of the master's immense spirit of tolerance.” 
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The lyrical work Kulliyyát-i Shams-i Tabriz, ‘The Collected (lesser) Poems of the 
Sun of Tabriz’, numbers 36349 distichs plus 1983 quatrains in the six-part critical 
edition prepared by Professor Badi‘u’z-zaman Furizanfar (Tehran 1336-45), as 
against the 50,000 contained in the Lucknow impression dated 1302/1885 -a reduction 
that was to be anticipated. This work is one of the most prodigious achievements in 
poetry, From beginning to end the undercurrent of the songs is formed by the mysti- 
cism of the identification of Subject and Object, flowing on the one hand into panthe- 
ism and on the other into self-deification, “with strong emphasis on the narcissistic 
motif of the identification of the Self with the Object of Love and of Mergence with 
Him”. In ecstatic vehemence of surging emotions and visions they surpass any- 
thing that has ever been written in Persian poetry. Moreover, they were actually 
dictated in a sort of trance. Although the verses show a straightforward style they 
are nevertheless not lacking in fine sculpture. Yet the grandeur of the underlying 
thoughts proves fatiguing by reason of its monotonous seriousness, while the lyrical 
variations, colourful and fervent as they are, are not sufficient to lend a more varied 
aspect to the whole. But variety, and this must be emphasised again and again, is 
certainly not one of the merits of Persian poetry. Against this, however, one can put 
to its credit the extreme subtlety of the spiritual processes it describes. 

The most important work of Jalalu'd-din, an encyclopaedia, or rather the Bible of 
Süfism, is the Mathnavi-i ma‘navi, "The Mathnavi devoted to the Intrinsic Meaning of 
all Things’, in six books comprising 27,000 couplets (the ‘seventh’ book is unauthentic). 
It is less fervent than the ghazals but possesses great poetical beauties and artistic 
qualities, not to mention its significance for Süfi philosophy and ethics. The poem 
does not begin with the customary opening hymns but with the lament of the Reed- 
pipe, suggested to Jalalu'd-din by 'Attár.9? Our amazement at his vast power of ima- 
gination — the master dictated the work to its inspirer during a period lasting more 
than ten years, albeit with interruptions — is somewhat modified by the lack of balance 
` in the material (resembling Sana’i in this respect) and by minor slips of style. Medi- 
tations alternate with parables and tales of the most varied Kind St, sometimes inter- 
rupting one another; emotion alternates with thoughts, erudition and rhetoric with 
simple directness, while the style is adapted to the content with admirable flexibility.9? 
There is no doubt that in the anecdotal insertions the Mathnavi is an improvement on 
the technique of ‘Attar. One difficulty in particular is the “peculiar looseness in the 
association of ideas, which almost resembles a flight of thought. The relationship be- 
tween the tale and the accompanying moral is also very curious. The point in view is 
sometimes neither allegory nor moralising fable, but that the tales should simply arouse 
the interest of the listener for what is to come, though the degree of coherence is but 
slight. One expects to gather the moral from the essential point of the story, but this 
is by no means always the case."5? Here too the influence of ‘Attar can be felt. The 
epoch-making critical edition of R. A. Nicholson, the translation and commentary 
from the pen of the same scholar, have now for the first time made it possible to 
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penetrate into the theological conceptions of Maulavi and to investigate the connection 
with Sana’i and particularly with ‘Attar, as well as with others. H. Ritter * fears that in 
this respect the result, though of course not without importance, may be less than 
might be expected. He considers it therefore necessary to study Maulavi’s philosophy 
first of all from other authentic sources. These are his letters and sermons, the discourses 
contained in the Fihi md fihi, ‘There is in it, what is in it’, i.e. unsystematical miscella- 
nies, his father’s works, tradition such as it remained from his teacher Shams-i Tabrizi, 
Ahmad Aflaki’s (d. 761/1360) memoirs, and in particular the works of Sultan Valad 
(b. 623/1226, d. 712/1312), his son, likewise a Süfi poet. It is with him, properly speak- 
ing, that the history of the Maulavi Order begins. The foundation and propagation of 
the Order, the first ritualistic customs of its samd‘ must all be accredited to Valad.95 He 
applied theophany to the saints and sheikhs and made famous persons of three hitherto 
unknown favourites of his father's. He wrote a mathnavi in three parts giving authentic 
information on his father and the latter's doctrine; the second *volume' (daftar), usual- 
ly known as Rabáb-náma, "Book of the Rebeck’, contains two supplements, one in 
Seljuq Turkish and one in Greek, that are of great importance from a philological 
viewpoint. One also comes across occasional Turkish words or verses in Maulavi's 
works.99 
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VIII. THE MONGOLS 


The Mongol invasion! began in the autumn of the year 1219. Devastating everything 
in its path, it brought the natural development of the lands it passed through to a 
halt for a long time. In the territories inhabited by Iranian peoples the conquest took 
place in two stages. The first, led by Chingiz-Khàn, was directed towards the northern 
. (Central Asiatic) districts which were defended with great courage but with little po- 
litical forethought by the Khvarazm-Shahs Muhammad and Jalalu'd-din. The Mon- 
gols advanced victoriously as far as Tiflis. In unprecedented fashion they laid waste 
the countries that had been brought to such a flourishing state of cultivation. Unpre- 
cedented too was the butchery perpetrated among the native population; and this was 
no haphazard savagery, on the contrary it was all well thought out and organised. By 
their bestial behaviour Chingiz-K hàn and his myrmidons intended to terrify the subju- 
gated peoples and weaken them so radically as to prevent them from ever again being 
able to summon up the courage to effectively resist the invader. By about 1250 the 
Mongols were in control of Central Asia, Khurasan, Sistan, Mazandaran, the Persian 
districts of Iraq, Azerbayjan and other countries. The south and south-western lands 
were left intact because the Atabegs of Fars, the Karakhitais of Kirman and the 
rulers of Luristan lost no time in surrendering to the aggressor and becoming tributary 
subjects. Yet this Mongol invasion did not injure the strong hearth of resistance that 
the Isma‘Tlitic Alamüt proved to be. Central Asia with the adjacent territories and Iran 
were absorbed into the vast empire of the Great Khàns, whereby Central Asia fell to 
the share of Chaghatay, while Persia was allotted to the Golden Horde, although in 
point of fact Persia was ruled directly by the governors appointed by the Great Khan 
until the middle of the 13th century. 
. The second wave of aggression, under Hülágü-Khàn, had as aim the consolidation 
and extension of the power of the Mongols in the Near East. It was above all Alamüt, 
the centre of the Ismá'ilitic authority of the ‘Mountain Chiefs’ (the Assassins), and 
with it the numerous other strongholds belonging to the Order, that were now com- 
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pletely destroyed — destroyed as a political power and also, as it were, as a symbol of 
Iranian independence of foreign usurpation. This act removed the last obstacle on the 
way to a complete conquest of Persia, at the same time however bringing about its 
almost complete unification. It also cleared the path to the metropolis of Islam, Bagh- 
dad, which, although it only possessed a small feudal hinterland, was, in the person 
of the Caliph, nevertheless still the religious centre of orthodox Islam. 

Baghdad was conquered at the beginning of the year 1258. The last of the Caliphs 
of the Abbasid dynasty was put to death in the most atrocious manner’, and the town, 
the home of so many monuments of culture and art, plundered and destroyed. (Hülágü's 
third campaign, which was to have resulted in the conquest of Syria, was a failure.) 
Owing to all this and to all kinds of the most horrible incidents, not only the Persian 
districts but the whole of eastern Islam suffered to a degree that beggars description; 
the blows they experienced were so catastrophic that they were never able to regain 
their former greatness. Curiously enough however the development of western Islam 
also came to a standstill. 

At the end of the campaign in Mesopotamia the dominion of Hülágü-Khan and his 
successors had reached its widest limits. The empire of the TI-Khàns “became essential- 
ly an Iranian state, which after some time united once again the greater part of the 
nation. The importance of this for the development of the Persian people as a whole 
and for the further shaping of Iranian culture cannot be too highly estimated." * But 
the Mongols too did not escape the laws of history: numerically weak and with an 
infinitely lower standard of living, as political overlords they entered a land with a 
highly developed culture and were thus obliged to come to terms with their new en- 
vironment as best they could. They could not avoid calling in the help of experienced 
native advisers to whom they ultimately entrusted the civil government. The uncivilised 
conqueror was obliged to adapt himself to the vanquished but civilised nation; he be- 
came so merged in it that he finally disappeared altogether. This is most obvious in the 
case of the Il-Khan dynasty (1256-1335) which, under the pressure of the Persian en- 
vironment, became civilised and assimilated soon enough and involuntarily tried to 
make amends for the cruel deeds perpetrated by the armies of Chingiz-Khàn. Among 
the members of this dynasty there appeared not a single poet or writer, for which there 
were no doubt fundamental reasons. 

The customary florid style of the Persian writers found no favour with the first 
Mongol rulers, beginning with Chingiz-Khan. * Of far-reaching significance, however, 
was the opening of a safe Central Asian trade route from the Far East to Europe, 
involving economic bonds between east and west that were bound to lead to a certain 
intellectual contact. 

The Mongols overthrew the petty dynasties of the subjugated regions and drove the 
remaining Iranian nobles into the background.5 Ghazan-Khan (694—703/1295-1304) 
set to work more energetically to bring about reforms and together with his Mongol 
army adopted the faith of Islam. He seriously endeavoured to put an end to all kinds 
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of abuses because thereby the state was threatened with bankruptcy and a pauperising 
of the people; but at the same time he fettered the peasant to the soil and, in addition 
to the existing taxes and dues, obliged him to do forced labour for the owner of 
the igtd‘, already a hereditary fief. Nothing could ward off a speedy ruin, caused — and 
this must be stressed — not by exorbitantly high taxation but by the random manner in 
which it was levied. Tax payments were constantly demanded anew’ — an inveterate 
vice on the part of the rulers that spread throughout the whole domain of the Il-Khàns 
and slowly but surely undermined economic life and ultimately brought about the 
decline and final ruin of the Mongol empire: the Tl-K hàns, like the Seljugs before them, 
fell a prey to disintegration. Iran and Transoxania had to await the advent of the no 
less ruthless Timür before they again became united, this time, it is true, not for very 
long but to a greater extent than before. 

For the small group of people that remained in the smouldering ruins art could bear 
no attraction whatever. Scholars and men of letters fled for safety to less afflicted 
areas. The cultural goods and chattels they were unable to take with them were doomed 
to perish. Only the archives of the Assassins fell into the hands of historians at the time 
of the sack of the fortress of Alamüt. The culture of the north-eastern provinces shifted 
to the south-west and elsewhere. This accounts for the appearance of Jalàlu'd-din 
Rimi in the Seljuq town of Qonya, of Sa‘di in Shiraz and of Amir Khusrau in India. 
When, under Hülügü, Tabriz (from 710/1311 onwards the newly-founded Sultaniyya) 
was. promoted to capital city, political and intellectual life was transferred to this 
corner of the country. For 80 years Azerbayjan then remained the heart of the kingdom. 
In literature the style of Iraq became predominant and the first symptoms of the Indian 
style appeared. The old panegyric gasida lost its position since there were no Iranian 
leading personages and the Mongols did not as yet understand Persian (see p. 282). 
The few gasidas composed at this time are merely works constructed to a standard 
pattern by mediocre or insufficiently trained poets. This at any rate is the customary 
explanation, but it is a superficial one and not entirely correct at that. It must be 

opposed that as time went on the Tl-Khàns became more and more adapted to the 
Iranian way of life and that they were succeeded by smaller rival ruling families, so 
that it was impossible for the qasida simply to sink into oblivion. We must remember 
that Sa‘di, Salmàn Sávaji, and others did indeed write panegyric poems which are 
certainly not among the worst of their kind. One must therefore go into the question 
more thoroughly and consider the development of the towns under the Mongols?, for 
to the urban population the panegyric gasida had now lost its significance. The ghazal 
and the mathnavi were the forms that could give expression to urban interests. And 
indeed the troubles that beset the towns were far from few. Unrest and oppression 
continued and this led to a further escape into Süfism. The times demanded the mysti- 
cal and didactic gasida and above all the short ghazal, that had previously come into 
its own and now, first with Sa‘di and later with Hafiz, reached its climax. That the 
mystic epical poem attains its zenith, that Süfi doctrines appear in verse-form and 
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that in general tasavvuf comes more noticeably to the fore — all this is clear evidence 
of the desire to escape from gruesome reality. When the Il-Khans happen to show 
interest in any branch of learning, it only goes as far as their power of comprehension 
permits. Hülágü founds an observatory in Maràgha and entrusts it to the care of his 
favourite and counsellor, Nasiru'd-din from Tis (b. 597/1200—1, d. 672/1273-4). The 
latter was an eminent polyhistor and the author of a renowned work on ethics (see 
D 313), but at the same time a somewhat unscrupulous man?, who, as head of the 
Iranian Shi ite oligarchy, managed to obtain from the Mongols a certain amount of 
indulgence towards the Shi‘a in virtue of his privileged position. As the observatory 
had not been built for scientific purposes but solely for reasons of astrological super- 
stition, all the more respect is due to the Persian scholars for availing themselves of 
this opportunity for serious astronomical research. — A second branch of learning that 
flourished in this period, and indeed attained a remarkably high standard, is that of 
historiography. Chingiz-Khan and the Tl-Khàns set great store by having their deeds 
and the fame of the Mongols perpetuated. In the realm of historiography, however, 
several works appeared that carried the bombastic style and the use of Arabisms too 
far. They thus deviated from the general line which, though it showed an increasing 
tendency both to repress the pure Iranian vocabulary and to resort to a flowery method 
of expression, nevertheless made little headway in the traditional sense. A dreadful 
example — but for the world at that time regarded as an ideal model — is Vassaf's 
chronicle (see p. 314), a most extraordinary piece of work, coupling ole quens of 
language with a particularly reliable and valuable content. 

The Mongols killed such a large portion of the population and destroyed so much 
that was of economic and cultural worth that the catastrophe thus caused could not 
but leave lasting traces behind it. The general and lasting moral corruption, which the 
poets complain of so bitterly, was not the least part of the total harm done. Although 
later on Iran rallied politically several times, the literary and scholarly output (with 
the exception of historiography)!? never again reached the pitch it had formerly at- 
tained, in spite of a few outstanding figures and of a gradually increasing range of 
subjects. A change is particularly to be noticed in the character of learned pursuits 
even though the decline did not set in at once, but only later. Then, however, it lasted 
all the longer. The negligent Daulatshah (see p. 316) is the standard example of a 
decadent scholar among the Timurids. This does not apply to the culture of Iran only 
but also to that of the whole of the eastern half of Islam, and even to western Islam. 
The latter region, although in no way affected by the Mongol incursion, fell into a 
decline similar to that in which the world of eastern Islam soon found itself. And here 
we must seriously consider whether it was in fact the Mongols, and they alone, who 
were responsible for the downfall of the culture of Islam or whether there may not 
have been other, more powerful and deeper causes at work which have hitherto not 
been brought to light. 
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A. SADI.” THE RISE OF THE GHAZAL 


One of the most curious and captivating personalities, and a man who had a far- 
reaching influence in every respect, was Shaykh Abü-'Abdi'llah Musharrifu’d-din b. 
Muslih Sa‘di of Shiraz.1* Unfortunately there are but few incontestable dates and facts 
known about his life, considerably fewer than the biographies seem to offer, though 
much of the material they contain has been derived from the tadhkiras and from his 
own works, more especially the Büstán and the Gulistan. It should be borne in mind 
that these two works are of a belletristic nature, so that what the poet relates about 
himself need not be taken too literally. Many an anecdote and detail provide ample 
evidence of this. They are in appearance autobiographical, in themselves mostly not 
impossible but nevertheless improbable.“ The right to poetic licence of course remains 
intact. 

There are unfortunately no contemporary records concerning Sa‘di, and a critical 
edition of his works, into which a great deal of foreign material has certainly crept, is 
only in its initial stages.!5 Therefore, when re-constructing his biography, many a 
feature must be omitted that may well be interesting from a non-critical point of view. 
In other respects too various deviations from the prevalent version will be found. The 
poet was born into a cultured family some time between 610-5/1213-9 and was 
about twelve years old when his father died. He commenced his studies in his native 
town of Shiraz but was driven by the campaigns of the Khvárazm-Shàh and the Mon- 
gol raids to Baghdad, where he continued them at the famous Nizamiyya Academy. 
Compelled by his restless nature, he set out to see the world. He saw and experienced 
a great deal, but invented still more that might be entertaining or instructive. It may 
be taken as certain that he travelled through Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt 
and to Mecca, but the alleged journeys to Kashgar and India must be rejected. At 
that period he does not appear to have been known as a poet.!* He achieved fame only 
after his return to Shiraz in 654—5/1256—7, when he composed the Bistan, ‘Orchard’ 
in honour of the local Salghurid ruler Abü-Bakr b. Sa‘d b. Zangi, and a year later 
(656/1258) published his second renowned work, the Gulistdn, "Rose Garden’. The 
latter was dedicated to prince Sa‘d b. Abi-Bakr b. Sa‘d, the same whose name he chose 
as takhallus. Neither need we take literally the short space of time during which these 
two works were composed (cf. the Encomium Moriae of Erasmus of Rotterdam!) but 
must regard the latter rather as the final versions of sketches already practically com- 
pleted. These two works resulted in an increased general respect for the poet as well 
as the favour of the Atabegs of Shiraz. His meeting with the two Juvaynis — ‘Al@u’-din 
‘Ata Malik (d. 681/1283), the author of the Ta'rikh-i Jahán-gusháy, “History of the 
World Conqueror’ (Chingiz), and his brother Shamsu'd-din Muhammad Sahib-divan 
(executed 683/1284) — at Tabriz as well as with the Il-Khan Abāqā can hardly be based 
on truth?’ as this information is derived from an apocryphal risála (‘treatise’). But he 
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sings the praises of both brothers in his gasidas. Sa‘di died in his monastery on 27 
Dhi?l-Hijja691/9 December 1292. 1* Hismonastery also granted him hislast resting-place. 

The literary output of Sa‘di is many-sided. Not only that, but everything he turned 
his hand to reveals the touch of the master. He is on the whole less interested in abstract 
mystical speculation than in its application to everyday life, viz. ethics and didactics, 
as, for the rest, he himself admits. Both the masterpieces mentioned above are actuated 
by this mental attitude. Whereas the Büstán, composed in the mutagárib verse-metre, 
follows a more theoretical aim, the Gulistán consists almost entirely of anecdotes (not 
always of a didactic nature). The Gulistán is composed in rhymed prose (no misfortune 
for the development of Persian literary prose?) and is closely interspersed with ethical 
observations and deductions in verse!?, for which no doubt Ansàri's (d. 481/1088) 
Mundjat served him as model. Superior narrative technique and subtle pointed obser- 
vations betray the hand of the master even in the platitudes — of which there are many — 
in the same way that the realism, on the other hand, reveals the man with experience 
of life. 

The social conditions of the period are mirrored in the Gulistán with all the specific 
virtues and vices of the Persian people. Oriental utilitarianism predominates, con- 
vincing proofs are given of the absurdity of the absolute axiom. In the controversy 
between wealth and poverty, Sa‘di ironically praises the rich man. The philosophy of 
‘human common sense’ and its application — a universally acceptable morale — were, 
according to K. Chaykin??, the real reasons for the continuous success of the book in 

.the whole of the Near East throughout many centuries and even up to the present day. 

It was not (and here Chaykin brings forward a new idea) Sa‘di’s mild scepticism, his 
contempt of property and of the possessive instinct that arose from a contemplation of 
world catastrophes, and it was not his humanitarianism and religious tolerance?! — in 
short it was none of the qualities which raised Sa‘di above the common level that made 
the book famous. Even today constant quotations from the Gulistdn add a zest to 
friendly gatherings and serious talk. 

Chaykin?? gives special attention to the metre of the Büstán. The mutagárib is by no 
means only an heroic metre; this is demonstrated by the poet Sharif's?? Pand-náma-i 
Anüshirván, that dates from the sth/11th century, and by the still earlier Afarin-ndma, 
composed in 333-6/944-8 (see p. 144). The Büstán is also reminiscent of Sharif in its 
equally stylised appeals to important persons to pronounce judgments. Thanks to this 
and to the practical, sensible way in which it approaches its aim the Büstán stands 
apart from the didactic works of the 6th/12th century and bears a greater affinity to 
the Qábüs-náma. 

A large portion of Sa‘di’s works are lyrical, some of a panegyric and others of an 
amorous-mystical nature. His gasidas and ghazals have been assembled in several col- 
lections, possibly compiled only later.” The gasidas, whether written in Persian or in 
Arabic -Arabic scholars label Sa‘di’s Arabic gasidas as mediocre compositions!?5— and 
elegies, although not devoid of panegyric tendencies, differ from the customary types 
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of hollow eulogy thanks to their didactic purport. Sa‘di himself says that he was driven 
by poverty to write panegyrics. But what must one think of a moralist who glorifies 
Hiilagii-Khan, the man who had executed the Salghurid Seljüq-Shàh, the same man 
whose praises our poet had sung a few months previously; who, forgetting that after 
the terrible devastation of Baghdad he had written a long elegy mourning the Caliph 
al-Musta‘sim, who in his turn had been made to suffer a most cruel death at the hands 
of none other than the same Hülágü-K hàn? Some of his gasidas suffer from verbosity 
and repetition. 

Sa'di's ghazals are held in especially high esteem, nowadays perhaps more than ever 
before, although it should be emphasised that from the very first the innovations intro- 
duced in them were afforded due appreciation. The great Amir Khusrau Dihlavi (d. 
725/1325) describes himself as Sa‘di’s successor in the ghazal, and even a Hafiz makes 
use of Sa‘di’s wording in certain passages, though without stating his source. It is 
natural that Sa‘di should also borrow to a large extent from his precursors**, espe- 
cially since he was thoroughly familiar with their works; but thanks to his ingenuity 
and his special fondness for the ghazal his work surpasses all previous achievements. 
While for a long time the poets had expressed their amorous and other emotions main- 
ly in the introduction to the gasida and had devoted but little attention to the inde- 
pendent ghazal, the Mongol period was to witness a change caused by the altered 
social conditions. With the rise of the towns the ghazal acquired more prominence 
and the cultivation of the panegyric gasida gradually waned (see pp. 248, 282). The . 
ghazal even obtained primacy, thanks to the genius of Sa‘di. 

According to Altaf-Husayn Hali*’, the special features that characterise Sa‘di’s 
ghazals are the following: (1) the melodious form, that so harmonises with the subject 
as to cause the ‘lovers’, listening to these ghazals in the samd‘, to lose consciousness; 
(2) love predominant among the motifs, without affectation; (3) a plastic form arising 
from the genuine inward experiencing of real impressions and emotions; (4) effect en- 
hanced by the use of metaphor; (5) graceful simplicity; (6) mystic love in the guise of 
earthly love; (7) contempt of the hypocritical priesthood and those in authority. Is 
there not something rather old-fashioned in these lines of Hali’s? We can detect nothing 
that was not present in one ghazal or another before Sa‘di’s time, but such synthesis 
accompanied by such a total harmony has certainly never been met with before. With 
Hafiz the composition is set to quite another key. 

Another formulation of the revolution brought about in the ghazal by Sa‘di is given 
by M. F. Kóprülü?*: a mixture of love and Bacchic themes with ‘irfdn, ‘theosophy’, 
and hikmat, ‘wisdom’. A more accurate view is that of M. Bahär?, who points out 
that in the work of Sa‘di, as in that of Hafiz, in point of fact many ghazals almost, as 
it were, proclaim political opinions under cover of Wine and the Beloved. It is indeed 
not advisable to look for Süfism always and everywhere — either in Sa‘di or in other 
poets. Sa‘di adheres to the opening theme throughout the whole ghazal until he has 
exhausted 1.3 
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The traditional four ghazal cycles in Sa‘di’s Kulliyyát, ‘Collected Writings’, are 
followed by short aphoristic poems (taken from the collection Sdhibiyya) that pass 
almost unnoticeably into gif‘as, rubá'is, and mufradat. Whether all six of the risálas, 
‘treatises’ in rhymed prose, are authentic appears to be extremely dubious in view of 
the naiveté that is here and there evident. A seventh has also been attached to them, 
a frivolous parody of the semi-mystical, semi-religious consessus (majlis), ‘homilies’, of 
the second risála. Sa‘di was partial to such extravagances, as is proved conclusively by 
some witticisms in the Gulistán. The same can be said for the Khabithát, ‘Monstrosi- 
ties’, obscene homosexual verses for which the poet apologises at the request of some 
high personage — unless it is that the obscenities were forged. 

One of Sa'di's special attractions is his partly natural, partly extremely subtle refine- 
ment; in any case the most brilliant sahl-i mumtani‘, ‘inimitable facility’, is in this case 
' quite matchless, though many and frequent attempts have been made to emulate it. 
The whole work is imbued with a practical rather than a profound wisdom of life. 
Through his tolerance the poet ranks among the most noble of the Moslems. The 
social, ethical and didactic elements in his poetry are worthy of the greatest attention. 
Unlike the others, Sa‘di did not turn his back upon the world. The voice of nature is 
able to rouse him to intense emotion. Less praiseworthy is his all too flexible adapta- 
bility in theory and practice. The impact of his subject-matter and style was direct and 
is still so today. His last resting-place in Shiraz has rightly become a renowned and 
sacred spot; that he belonged to the Sunna has long been forgotten by the Shi'a, who 
have also forgotten that Hafiz too was an adherent of that doctrine. 

The Gulistán, and to a lesser extent the Büstán, was an enticement to others to im- 
itate it. The greatest fame was acquired by Jami’s Bahdristan, ‘Spring Garden’ and 
Qa'àni's Kitáb-i parishdn, ‘Pell-mell’ (or ‘The Book of the Bewildered’), that furnish 
us with fascinating pictures of the period. 


B. SADI’S CONTEMPORARIES 
Imámi- Hamgar - Humám; Süfi Theorists: Baba Afdal, Husayni Sadat, Mahmiid Shabis- 
tari; Didactic Poets: Auhadi of Mardgha and Auhadi of Kirman; the ecstatic poet *Irági 


Khurasan and Azerbayjan had been so heavily hit by the Mongol invasion that it was 
a long time before poetry was able to recover. The great poets of the 13th century 
belong to the periphery that had been spared the shock, namely the south-west (Sa‘di), 
Asia Minor (Maulavi) and India (Amir Khusrau Dihlavi). Living round about the 
same time as Sa‘di there were several lyrical poets of note, such as Imami of Herat 
(d. 676/1277-8), Majdu'd-din Hamgar of Shiraz (d. 686/1287) and Humam of Tabriz 
(d. 714/1314), an able imitator of Sa‘di’s ghazals. Panegyrists of the Tl-Khàns soon 
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came forward, all of whom were epigones lacking a specific note of their own. For the 
influence of the Persian element was far too strong for the Mongol invaders to with- 
stand. Concurrently with their iranisation, ie. cultural assimilation, and with the 
national recovery — this refers to the last fifty years of the dynasty — a few more im- 
pressive figures make their appearance. One of these was Afdalu'd-din Muhammad 
Káshi, generally known as Baba Afdal (see p. 235), a writer of seditious rubd‘is often 
ascribed to ‘Omar Khayyam and besides this an interpreter of Süfism in terse Persian 
prose. A poet bearing a certain resemblance to him is the theorist Mir Husayni Sadat 
(d. later than 718/1318)?! who wrote his Zàdw'I-musáfirin, ‘Provisions for Pilgrims’, 
after the manner of the Gulistán. A remarkable figure, however, is Shaykh Mahmtid 
Shabistari (d. about 720/1320-21) whose Gulshan-i ráz, ‘Rose-garden of Secrets’, that 
appeared in 710/1311, attracted great attention in the east and gained a thoroughly 
deserved esteem in the west. It is a relatively short résumé of the symbolical termi- 
nology of the Süfis — one of the earliest of its kind — in a plain, lucid explanation that 
was actually a series of versified answers to versified enquiries by Mir Husayni Sadat. 
The author of this work was not a particularly eminent poet but he was an experienced 
Süfi and a writer of prose?? in the same trend. Aubadu'd-din Auhadi of Maragha (b. 
about 670/1271—2, d. 738/1338 in Maragha), born in Azerbayjan although his family 
came from Isfahan, made a name by his exposition of the same theories in artistic 
form, particularly in his most important work, the mathnavi Jam-i Jam, ‘Jam’s Goblet’ 
(i.e. The Mirror of the Universe). It was written in 733/1332-3 and consists of about 
5000 verses modelled on the lines of Sana'r's Hadiqa. But his work is not a blind 
imitation, particularly in the way he adapts it to the requirements of his time. More 
than to his mysticism he owes his importance to his social and pedagogical interests 
(such as human intercourse, town-planning, the education of children, censure of 
judges and of superficial interpretation of tagavvuf**, etc.), to which he devoted more 
of his pages than almost any other poet. Some of his ghazals even found their way into 
Hafiz’ divin. Muhammad Bahàr?*, himself a finely sensitive poet and critic, observes 
that Auhadi’s ghazal is in no sense inferior to that of Hafiz! Auhadi presumably owes 
his takhallus to his pir, Shaykh Abi-Hamid Auhadu’d-din of Kirman (d. 697/1298), 
author of the mathnavi Misbahw’l-arvah, ‘The Lantern of Souls’.®® This is an allegorical 
pilgrimage through imaginary towns, bearing here and there a striking affinity to 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, an affinity that surely can only be accounted for by the 
existence of a common basis. D Auhadi of Kirman was suspected. of heresy, which is 
not to be wondered at in a disciple of the most important expounder of pantheism, 
the Spanish Moor Muhyr?'d-din ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240); he propounded the doc- 
trine of deified Man*", or “belongs with Ahmad Ghazali and ‘Iraqi to that ... group 
of Süfis who worshipped celestial beauty in the terrestrial". 

A poet who was completely steeped in ecstasy was Fakhru'd-din Ibrahim ‘Iraqi of 
Hamadan (d. in Damascus 8 Dhi’l-Qa‘da 688/23 November 1289), a man whose spirit 
thirsted after higher, gnostic knowledge. It was for this reason that he pursued the 
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holy shaykhs from India as far as Hijaz. Deeply impressed as he was by the lectures 
of the Shaykh Sadru'd-din in Qonya on the famous work Fusiiswl-hikam, ‘Bezels of 
Wisdom’, by the above-mentioned Arab ecstatic poet Muhyrd-din ibn al-‘Arabi, he 
committed to paper his most important work, Lama‘at, ‘Lightnings’, of small compass 
but profound and truly poetical, written in prose interspersed with Arabic and Persian 
verses. Of the various commentaries on the work, Jami’s Ashi**a-i Lama‘at, ‘Flashes 
of Lightnings’, dating from 886/1481, attained great fame. ““Iraqi’s theoretical state- . 
ments on mystical love are all the more important because we possess very accurate 
information on the mystical love-life of the poet thanks to the detailed biography that 
has been preserved — a rare occurrence in the case of a Persian poet."?? ‘Iraqi’s divdn 
and the charming ‘Ushshdq-ndma, "Book of Lovers’ (or Dah fasl, ‘Ten Chapters’), a 
mathnavi with ghazal interpolations, traverse the same erotic-mystical path as do the 
works of Maulavi. 

The fact that in all these figures from one and the same period an intensive Sofi 
speculation and mystical ecstasy constantly come to the fore goes to prove that the 
latter was all part of the general social decline at that time and a typical ‘escapist’ 
phenomenon. 


C. NIZARI 


Hakim Sa'du'd-din b. Shamsu'd-din b. Muhammad Nizari*° Quhistani (b. 645/1247-8 
in Birjand, d. there in 720/1320-21)*! stands out on account of his striking personality. 

From Borodin’s most informative study we learn that the pseudonym ‘Nizari’ is an old 
family lagab, which was at one time adopted in deference to the Caliph Nizar in view of 
the family's old association with the Isma‘ili doctrine.*? Our poet was descended from 
an ancient but already impoverished family of landed aristocrats and his entire patri- 
mony was lost during the Mongol occupation, so that he lived in penury. His early 
education was given him by his father, who also wrote poetry, and later he attended 
the schools in Birjand. He became acquainted with Persian and Arabic literature, the 
works of ‘Omar Khayyam in particular having a lasting and powerful influence upon 
him. In spite of his having Sunnite teachers he clung to the religion of his father, in 
form apparently Shi‘ite but with a certain leaning towards Isma‘ilism, especially in 
regard to the interpretation of the Koran and the external features of the command- 
ments (e.g. the partaking of wine), the denial of the existence of Hell, etc. From his 
youth onwards he was in the service of the chancellery at the court of the Kurts, so 
that quite naturally he sang their praises in his qasidas.9 To a certain extent true to 
the tradition of the Isma‘ilites he endeavoured to become acquainted with the country 
and its people as well as with their beliefs. He travelled widely both officially and 
privately in the immediate and further vicinity, and accompanied Taju'd-din ‘Amid 
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on a journey for the purpose of supervising the revenues and expenditure of Azerbayjan 
and Arran, but he fell ill in Tabriz and joined the train of the Sábib-divàn Shamsu'd- 
din Juvayni, who was travelling to Georgia, Armenia and Baku for a similar reason. 
After his return he married and re-entered court service but was so grossly slandered 
that he suddenly found himself on the streets, He was now obliged to moderate his 
opinions. Thanks to a defence of himself, Mundzara-i shab u riiz, “The Conflict be- 
tween Day and Night’, which he composed in verse-form, he was once more taken 
into favour. The pleasure was however short-lived, for his enemies never wearied of 
trying to influence the prince against him. His fortune was even confiscated. The poet 
retired from the court and is alleged even to have taken a dislike to writing poetry. 
Finally he took up agriculture which had always held great fascination for him, as it 
did too for Ibn-i Yamin. 

As a poet Nizàri is known far too little and is certainly underestimated. The reason 
for this was of course his convictions, his opinions and the trend of his poems. Ye. E. 
Bertel’s regards him as a confirmed free-thinker and blasphemer, who sought to under- 
mine the foundations of orthodox religion. We can indeed find more or less superficial 
references to him in the tadhkiras (best of all in the Tadhkira-i shu‘ard-i O@ inat, dating 
from 1330/1912)*4, but the first to take a deeper interest in Nizari were the Soviet 
scholars. To S. G. Borodin we are indebted for an authentic biography derived directly 
from the poet’s own works, to J. Durri for a valuable insight into his whole oeuvre, 
especially the Safar-ndma, ‘Book of Travel’, and to Ye. E. Bertel's who translated and 
published the Dastir-ndma, ‘Book of Rules’. 

The divdn consists of 15 parts, among them the great mathnavi Azhar u Mazhar 
that deals with the fidelity of two lovers (it contains about 10,000 verses!) and dates 
from 700/1300. Niz&ri’s ghazals depart from the usual pattern but present all the more 
vividly a reflection of the embittered social sentiments aroused by the Mongol op- 
pression. Of an entirely original nature is the Dastir-ndma with its 576 verses — a kind 
of parody on the popular ‘Books of Advice’ — perfect as regards its language and 
poetic form. Though written for the poet's sons, it is in point of fact intended for 
*gluttons and wine-bibbers and is a manual that actually disavows the precepts of 
the Koran". Daulatshah says that this is a book to be treasured by gifted and intel- 
lectual minds, but for the rest he makes no secret of the attitude of the priesthood 
towards the heretic poet. 

The Safar-nama, ‘Book of Travels’, containing about 1200 verses, is the result of 
the poet's two years’ wanderings (678—9/1280-1). Nizari writes no banal accounts but 
describes life in the countries and districts he passes through, the characters he meets, 
and his experiences. In Baku he witnesses a revolt against the Mongols, and the death 
of a small group of heroes grieves him deeply. 

The flavour of Hafiz’ poetry reminds Jami“ of the saliga of Nizari, except that the 
latter apparently possesses much ‘lean and fat’, viz. good and bad, which Hafiz does 
not. Niz&ri certainly showed no great inclination towards the mystical allegory. 
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D. INDO-PERSIAN LITERATURE: AMIR KHUSRAU, 
NAJMU'D-DIN HASAN SANJARI 


Indo-Persian literature, already mentioned without further comment (see p. 196), will 
be treated systematically in a separate portion of this book. For the present, within 
the framework of a history of Persian literature in the narrower sense, only the most 
prominent Indo-Persian figures can be discussed, namely those who have either ac- 
quired rights of citizenship in Iran and Transoxania so that they have become insepa- 
rable from native literature proper, or those who have influenced the latter. The follow- 
ing reasons are decisive for the non-inclusion of Indo-Persian writings as one of the 
elements which constitute Persian literature proper: the Indo-Persian poets and writers 
are an integrated group belonging to a foreign, ethnologically different tribe, as op- 
posed to individuals who wrote in the Persian language, e.g. poets of Turkish origin; 
a considerable portion of the elements of Indian culture, as well as the difference of 
conditions of life in general, inevitably result in certain peculiarities that to the Iranians 
must seem un-Iranian and foreign. For the so-called Indian style in poetry does not 
entirely conform to the Persian taste when it is met with in poets of Iranian descent. 
A striking analogy can be drawn with Indo-Persian miniature paintings and archi- 
tecture. Although obviously falling into the category of Persian art, they yet display . 
intrinsic elements that are felt by all to be specifically Indian. Finally, the vastness of 
this material necessitates any study of it being taken up separately from that of Persian 
literature proper. Nevertheless it would be wrong to altogether exclude this undoubted- 
ly remote branch of Iranian culture, since India has produced several figures whom 
no survey of Persian literature can afford to ignore. This is especially true of Yaminu'd- 
din Abu'l-Hasan Amir Khusrau Dihlavi (b. 651/1253 in Patyali, d. 725/1325 in Delhi), 
and not only because he was the greatest Indo-Persian writer and moreover noteworthy 
for the vastness of his output, though the figure of 400,000 verses sometimes quoted 
may be only legendary. Nor is the reason to be sought in a purely Indian descent, for 
he was Indian only on his mother's side and by his place of birth. On the paternal side 
he was a Turk, his father having emigrated to India from Transoxania during the 
Mongol invasion with other members of the tribe of Hazāra-i Lachin. The decisive 
factor is rather his important influence on the Persian literature of the 8th-9th/14th- 
15th century, with the feudal interests and mentality of which he was evidently more 
in sympathy than was his famous model Nizámi. Throughout the whole of his literary 
career he took part in court life as a panegyric poet under successive rulers and dynas- 
ties, constantly adapting himself to contemporary trends. He did not give up his place 
at court when in 671/1272-3 he became murid to the widely-renowned Holy One of 
Delhi, Muhammad Nizámu'd-din Auliyà of the Chishti Order. This relationship con- 
tinued until the death of the latter (in 724/1324) whose most dearly-loved disciple he 
was, and he did not even relinquish his court appointment when the shaykh fell into 
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disfavour with the ruler. In five divans, already classified during the poet’s lifetime, 
Tüti-i Hind, ‘The Parrot of India’, sings the praises of his sultans in a large number of 
qasidas, in which he endeavoured to imitate Khàqàni and other old masters of this 
form, but without their abstruseness, and later on the highly modern Kamàlu'd-din 
of Isfahan. The ghazals of Amir Khusrau, whether as supplements to single divans or 
as separate collections arranged by later editors, follow in the train of Sa‘di without 
departing from traditional themes. They were among the most popular ghazals, at 
least in India, as is convincingly testified by the abundance, variety and bulk of the 
collections. Without wishing to underestimate the poet's other works, Muhammad 
Wahid Mirza*' considers the ghazal the most important of all that Amir Khusrau ever 
wrote and lays stress on the simplicity, the inner coherence, the wealth of feeling and 
the harmony of these poems (which accounts for their popularity with the Süfis), as 
well as to a manifest subtlety of thought that was supposed to be absent in the works 
of the Persian poets proper, with the exception of Jami and Naziri (d. 1021/1612-13). 
To my mind some doubt must be attached to the assertion that he must be regarded 
as the greatest lyric poet before Hāfiz. How highly he was esteemed by Hafiz is 
evident not only from the latter's self-written and preserved copy of Amir Khusrau's 
Khamsa but also from the fact that the famous first verse of the first ghazal in Hafiz 
diván was obviously inspired by Khusrau.*? The significance of the Indian poet in 
relation to Persian literature rests in his suggestive romantic epic poetry and especially 
in his Khamsa which, as is shown already in the headings to the separate epics, adopts 
all Nizàmi's themes, introducing greater or lesser alterations in the events, motivations 
and media of expression, with a considerable though inferior erudition. The sharp 
outlines characteristic of Nizàmi give place to a certain haziness, and the latter's philo- 
sophical profundity and emphasis on social matters are absent in the work of Amir 
Khusrau. But it was just this undeniable lowering of the standard as well as the ba- 
roqueness of his style that awakened response among his contemporaries. While 
Nizàmi, genius as he was, and notwithstanding his tremendous skill and creative urge, 
spent half his life in composing his Khamsa, Amir Khusrau accomplished the same 
feat in less than three years (698—701/1298—1301). It is indeed true that his Khamsa is 
only little more than half as long as Nizami's, but the rapidity with which Khusrau 
committed his verses to paper suffices in itself to make it impossible for him to equal 
the master of Ganja, despite his brilliant gifts and lively imagination. One can quite 
well understand that his contemporary, the writer Maulana (Qadi) Shihabu’d-din, not 
only read through the separate portions of the Khamsa but also touched them up here 
and there.® The best of them is considered by Muhammad Wahid to be the romantic 
epic Majnün u Layli; M. Habib on the other hand gives priority to Hasht Bihisht, 
‘The Eight Paradises'9!, into which the poet had interwoven several Indian tales. A 
new and very remarkable experiment are Khusrau's short stories in verse-form. They 
are derived from the most recent or contemporary history of the Sultàns of Delhi and 
describe the political, private and spiritual life of their heroes. The most striking of 
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these is the “Ashiga or ‘Ishqiyya, the tale — possibly also known by other names - of 
the tragic love of prince Khidr-Khan, a contemporary of the poet and object of his 
praise, for the beautiful princess Duval-Rani®; likewise Qiránw's-sa'dayn, "The Con- 
junction of the Two Lucky Stars’, that dates from 688/1289 and deals with the struggle 
for the throne and the ultimate reconciliation between the son Kay-Qubad and his 
father Bughra-Khàn. Among the formal innovations introduced by Amir Khusrau 
may be mentioned the interspersion of ghazals into these historical tales, evidently 
intended to break the monotony of the double-rhymed verses (cf. p. 213); further the 
abyat-i silsila, uniformly versified titles to the cantos of such epics (the poet treats the 
qasidas in his divans in similar manner). 

As to his prose: Türikh-i ‘Al@i, ‘The History of ‘Ala’, or Khaz@inwl-futith, ‘The 
Treasure-chambers of the Victories’, is a short description of events that took place be- 
tween the years 695-711/1296—-1312, during the reign of ‘Ala@’u’d-din Khalji (695- 
715/1296-1315), written in a bombastic style; Ijáz-i Khusravi 9?, *Khusrau's Inimita- 
bility’, is a famous and extensive work on stylistics and epistolography, remarkable 
in many ways, for it stresses the element of thought and offers much valuable infor- 
mation on the society of the time. Afdalwlfav@id, "The Most Excellent of Moral 
Laws’, contains logia by Nizamu'd-din Auliyà. — This is in no sense an exhaustive list 
of Khusrau’s abundant output, but one must constantly bear in mind the unreliability 
of tradition. For instance Qissa-i chahár darvish, "The Story of the Four Dervishes’, 
and Inshd‘, ‘Guide to Letter-writing', are wrongly attributed to Amir Khusrau; in 
other works again the authorship cannot be proved or is unauthentic. Judging by 
some of the quatrains, we may consider as probably a work by Khusrau Shahr-dshub, 
*Disturbers of the Town’, a collection of epigrams in praise of fair youths**, and we 
may not overlook the observation to be found in the tadhkira Tuhfa-i Sámi ** on the 
poet Agahi of Khurasan (d. 932/1525-26) as the author of a satirical qasida on Herat 
called Shahr-dshib, allegedly the counterpart of Amir Khusrau’s Daryd-i abrár, “The 
Sea of the Innocents’. It is only strange that such an excellent musician as was Amir 
Khusrau should have written nothing about music. There is no clear information 
available about his poetry written in Hindi. Although he expressed himself in highly 
baroque fashion (Ye. E. Bertel’s even speaks of ‘powdered’ 5"), which developed more 
and more into a specifically Indian style, he imitated in word and rhetoric the masters 
already referred to, including Sana’i. In one of his letters he even enumerated by name 
the models he made use of for the different genres of his literary work. 

In the same line as Amir Khusrau we may place his trusted friend Najmu'd-din 
Hasan Sanjari (better Sijzi, d. 727/1327), who likewise had an influence on later Persian 
poetry. He was a master of a passionate tone such as is not even to be encountered 
in the works of Amir Khusrau.® 
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E. PANEGYRIC POETS AT THE SMALLER COURTS: 
KHVĀJŪ, IBN-I YAMIN, SALMAN SAVAJI 


Kamàlu'd-din (or Afdalu'd-din) Abw'l--Atà Mabmüd Murshidi (b. 679/1281), com- 
monly known as Khvàjü-i Kirmàni, ‘the little master of Kirman’, (probably originally 
the nickname for the son of a patrician family) spent a great part of his life wandering 
about from place to place, though most of his work was produced in the south-western 
part of Persia, While still a lad he made a name by writing a Ta'rikh-qasida on the 
baths at Yazd which was then perpetuated by being inscribed on the walls of the 
building. On his journeys through many towns and courts far into western Iran he 
composed panegyrics on dynasties and. persons whom fate or chance had raised to 
high positions. He joined the Kàzarüniyya Order and testified to his adherence to the 
Süfis by the qasidas written in the manner of Sana'i and also by mathnavis. He died 
in 753/1352 or 762/13619? in Shiraz. His divàn, Sandyi‘wl-kamal, ‘The Arts of Per- 
fection’ (alluding to his laqab) bears the marks characteristic of the average divdn of 
the 8th/14th century, even to riddles and logographs; qasidas on the Imams, especially 
on ‘Ali, are numerically well represented. His lyrical poetry is clearly influenced by the 
Iraq school. In the ghazal he imitates Sa‘di though he avers that Hafiz was his master. 
There may be some truth in this for Khvajü does indeed borrow many an inspiration 
and many a theme almost word for word from Hafiz’ lyrics, and the ghazals of one are 
frequently taken for the work of the other. On the other hand Khvaji’s repute can- 
not be substantiated otherwise than by a laudatory but unauthentic verse in Hafiz’. 
diván. But the fact that they lived in the same place and at the same time leads to the 
natural conclusion that they were acquainted with one another. M. F. Kóprülü con- 
siders Khvajii to be an indispensable link between the two grand masters of the ghazal, 
Sa‘di and Háfiz.*? His mathnavis are of a certain importance. Although in other ways 
he was influenced by such masters as Nizámi and Amir Khusrau, his Khamsa is dis- 
tinguished from theirs both in the selection of the romantic material and in the re- 
lationship of the epics to each other. He begins not with meditations but with the 
romances centred around the pairs of lovers Humáy u Humdyiin® (732/1331-2) and 
Gul u Nau-rüz, Rose" and “New Year” (742/1341—2), priority sometimes being 
given to the one, sometimes to the other. The material for both these tales is derived 
from the Iranian saga-cycle. The incitement to write Humdy u Humdyun and the fable 
on which it is based he owed to Abu’l-fath Majdu'd-din Mahmüd, the chief judge 
under the TI-Khàn Abü-Sa'id (716-36/1316-35). In Gul u Nau-rüz his model was an 
epic of the same name by Jalal Tabib of Shiraz (d. 795/1392-3) dating from 734/1 334.9 
There now follow three Sifi ethical mathnavis (743—6/1342—-5) inspired by his member- 
ship of the Order, though their outward form is based on the patterns of Nizàmi and 
Sana'i. Two risdlas in prose close the list of works indisputably written by Khvàjü. In 
spite of his fame Khvaji was not a poet of outspoken personality, he excelled rather 
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in imitating the great poets, whether it was in the lyric or in the romantic and contem- 
plative mathnavi. This indeed went so far that a contemporary, Haydar of Shiraz, ac- 
cused him of plagiarism in a lampoon in verse-form (see p. 92), inspired apparently 
by no other motive than jealousy of the repute that favum already enjoyed during 
his lifetime. 

There must be few Persian poets who went through as many political upheavals as 
did the small land-owner of not very large means, Amir Mabmüd b. Amir Yaminu'd- 
din Tughra’i, briefly Ibn-i Yamin (b. 685/1286 in Faryümad in Khurasan, d. there in 
769/1368). Having lost even the sole manuscript of his divdn during the struggle be- 
tween the Sarbadars and the Kurts in 743/1342, he was obliged to reconstruct it — the 
sum total of his literary output up to date - as well as he could from memory and with 
the aid of his friends. His strength lies in the ‘fragments’ (git‘a) with their matter-of- 
fact philosophical, ethical, and Süfi character. Among other things he here recom- 
mends diligence, independence, rural economy, but also renunciation of the world; 
and eventually he himself put all these admonitions into practice. As to the rest he is 
characterised by views so vague and flexible as to be contradictory. In this connection 
his gasidas reveal a strange morale, for — although he was actually the panegyrist of 
the Sarbadars, rulers of Sabzavàr, and incidentally malgré lui also of the Kurts (a 
dynasty in Herat) — he sings the praises of sixty-five different lords, whether or not 
they were worthy of such. Apparently he was driven to this by the political situation 
and by the miserable conditions under which he was obliged to live. That means that 
Ibn-i Yamin was a typical representative of his age.® His gasidas cannot be rated very 
highly, for they suffer from repetition and plagiarism. A Shi'ite by conviction, he be- _ 
longs to those who early on sang the praises of the Imams and Karbala. 

The country nobleman Jamàlu'd-din Salman Savaji (b. about 700/1300, d. 778/1376) 
was the last pre-Safavid panegyrist of repute. He eulogised the Jal@irids, but had not 
the slightest scruples about even praising en passant their conquerors of the moment. 
As he was the poet laureate and confident of the ruler, there were many who strove 
to win his favour. He soon gained fame by his playful handling of the hyper-artificial 
gasida (qasida-i magni") after the manner of the panegyrist Sayyid Dhv'l-fagàr Shirvani 

(d. 689/1290). This was an art that had long been admired and that was raised to an 
ever-increasing degree of perfection, especially in the 9th/15th century when even 
the work of Salmàn was cast into the shade. There is no doubt that compensation had 
to be sought for the lack of ideas and it was for this very reason that the principle of 
‘art for art’s sake’ was the more fervently pursued. Salman was particularly clever in 
his treatment of amphibology (ihám).*" But at the beginning of his poetical career all 
this was rather a kind of ostentation. Of greater literary value were the new themes 
and similes he invented. Nevertheless we can hear in his gasidas echoes of Kamalu'd- 
din Ismà*il, Zahir Faryabi, Anvari and even of the old Manichihri. In his ghazals one 
can recognise the masters of mysticism as his models. He composed hymns to the 
-glory of God, the Prophet and the Imams, particularly ‘Ali — whose praises had not 
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been sung to any great extent in Persia up till then — although on the other hand it 
cannot be said that Salmàn was a pronounced adherent of the Shi'a. Besides these 
and other lyrical poems that conform to the usual type he composed a Sdgi-ndma, 
‘Book of the Cup-bearer’, that may be accounted among the first of its kind, being 
even earlier than Hafiz’.* Then there is the romantic epic Jamshid u Khvarshid (written 
in 765/1361—2), a “re-striking of the old coin Khusrau u Shirin’ ® under another name, 
and the romantic tale Firág-nama, ‘The Book of Separation’, dating from 770/1368-9, 
written to console Sultan Uvays for the loss of his beloved; the separation was at first 
temporary but shortly after the reconciliation it became permanent when the beloved 
died. In taking a current topic as his theme Salman was one of the first to follow the 
example of Amir Khusrau. Broadly speaking his works give more evidence of culture 
than of genuine poetic inspiration. The praise traditionally bestowed upon him by 
Hafiz in his divdn is. based on verses falsely attributed to Hafiz, although the latter 
was certainly acquainted with Salmàn's work, and vice versa. Altogether their styles 
bear such a resemblance to one another that several of Salman's ghazals have found 
their way into Hafiz’ divan. Obscene verses (‘witticisms’) remind one of Sa‘di.”° ‘Ubayd 
Zakani reproached him with the femininity of his idiom, asserting that he must have 
written his verses for his wife! They nevertheless became good friends.”! 


F. THE LYRIC POET KAMAL KHUJANDI 
and his friend, later his ‘personal enemy’™, the mystic Moghribi 


Likewise in Tabriz, though somewhat later, there lived and died the poet and saint 
(according to a report"? Shaykhw'l-isláàm of Tabriz) Kamalu'd-din Mas'üd Khujandi 
(‘Shaykh Kamal’) (d. probably in 803/1400-1) and his friend Muhammad Shirin 
Maghribi (d. 809/1406-7). Khujandi's modest divdn slavishly follows the pantheistic 
current of Muhyi'd-din b. al-‘Arabi, the concept of vahdat-i vujüd, ‘unity of Being’, 
becoming the one sole theme, albeit with innumerable variations.” According to Jami” 
the lyrical poetry of Kamil is so strongly influenced by Hasan Dihlavi (d. 727/1327, see 
p. 259) that there were some who, though wrongly, accused him, Kamil, of plagiarism. 
While ‘A. A. Hikmat"* maintains that most of his ghazals presuppose a serious study 
of Sa‘di, Sidi?’ considers him abstruse, in contrast to Hafiz. This however, is in contra- 
diction to the sahl-i mumtani*, ‘inimitable facility’ which, as tradition will have it, was 
one of Kamal’s most characteristic features. The gentle writer of lyrics that was Kamal 
preferred light and flowing verse-metres, but on the other hand he made use of compli- 
cated rhymes and radifs. He was particularly fond of hyperbole and applied it in a 
manner perfectly in harmony with the emotional content. He left an unusually deep 
mark on the whole of the 9th/15th century.'? To his school belong not only Muham- 
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mad Shirin Maghribi, at first his companion, later his personal enemy, or Bisàti 
Samarqandi (p. 283), Hilali (p. 285) and many another, but also the Uzbek poets 
‘Ata, Lutfi and others who were living during the first half of the 15th century. It is 
they who demonstrate the intrinsic qualities of their master." Conversely Kamal 
Khujandi draws from the great poets of the past and from Hafiz, his contemporary, 
partly in passages reminiscent of their verses and partly in istigbdl (cf. p. 97). Maulavi 
fascinated him.°° I. S. Braginskiy?! draws attention to him, as well as to Hafiz and Nasir 
of Bukhara, as lyrical exponents of the protest against the ruling and ecclesiastical 
circles, an attitude very rare in one in such a high position as was the shaykhw l-islám. 
Yet it is explainable when one considers that in that very capacity the poet was able 
to gain a deeper insight into the manners, customs and morals of these classes. The 
attitude of revolt and to an equal extent the folklore elements® in Kamàl's poetry 
account for its exceptionally great circulation among the Tajiks. Kamal’s ghazals (that 
usually consisted of seven verses, though often of six and sometimes only five), as 
I. S. Braginskiy points out, also resemble the folk-song in that the quantitative con- 
struction of the verses now and then gives the impression of the popular syllabic metre.5? 
His themes are generally centred around Love (ishq) under which, according to the 
same Soviet scholar**, he conceals "a grievance concerning the obligatory lack of 
personal liberty, a longing for life and a rapture inspired by all living things". But this 
can also be taken in the literal sense, for Kamal's greatness as a poet also lies in his 
masterly handling of love.95 According to the tadhkiras the mutual admiration between 
Hafiz and Kamàl was so deep that they exchanged their freshly-written ghazals with 
each other. 89 But Kamal differed from the poet of Shiraz in that he never sang the 
praises of those in power.?" He was the first of the contemporary poets to mention 
Hafiz by name D ! 


G. HAFIZ, THE GHAZAL AT ITS SUMMIT 


Our knowledge of the life of Hafiz®, the most famous of the ghazal-lyricists, was until 
recently based upon a few unauthenticated anecdotes, and in fact it seemed that no 
other records existed and that apart from the already familiar passages there was 
nothing new to be obtained from the divan. Latterly, however, research carried out by 
a number of Persian scholars such as ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khalkhali, Muhammad Mumm, 
Sa'id Nafisi, Qasim Ghani and Muhammad Qazvini™, has resulted in a number of 
excellent works, the final outcome of which — at any rate for the time being — may be 
seen in the studies of A. J. Arberry, Mary Boyce, R. Lescot, H. Ritter, H. R. Roemer, 
H. H. Schaeder and G. M. Wickens.” It may be said that thanks to them and to the 
acquisition of a more reliable edition of the text by ‘Abdw’r-Rahim Khalkhali and 
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Muhammad Qazvini our insight into the life and work of Hafiz has undergone a 
fundamental change, though we may still only be on the point of unravelling the 
knots! — Khvaja Shamsu'd-din Muhammad Hafiz was born round about 726/1325-26 | 
(Mu‘in; according to Ghani as early as 717/1317-8, while A.J. Arberry gives 
720/1320) * in Shiraz; there he lived, except for a brief intermission, and there he died 
in 792/1320.™ It is true that the town was spared from the Mongol storm, but since 
the rival princes and dynasties were perforce continuously bringing about changes of 
government, there was no question of an idyllic calm. Hafiz himself calls to mind the 
peaceful days under Shaykh Abü-Isháq Injü (743-54/1343-53). The latter was a patron 
of poets but as ruler he violated his agreements all too frequently and at the same time 
appeared enviably care-free! But finally he paid the penalty for his levity on the 
scaffold (757/1356) at the hand of Mubàrizu'd-din Muhammad (754-59/1353-8), the 
savage founder of the turbulent Muzaffarid dynasty. When this cruel tyrant and bigot- 
ed zealot was forcibly deposed by his sons, one of them, Jalàálu'd-din Abu'l-favàris 
Shah Shuja‘ (759-86/1358-85), took possession of the throne. His long reign was 
marked by incessant wars against his brother Mahmiid, Shah of Isfahan, and against 
his neighbours. This led to such upheavals that he was obliged to leave Shiraz for a 
time (765-67/1363-66). At first a liberally-minded man, he yet returned from exile as 
a conqueror with weapons in his hand; but eventually he had to surrender to the 
priesthood. Three rulers followed whose reigns were but of short duration. Then, how- 
ever, Timur came and interfered in their affairs, twice ravaging Fars and the surround- 
ing districts, terrorising the people by his cruelty and extirpating the Muzaffarids in 
Shiraz as well as in other places. Such stirring times could not fail to affect Hafiz as a 
citizen, and it would have been strange if, considering his relation to the court, where- 
by he was brought into close contact with these events, the poet had shown no reaction 
to the latter in his divan. It will presently be seen that the echoes to be found in Hafiz’ 
poetry are not confined to a few traditional specimens but that the whole of his divdn 
is, as it were, their sounding-board. 

The cultured milieu of Shiraz provided the poet with the opportunity for a good 
education. The direction taken by this education is evident from his title and also from 
his takhallus, Hafiz, viz. ‘he who knows the Koran by heart’, but even more so by the 
report that he wrote learned Arabistic and theological works in prose. (Some of these 
are even extant in his own hand-writing!95*) An autograph copy of the Khamsa of Amir 
Khusrau, preserved in Tashkent, confirms a later account of the poor material circum- 
stances under which Hafiz spent his youth.** G., M. Wickens, by means of a micro- 
Scopic analysis of one of the ghazals based on his focal theory (see p. 270), became 
convinced that Hafiz also knew Turkish. (Turkish was certainly not unknown at court, 
particularly as the Shah Shuja‘ was the son of a Turkish princess.) The brilliantly gifted 
young man later adopted the career of a Madrasa professor, as we are led to conclude 
from references in the divdn. He was popular at court and honoured by the friendship 
of Shah Shujà*, who was himself also a poet and at times even carried on his diplomatic 
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correspondence in verse D For a long time Hafiz basked in the favour of the princely 
benevolence which, as a dutiful courtier, he repaid by panegyrics; he would have had 
no reason to seek a like good fortune elsewhere had he not tasted the inconsistency 
of the moods and favours of his masters. While most of the tadhkiras agree that Hafiz 
fell into disfavour for a time, the d'rën reveals that the truth was worse than the legend. 
Round about the year 770/1368-9 the clerical clique contrived to influence Shah 
Shuja‘ to such an extent that the poet was forbidden to enter the court. Hafiz, spoilt 
as he was, complains in many of his ghazals of the unkindness of Fate, pleads for 
mercy and mediation but nowhere gives a clearer explanation of the actual cause of 
his fall. This degradation was not, as the tadhkiras would give us to suppose, of a 
temporary nature but was permanent; for although there were passing moments of 
reconciliation Hafiz did not regain his former privileged status. All this must have 
made his position in Shiraz so thoroughly distasteful to him that, as the divdn again 
discloses, he departed for Isfahan and in about 774-5/1372-4 turned his steps to 
Yazd. Finding no satisfaction there either — the avarice of the ruler of Yazd was in 
fact proverbial — he returned to Shiraz and renewed his supplications, imploring his 
patrons far and wide for assistance. These are the true facts of the case which led to 
the report that not even the most flattering invitations of foreign rulers were able to 
persuade him to leave his lovely native region, with its brook in Rukn-àbàd and the 
delightful Musalla with its cooling breezes. But once, it is said, did the poet go away, 
only to return immediately. Yet it is indisputable that in the meantime the ghazals of 
Hafiz have found their way into all the countries where Iranian culture has taken root. 
How he stood in relation to Shah Shuja* on his return from Yazd and subsequently 
until the latter's death cannot as yet be ascertained from the divan. Under Shah Shuja*s 
successor, Zaynu'l-Abidin (786-9/1384-7) he led a retired life, and also under Shah 
Yahya (789-90/1387-8). It was only under Shah Shujà* wd-din Mansür (790-9/1388— 
92), viz. towards the end of Hafiz’ life, that the poet was granted the rehabilitation 
he had so passionately longed for. 

Apart from a few ‘fragments’ (gif *a) and quatrains, two qasidas, two mathnavis (one 
of them being Sági-náma, ‘Book of the Cupbearer")??, Hafiz’ divdn consists solely of 
ghazals. Steps are being taken to obtain an authentic text. Although not even the 
edition prepared by Muhammad Qazvini and Qasim Ghani?” comes up to what might 
be expected of a critical elaboration, these scholars and their predecessors — especially 
*Abdu'r-Rahim Khalkhili — have nevertheless established the first hypotheses, thereby 
annulling many an earlier theory about the poet. For instance, most of the verses 
written in praise of individual poets have turned out to be spurious. Similarly the 
authenticity of hardly any of the ‘Shi‘ite’ verses is confirmed by the earliest manu- 
scripts, and any of them that remain should be subjected to a close scrutiny. (Whereas 
A. Krimskiy sees Hafiz as an avowed Shi‘ite, Muhammad Qazvini!?! is greatly dis- 
tressed at the probability of his having had Sunnite convictions — basing his suppo- 
sition on the fact that the Sunna was the official religion of Shiraz at that time.) First 
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and foremost, however, the editions mentioned have given us a deeper insight into 
Hafiz’ works, The problems that confront us today culminate in two closely connected 
points: the chronological order of the ghazals, and the question as to how in fact Hafiz’ 
ghazals are to be understood. These points are of fundamental importance in divan 
poetry in general and will be illustrated here in the light of their foremost exponent, 
though he is to a certain extent an exception, at any rate in relation to his panegyrism. 
In order to establish the chronological order, serious research has been carried on in 
recent years in Iran and elsewhere; and it must be admitted that important progress 
has been made which has led to the chronological determination of a considerable 
number of the poems. The philological-historical method made it possible to obtain 
more certain results than did purely psychological speculative considerations, which 
take concrete evidential facts into account to a far less extent (Mahmüd Hüman 
consciously opposed to Dr. Ghani; Karl Stolz, refuted by H. H. Schaeder!??). An all- 
embracing and perspicacious use of historical, stylistic and rhyme material did not, 
however, result solely in the establishment of the chronology but showed at the same 
time — at least in part - how Hafiz should be understood, namely literally or in a 
mystical allegorical sense. While the orient interpreted Hafiz in the mystical sense and, 
with few exceptions, still does so today, the west viewed him from the standpoint of a 
reality that practically ignored his mysticism altogether. And yet it may be observed 
that oriental conceptions were penetrating to the west through H. Wilberforce Clarke 
(1891) and Adalbert Merx (1893)1° just as, conversely, the realistic opinions of the 
west were beginning to gain ground in the modern east. But even the earliest period 
was not entirely devoid of realism if we may interpret the excellent purely philological 
(Turkish) commentary of the Bosnian Sidi (d. 1000/1591-92) in this light. The most 
recent investigations! prove above all that Hafiz was a court poet who sang the 
praises of the rulers and high-placed persons of Shiraz in the same way as did the 
others but that he nevertheless differed from the customary panegyrists in several re- 
spects. This characteristic attitude is already conditioned by the form: he employs the 
ghazal instead of the gasida, whereby the essence of this procedure is not to be sought 
in the smaller number of verses but in the reduction of the panegyric portion to one 
or two verses and in the use of the love and bacchantic elements in the ghazal to ex- 
press in poetry the relationship to the Honoured One (mamdiih) and to external events. 
Thence it follows that the interpretation of Hafiz has to consist in transposing the 
metaphors derived from the erotic and bacchantic convention of ghazals into a real 
environment: the ‘Beloved’ (ma‘shiiq) is the ‘Celebrated One’ (mamdiih). “Even if the 
poetry of Hafiz is not a poetical description of experience in the occidental sense, the 
experiences in the poet’s world penetrate nevertheless through the veil of the tradition- 
al form, sometimes only dimly, yet ... in many places clearly enough to make refer- 
ences to events and to persons quite recognisable, But if the circumstances of the poet’s 
life can be gathered from his work, why then should not the ideas expressed be taken 
at their face-value?"195 If it used to appear as though Hafiz’ lyrics reflected nothing of 
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contemporary events and as if only the peace of God and an infinite heavenly bliss 
hung permanently over Shiraz, the reason for this was twofold: insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the metaphors applied to public life and, on the other hand, sublimation on 
principle of all erotic and bacchantic elements into mystic allegory. As early as 1941 
H. Ritter? uttered a warning against this second modality (not only in relation to 
Hafiz but also in general) in the words “that on principle one should not consider as 
an allegory anything that cannot be confirmed, either by the ipsissima verba of the 
poet, or by the failure of other methods of explanation, as being irrefutably intended 
as such. Exegesis of allegory by foreign commentators, especially by those who trans- 
late the several expressions of love poetry in lexicon fashion into mystical-theological 
concepts, casts an impenetrable veil over the countenance of the poet, behind which 
his vital personal traits disappear for ever. This applies especially to those passages in 
which the poem touches on the personal emotional life of the poet." Muhammad 
Bahar?’ went still further; for in view of the current political convulsions, he holds 
the opinion that several of Sa‘di’s and Hafiz’ ghazals simply cry out that the wine, the 
Beloved, the commissioner of police (muhtasib) may not be understood otherwise than 
in a political sense. I. S. Braginskiy® goes even further still by asserting that in Hafiz 
he can feel the horrors of the period. There are of course, says Bahar, numerous other 
ghazals of Hafiz’ that require a literal and certainly not a mystical interpretation. They 
must be judged according to the symptoms, case for case; only the mystical verses are 
easily recognised and of these there do not appear to be very many. From the very 
beginning of Hafiz’ poetical career they were unacceptable at the voluptuous court of 
Abü-Isháq Injü. When later on Hafiz employed mysticism, either in images derived 
from Süfism or in complete thoughts, he did so mainly in order to give a mystical 
flavour to the whole and, by means of an explanation projected into mysticism, to 
gain an opportunity of escaping blame for his antinomies and blasphemies. During 
the first half of the reign of Shah Shuja‘ mystical tones are rare and only become more 
frequent when Hafiz falls into disgrace. But there too in the images drawn from mysti- 
cism we detect tricks of style rather than mysticism itself. If his protector cherishes a 
disposition for mysticism, it is in this direction that Hafiz tries to curry favour with 
him, as in the case of Shah Shuja?s Grand Vizier, Jalalu'd-din Türan-Shah (765-787/ 
1363-86). “Ainsi, de méme qu'il spiritualise le vin, Hafiz spiritualise l'amour. Il re- 
cherche, dans l'un et dans l'autre, beaucoup plus qu'un oubli passager ou qu'un frisson 
de la chair. Le premier agit sur lui à la facon d'un stimulant moral, il lui procure cette 
exaltation de l'àme qui seule permet de soulever par moment le voile des réalités ca- 
chées. Quant au second, il constitue, sous toutes ses formes et presque en lui-méme, 
l'idéal que se propose le poète au cours de sa vie terrestre; la voie que cette passion 
oblige à suivre, semée de peines autant que de joies, la farigat dont il est parlé dans 
le Divan, est la seule qui conduise à la pureté et au terme de laquelle on soit assuré 
de trouver la miséricorde divine. C'est là toute la mystique de Háfiz: elle n'est faite 
que de son culte de l'amour et du vin, et des termes dans lesquels il l'exprime."*? And 
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therein lies another characterisation of Hafiz. Yet it cannot be denied that some of the 
ghazals are composed entirely in the spirit of mysticism — concessions to the prevailing 
fashion, experiments knowing only a ‘today’ and no ‘tomorrow’, because they did not 
come naturally to Hafiz. 

R. Lescot!!? singled out a few of the cycles which on the one side run parallel with 
the changes in political life or with the relationship to political personages, and on the 
other are connected with private affairs, such as, for example, ‘The Poet in Disgrace’, 
Durr-Dàna, ‘The Pearl’, viz. the Beloved (of either sex), this second cycle forming part 
of a larger group, ‘The Distant Beloved’ (sex again unspecified). The limits of the two 
latter cycles are less clearly defined than those of the others, but of their existence there 
is no doubt. Few verses have been preserved from the earliest years of Hafiz’ life (a 
git‘a from the period of Mas'üd Injü dating from before 743/1343 is probably the 
earliest). Everywhere we find the familiar stock of motifs, the only variation being in 
the emphasis with regard to the predecessors and their mutual relationships in the 
course of the fifty years of Hafiz’ literary activity, as we have already seen in the sketch 
given of his ‘mysticism’. From beginning to end he sings of wine, the joy of life, love 
and friendship, because the inconstancy and the vanity of the world can be forgotten 
only in these enjoyments. One should be content with little, a life of concentration is 
then all the sweeter. Pious verses alternate with scepticism, with heresies and even with 
slander. Hafiz attacks the shaykhs, the Süfis of the Orders, hypocrites, zealots, preach- 
ers, professors at the Madrasas, the priesthood and the conniving police, for he ob- 
serves and experiences in their conduct and deeds nothing but lies, hypocrisy, formal- 
ism, intrigues and stupidity. Hafiz drinks wine and frees himself from the strict letter 
of the canon, but openly acknowledges his actions. As if the God of the Church were 
only there to mercifully forgive the sins He himself had preordained. This sounds like 
an echo of the thoughts of ‘Omar Khayyam, only with this difference, that Hafiz does 
not stray into nihilism; for despite all he believes in God and honours the Koran — 
reason alone is not sufficient to explain the riddle of our existence, its beginning and 
its end. Is it not better to enjoy the pleasures of this world now than to resign oneself 
to the hope of unknown delights in the world to come? And his whole life long these 
questions never ceased to cause him anxiety and agitation. While it may appear that 
with increasing age he shows indications of piety and good resolutions, there are from 
the same period other poems immediately following on the first category that demon- 
strate the frailty of human intention and the transitory nature of piety. All in all, Hafiz 
never ceases to proclaim rindi, a philosophy of life that had been developing ever since 
the second. half of the sth/11th century, largely thanks to the Qalandari dervishes: 
under the fundamental assumption of ‘goodness of heart’ (fīibw l-qalb), the shari‘a (the 
canonical law of Islam) is only valid within certain limits. One may even disregard 
it altogether and drink wine as a symbol of contempt for the world and the law, even 
boasting about it!!! just as if a kind of drunkards’ order had been established as a rival 
to the Süfi Order, with a pir-i mughdn, ‘chief of the Magi’, at its head. In this sense 
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Hafiz, like ‘Attar, lets the pir go straight from the mosque to the wine tavern, the Sifi 
all at once detests the khirga, ‘cowl’, and pawns it at the inn; mention is made of the 
ceremonial of a drunkards’ order, etc. But what characterises Hafiz is his mental lu- 
cidity and the disarming optimism that permeates all his work (3 

In this connection it would not be right to overlook the opinion of a Soviet expert. 
I. S. Braginskiy™* lays stress on Hafiz’ criticism of society and his revolt against social 
customs, for it is in just such a critical verse that we find the true meaning and the real 
object of a ghazal. He interprets Hafiz’ love poetry in similar fashion: real human love 
with a humane tendency is opposed to the recognised ideology. It is the longing for 
personal liberty, for life, for enthusiasm for every living thing; it is the release from 
compulsory service under temporal and spiritual rulers. Yet the bacchic poetry of 

Hafiz is marked even more strongly by a spirit of rebellion; the ‘vagrant’ (rind) rep- 
resents the personification of his imagined heroism. Thus Braginskiy. 

. There can be no doubt that in spite of all the mystical camouflage the ancients 
rightly scented the infidel in Hafiz. This is attested by the anecdotes concerning the 
refusal of a ritual funeral and the threatened destruction of his grave under the Safavids. 
These accounts were certainly invented, though in essence founded on truth. No less 
significant is the euphemism of the assiduous Jami**, who lived soon after, to the 
effect that it was impossible to ascertain to which Order Hafiz did belong. But the 
extraordinary beauty of his verse had such a powerful effect that neither the Süfis nor 
the pious were willing to yield him up, and both begrudged him to the freethinkers. 
The customary interpretation, in conjunction with Safavid hypocrisy, made him out 
to be a perfect man of God and a saint, so that Sunnites and Shr'ites alike were able 
to accept him without having to expose themselves. They named him Jisdnw’l-ghayb, 
‘the tongue of secrets'!!5, referring to his alleged mysticism. Others take this expres- 
sion to mean that his verses are free from artificialities!! or that his divdn, like the 
sacred Koran, can be consulted to interprete the future."" But these explanations are 
more ingenious than plausible. Some of his verses are obviously duplicates of verses 
taken from the divans of his forerunners or contemporaries.!!? Hafiz did not invent his 
material but managed nonetheless within the limits imposed by the conventional stock 
to give expression to a criticism of the period and of society, as well as to his feelings 
and needs; he understood the art of panegyrism and did all this in the highest per- 
fection of form with the media common to lyrical ghazal poetry. Every verse is a true 
masterpiece in miniature, from whatever viewpoint one regards it. His thoughts are 
aphoristically concentrated, elegantly pointed, his style fittingly embellished with tropes 
and figures!!*, often — though not always — simple and natural, in fact a song containing 
numerous idioms taken from colloquial language, always however with charm and a 
personal touch!” that reflects the poet's inner life and his relation to the world at 
Large 18 From olden times the opinion had taken root both in east and west that 
Hafiz’ ghazal was disconnected and that it lacked logical continuity. The first scholar 
to express a divergent view, namely his conviction that it possessed unity of thought, 
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was Friedrich Veit (1908), followed later and more emphatically by H. H. Schaeder 
(1942). R. Lescot (1944)!? came to the same conclusion: “Pour ne s'attacher qu'au 
sens logique du texte, la plupart des piéces du Divan apparaissent comme admirable- 
ment construites. Tout s'y enchaîne avec une perfection rarement égalée ... Tout poème 
de Hafiz comporte donc un fil directeur qui commande le sens, amoureux, mystique 
ou bacchique, qu'il convient d'accorder à chacun des vers qui le composent. Lorsqu'on 
éprouve des difficultés à dégager cette idée maitresse, c'est presque toujours que l'or- 
donnance de la piéce a été dérangée par un copiste négligent, ou encore que l'on 
commet quelque faute d'interprétation." Surely a more radical reversal in the esti- 
mation of a poet is hardly conceivable! 

A. J. Arberry!?? also pleads the coherence of the ghazals, but in a manner different 
from that of R. Lescot. To him Hafiz’ ghazal is an artistic unity consisting of a combi- 
nation of conventional subjects, in word and sound analogous to Iranian mosaics or 
miniatures. The mono-thematic principle of the ghazal reached the summit of per- 
fection in Sa‘di. Hafiz increased the number of themes to two or even more, gathering 
them it is true from the traditional inventory. As a young man he still followed in the 
wake of Sa‘di, giving as yet no utterance to his subsequent philosophy but standing 
firmly rooted in reality and not providing the subjects of Love and Wine with a subtle 
undertone of Soft allegory. Though the mature Hafiz no longer adhered to the mono- 
thematic principle, this only meant a break with tradition and in no case destroyed the 
artistic unity of the poem — quite the contrary — for he wove the themes in and out of 
one another as in counterpoint and constructed ‘thematic patterns’, thereby faithfully 
following a course parallel to the masters of the Iranian miniature and mosaic. His 
philosophy is ‘doctrine of unreason’: ignoramus, ignorabimus. Events teach him that 
it is impossible to believe in a ‘rational universe’ and lead him to a pessimistic esti- 
mation of the individual purpose in life, an estimation which for that very reason is 
hedonistic only in appearance. Yet in spite of all he regards with a clear mind and 
even indifference the confused and irrational world in which Fate has placed him. — The 
third and last period in the poet’s development is characterised, according to A. J. 
Arberry, by a growing austerity of style together with a tendency, that increased as 
time went on, to obscurity and allusions. G. M. Wickens! rightly points out that the 
western conception of the unity of a poem may not be confused with that of the east, 
and that in the ghazal the dramatic impetus is entirely absent. He amplifies Arberry’s 
idea of counterpoint in the themes by introducing the image of radiation and demon- 
strates the astounding technique by which Hafiz as it were brings into focus the rays 
issuing from the words and pictures within the framework of the selected themes. It 
may indeed be true that the theory of the focal themes is more in sympathy with the 
Iranian mentality than with the general European demand for logical combination and 
a dramatic climax in the poem. In this way too the fluctuating arrangement of the 
single verses in the ghazal may perhaps be explained. But a further elucidation will re- 
quire more detailed research, not only in relation to Hafiz but to all the main exponents 
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of this form — an unusually promising and gratifying object for future scholars and in- 
vestigators. 

In conjunction with his study of Goethe's West-dstlicher Divan, among other subjects, 
the late H. H. Schaeder!?5, a brilliant scholar, made a thorough examination of the 
problems surrounding Hafiz. He was presumably familiar with the opinion of H. Ritter ` 
quoted above, which is all the more reason why his point of view should not be ignored. 
He draws a distinction between firstly “verses in which Love, Wine and Spring are 
celebrated in words belonging to profane poetry, then those dealing with religious, 
ethical and mystical things wherein he introduces words from the technical language of 
theologians and mystics, and finally — and these are the most important and most 
characteristic of Hafiz — those in which the profane and the sacred, terrestrial and 
celestial love, sensuality and spirit are intermingled. The question — which since Goethe 
is or should no longer be a question — amounts to whether the verses in the first and 
third categories are to be understood according to the then prevailing meaning of the 
words or are first to be ‘translated’ in such a way that by ‘friend’ the attainment of 
mystical unity is everywhere to be understood, and by ‘wine’, mystical knowledge. 
Seen in this light, the question answers itself.” “The main thing now is to recognize 
that religious and especially mystical motifs were introduced by the poet in this ap- 
parently playful and ingenious manner for purposes of style and that in fact this was 
perhaps the conception of style that was dominant in him. It becomes dimmed and 
destroyed when the balance it has established between the two spheres, the sensual and 
the metaphysical, is disturbed i in favour of one of the two elements.” l 


H. HAFIZ’ ENVIRONMENT IN SHIRAZ 
Imád. The Satirists: ‘Ubayd-i Zakdni, Busháq, (later on) Qari. 
Echoes of Hafiz in Transoxania: Nasir, Ismat 


Hafiz’ environment was by no means tranquil; indeed Shiraz, his birthplace, experi- 
enced many a political revolution from which it suffered deeply. Especially in the latter 
half of the 8th/14th century there were often stormy periods which however never 
seriously endangered the rich cultural life and the ancient tradition. As already stated, 
these parts of the country were hardly affected by the Mongol invasion. Thus we find 
in Shiraz older and younger generations of eminent scholars, men of letters and poets, 
with whom Hafiz must naturally have entertained more or less cordial relations. Not 
only Rukn-ábad and Musallà but also these ties of friendship account for Hafiz’ love 
towards his native town. He had admirers far and wide — everywhere where Persian 
culture and language had spread. Yet for his part too he knew how to appreciate the 
contemporary poets, not to mention the older masters such as Sa*di. This is incon- 
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testably proved by the numerous motifs from their divans used by Hafiz in varying 
rhetorical combinations and the no less EE ‘parallels’ (istigbal, Turkish nazire) 
to their ghazals (see p. 97). 

He must of course also have had adversaries, rivals and enemies. Among them, so 
far as the testimony of some of the tadhkiras can be trusted, was Khvaja 'Imadu'd-din 
Faqih of Kirman (d. 773/1371-2)?5, the head of the local monastery. He was a pane- 
gyrist of the Muzaffarids, a writer of lyrics and in addition the author of five Süfi 
mathnavis, the first of which is the delightful Mahabbat-náma-i sáhib-dilàn, "The Book 
of Love of the Pure in Heart’, dating from 722/1322. His ghazal style is that of Khvaji, 
i.e. the same employed by Hafiz, Salman, and Kamal. It is therefore not surprising 
that, in spite of the existing hostility - and this may be taken for granted in view of 
*Imád's position as jurist and head of the monastery — Hafiz’ divdn shows many points 
of resemblance with “Imad. This does not necessarily imply a direct relationship be- 
tween the latter and Hafiz, for the possibility of common sources — Salman, Kamal 
and others — would be sufficient explanation. 

In the case of Khvaja Nizamu'd-din ‘Ubaydwllah, in brief ‘Ubayd-i Zakani of 
Qazvin, a scion of a distinguished family of Arab descent, it is true that there is no 
record of his having been in any way associated with Hafiz, but the fact that a man 
of his individuality (d. 772/1371) lived and worked for a time at the same court as 
Hafiz in Shiraz surely justifies such an assumption. Probably Hafiz was even influenced 
by the satirical tone of Zákàni.!?? For the latter's attitude was just the reverse of Hafiz’ 
serious world of thought. It must also be remarked that if there is any one in Persian 
literature who can really be termed a satirist, then it is he — the Iranian P. Aretino. 
Hafiz too was critical, but only of those of the same class at himself, whereas Zakani 
- unlike the sensitive lyric poet — persecuted everyone by giving free play to mockery 
and ridicule, sometimes even venturing as far as crudeness and obscenity. Notwith- 
standing that, however, works such as Akhldqu’l-ashrdf, ‘Ethics of Nobles’, and others, 
however modest their proportions, place their author in the foremost ranks. Their high 
artistic value is incontestable and from both sociological and folkloristic points of view 
they are unparalleled. Verses in Arabic testify to Zakani’s thorough education. As well 
as a number of frolicsome anecdotes in Persian and Arabic he wrote more serious 
things, e.g. ‘Ushshdg-ndma, ‘The Book of Lovers’, and panegyrical gasidas. ‘Ushshdq- 
náma is a mathnavi containing more than 700 couplets with ghazal insertions (see p. 
213). It dates from the year 751/1350—51. It is evidently inspired by the mathnavi of 
the same name by ‘Iraqi (p. 255), but in contrast to the latter is written in a mundane 
mood: we find the customary amorous yearning, finally the visit of the Beloved to the 
Lover (the poet), separation and thenceforth only yearning for evermore. But the 
burden of his works lies in his unequivocal censure of the social order. In the ‘Ethics 
of Nobles’ he compares the ‘ancient’ moral ideals with morality as it really was. Jokes, 
humour, sarcasm and censure are the instruments he uses. Minute, but pithy are the 
Ta‘rifat, ‘Definitions’, where with a single appropriate word or in a short phrase he 
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lays his finger on the characteristic shortcomings of each class. As far as up-to-dateness 
and aesthetic qualities are concerned the verse and prose of Zakani have not suffered 
from the ravages of time. They are extremely valuable poetical documents for obtaining 
a closer acquaintance with the Iran of that period. Like Hafiz he envelops the pre- 
carious passages in Safi terminology. How deeply he was rooted in the minds of the 
people is evident from his semi-satirical, semi-comical miniature epic poem Mish u 
gurba, ‘Mouse and Cat’, that probably had a highly political significance.!*? This work 
is still being widely read in primitive lithographs today. — Less attention has been ac- 
corded to his lyric poetry which, though comparatively small in bulk (qasidas, ghazals 
and comic poems - in all about 3500 couplets), are most fascinating and in surprising 
contrast to the majority of Zakani’s works. These poems are worthy of attention not 
only on their own account but also because here the author obviously bridges the gap 
between Sa‘di and Hafiz and introduces new elements into the ghazal that certainly 
influences his younger contemporary, who moved in the same court circle.’ A. J, 
Arberry shows that Hafiz’ ‘doctrine of unreason’ (see p. 270) is to be found already 
fully developed in Zàkàni, likewise his ‘carpe diem’ and evidently also his satirical 
innuendoes. Zakani’s ghazals do not as a rule exceed seven distichs in length. 

One might be inclined to think that the element of ridicule could play no part in 
the works of Bushàq al-At‘ima, ‘Foods’, whose real name was Fakhru'd-din Ahmad 
Hallàj, *wool-carder', a somewhat younger contemporary (d. 827/1424 or 830/1427 or 
860/1456) of Zakàni's and likewise from Shiraz. At a superficial glance he is no more 
than a simple humorist, whose peculiarity consists in including one or another term 
from the rich culinary vocabulary of Iran into each of his verses, no matter what liter- 
ary form he happens to be engaged in. Thus the whole of his divdn is devoted to the 
subject of food — the Jos. de Berchoux of Iran.! Though his divdn was published 
several times, it was received so far as we know with a minimum of interest. Food and 
humour were not considered worthy to dwell under the roof of Persian literature. Yet 
I doubt whether Busháq was guided by gastronomy alone. In the first place his work 
is a protest against the colourless species of Persian poetry prevalent at the time and 
which our poet ridiculed in his parodies on the leading poets. But its significance lies 
deeper: Busháq makes fun of the lofty character of the classical literature together 
with the high-flown flattery of the rulers and the never-ending transcendental medi- 
tation,!3? 

There is still a third member of this group, namely Nizamu'd-din Mahmid Qari of 
Yazd, who lived during the second half of the 9th/15th century!*?, and whose works 
may be described as a decoction from Bushaq. The fact that his divan is on the subject 
of clothes and not of food is immaterial. For the rest, excepting the question of his 
poetical talent, the foregoing may be repeated. He enhances the comic effect, as does 
Bushaq, by introducing dialect here and there ( fahlaviyyat, shirdziyyát). Ys it possible 
that political factors played a part in such cases? 

In substance, though not in style, a resemblance to Hafiz can be found in his con- 
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temporaries Nasir (d. 779/1377-8), a friend of Salman Savaji, and Khvaja ‘Ismat (d. 
829/1425-6 or 840/1436—7), both of whom came from Bukhara. Their bold protests 
prove that the voice of Hafiz did not fade away into the void, in as much as it is 
not to be regarded as an expression of the spirit of the times. ‘Ismat, one of the pane- 
gyrists of Timir and court poet of Sultan Khalil, beseeches God at the end of his life 
for forgiveness for the poetry he has written. In the ghazal he follows in the train of 
Amir Khusrau. 
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IX. TIMUR AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


A. CULTURAL AND LITERARY LIFE 


A new scourge for the country now appears on the scene in the person of the formi- 
dable warrior Timür (b. 736/1336; in power 771-807/1370-1405). He was a Moslem 
who, solely for political reasons, feigned subservience to the theologians and 
Safi Shaykhs. It may have been with Timür in mind that Hafiz coined the phrase 
sufi-i dajjdl-fi'l-i mulhid-shakl, *Süfi with the deeds of the anti-Christ and in the shape 
of an infidel”, for in bestial cruelty Timür even managed to outdo the Mongols of 
unhappy memory. He spoke Turkish and Mongolian, knew Persian but no Arabic. 
On his military campaigns he had Persian books read aloud to him, but for the rest 
he must be regarded as a primitive being. It would be impossible to explain his be- 
haviour otherwise than by the assumption that he succeeded in winning over the popu- 
lation of Transoxania because his aims and means suited it: Transoxania most proba- 
bly sanctioned his attempts to bring about the political unification of a dismembered 
Iran mainly by means of plundering expeditions. While the southern regions had on 
the whole been spared the Mongol storm, the whole of Iran now fell a prey to Timür. 
All the regional dynasties into which post-II-Khan Persia had been split up were now ` 
swept away. Whether or not they deserved credit for promoting culture, either in their 

own kingdoms or in Iran as a whole, was immaterial. The old country of the 

Samanids once again came to the fore, this time with Samarkand, the town so dear - 
to the Amir, as metropolis. There too the gravitational centre of cultural activity was 

transferred — for the most part automatically but in some cases by force, such as when ` 
Timür ordered craftsmen and artists from Fars and Iraq to settle there — an ancient 

oriental custom of which the Sasanians had already made use.? The new glory of 

Samarkand and Bukhara is echoed in the well-known verse of Hafiz’: 
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If that unkindly Shiraz Turk would take my heart within her hand ` 
I'd give Bukhara for the mole upon her cheek, or Samarkand! 
(trans. E. G. Browne) 


Samarkand also flourished under the progressive rule of Ulugh-beg, a scholar on the 
throne (850-3/1447-9). As governor of Turkestan he had already done much to 
further the development of the town. Besides encouraging the fine arts, he turned his 
attention to astronomy and mathematics, these being independent of religion and 
nationality. But his success was only temporary ; ultimately the winner turned out to 
be Khvaja Ahrar “who stood at the head of the Central Asian dervishes and of the 
religious opposition to Ulugh-beg and his system of government".? At this time too 
we witness the rise of Herat, for the clerical Sultan Shàh-rukh (807—50/1405-47), who 
after a brief struggle became the successor to Timür and was both politically and 
culturally a mediocre personality, had made the town his residence. Under Sultan 
Husayn Báyqarà (872-911/1468-1506) Herat became in fact the centre of the newly- 
revived Persian culture, although after the death of Shah-rukh, who had held together 
Timür's heritage as well as he could, Iran disintegrated altogether. In the east the 
Timurids were quarrelling among themselves, a direct consequence of the curious poli- 
cy of Shah-rukh that consisted of dividing the fiefs among his sons and grandsons. In 
the west there appeared the Turkoman Qara-Qoyunlu, "Those of the Black Sheep' 
(totem), who were soon succeeded by a related tribe, the Aq-Qoyunlu, ‘Those of the 
White Sheep’. The situation can now be described as a struggle between separatist 
feudal forces against any progressive attempt to assemble the various districts into one 
great, even though feudal, domain. The rulers certainly strove to uphold their military 
authority, but they did not possess Timiir’s genius and energy, although it is true that 
the latter was more of a warrior and conqueror than the founder of a state. The tempo- 
rary cessation of hostilities increased their riches at the expense of the agricultural and 
artisan classes, who are always the ones to suffer in peace as well as in war. The small 
land-owners groaned under the taxes levied by the central government as well as under 
the tributes and dues imposed by their feudal lords. Together with the manual workers 
they were obliged to do forced labour on the building of canals, fortifications, courts, 
mosques, etc. None of these burdens weighed on the large property owners, in particu- 
lar the numerous Timurid families. Neither did they hit the members of the court, the 
Sayyids or the higher ranks of the priesthood, with the result that these classes alone 
were able to enjoy the whole of the common revenue and the power. Religious ferment 
can only serve to cloak the dissatisfaction and misery of the people — it is the fitting 
form of revolt on the part of the unpropertied against the propertied and of the op- 
pressed against the oppressors. But it must be admitted that some of the Timurids did 
not spend their wealth on pleasure only but that they also devoted it to cultural objects. 
This action reached its culmination in the Herat of Husayn.* We refer to the minor 
forms of art, particularly bibliophilism, to the Herat school of poets represented by the 
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great Jami (d. 898/1492) and Husayn’s famous vizier, the noble philanthropist, maece- 
nas and patron of every form of beauty, Mir ‘Ali-Shir Nava’i (d. 906/1501), though he 
did not always see eye to eye with his master. Jami’s brilliance lies in the field of 
Persian, Nava’i — a man supremely conscious of his Turkish origin — shone in that of 
the Chaghatay language (‘ancient Uzbek’)5, the importance of which, thanks to the 
patronage of the cultured Chaghatay nobility, was on the increase.? Even the court of 
Shiraz had its Turkish poets. We must not omit to mention one of the most cultured 
bibliophiles, namely Baysunghur (d. 837/1433), the son of Shah-rukh, because it was 
under his patronage that, among other things, the vulgata of the Sháh-náma was pro- 
duced (Muh. Qazvini’ however is doubtful about this). Now that the development of 
culture in Herat began to take a different course from that in Samarkand, the exact 
sciences became neglected. As far as the humanities are concerned, mention should be 
made ofthe histories written by such men as Hafiz-i Abrü, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq Samarqandi, 
Mirkhvand, Khvandamir and others. It is thanks to the Timurids that Persian culture 
and the Persian language gained a still firmer footing in India as a consequence of the 
founding of the Mogul empire, which was established in Delhi by the Timurid Babur 
(932-7/1525-30), though only after the extinction of the dynasty in the homeland. This 
was the same Babur who made a lasting name for himself as a Chaghatay writer by his 
memoirs. He was succeeded by a line of rulers all of whom bore a similar attitude 
towards the spirit of Iranian culture. 

The 15th century, the age of the Timurids, gives no great cause for satisfaction if ` 
one considers the disproportion between the quantity of literary works that appeared 
and their quality. It is hardly possible to assume that in such stormy and restless times 
the wounds inflicted by the Mongols and renewed by Timür would heal rapidly. The 
historiography of this epoch is not to be compared with the masterpieces of the previ- 
ous century and the poetry degenerates into the decadent cult of an affected artificiali- 
ty. The growing importance of the middle class of the population explains why the 
action radius and the range of the poetry did not become narrowed down to the point 
of exclusiveness but that, on the contrary, an active and passive participation in the art 
of poetry is to be witnessed among all classes, with the exception of the agricultural 
population. In place of the panegyric qasida which had faded away at the same time 
as the last remnants of the Iranian feudal nobility — destroyed by the Mongol catastro- 
phe - there now appears the philosophical gasida which, though already introduced 
by Nasir-i Khusrau (see p. 189), had had but little success with the following gener- 
ations on account of his Isma‘ilitic way of thinking. The meditative gasida was later 
adopted by the brilliant poet Khäqänī (see p. 207) whose art had just then reached a 
dazzling height. The Timurid era was one of literary gourmets in high social positions 
who set more store by a refined artificiality than by eulogism. The poets in Herat, Ahli 
of Shiraz (d. 942/1535-6) for instance, were able to continue on the lines of the gasida- 
i maşnū‘ of Salman Savaji (d. 778/1376, see p. 261), but they surpassed the latter in 
breakneck acrobatic tricks. Vahmi's qasida in honour of the marriage of the Indian 
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prince Dara Shiküh (1043/1633-—4) proves that, in the era of the Great Moguls too, 
linguistical jugglery was not despised. 

Compared with the philosophical gasida the content of these poems became a prey 
to the technique. In fact this period is chiefly characterised by a disregard of the 
substance in favour of the form. Ghazals, strictly limited as to theme, were composed 
almost according to prescription; chronograms (ta’rikh) and letter- or word-riddles 
(mu‘ammd, logogriphs) enjoyed great popularity and were cultivated extensively, the 
two latter being held in as high esteem as though they belonged to the most valuable 
species of poetry. In face of such rivals the gasida was obliged to be content with a 
humbler place in every divdn. 

The Soviet scholar I. Braginskiy® rejects the theory that the importance of the pane- 
gyric qasida diminished from the Mongol period onwards because the Mongol lords 
did not understand the language, while on the other hand that of the ghazal increased. 
He rejects this explanation as being merely conjunctural and for the rest points to a 
figure like Salman Sávaji whose work contradicts the foregoing hypothesis. He con- 
siders the root of this change to lie in the protest of the urban classes, whose special 
instrument he considers to have been the ghazal. It was hard for the population of the 
towns to endure the violent seizure by the rulers of their private property and produce, 
for it was just this that was bound to hamper the most industrious and culturally most 
highstanding section of mediaeval society in its development. Freedom in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, economic independence, the limitation of feudal arbitrariness — 
these were the most pressing demands in the towns. Ideologically this protestation was 
given expression in the cult of freedom, personal autonomy, the proclamation of the 
right to happiness in life, and free thinking. All this was expressed in the ghazal by 
such paragons as Hafiz, Kamal of Khujand, Nasir of Bukhara and others as the ‘edu- 
cated’ form of protest, and indeed expressed so well that the motifs of protestation and 
humanism grew into an intrinsic part of the ghazal and gradually came to form the 
standard pattern. Thus Braginskiy. 

A. Mirzoyev calls attention to a very important feature of the ghazal at that time 
by demonstrating that the concrete treatment of the contents in Bina'i's ghazal poetry 
(p. 497) leads to an enhanced coherence of the verses in the poem as a whole. This is 
also one of the distinctive features of Jami, Nava't (‘Fani’) etc. and particularly of 
Sayfi Bukhàri'i. In the opinion of the eminent Tajik critic, who shows that the splitting 
up of the content of the ghazal is one of the characteristics of the development of this 
form®, the increasing coherence may not be regarded as a sign of decadence in the 
lyricism of the ghazal. A proof of this is that the philosophical, ethical, meditative and 
anti-feudal thematic material experiences a parallel enrichment, thus the ghazal under- 
goes a further development that is continued in the works of important poets of the 
16th and 17th centuries, among them being Sayyid Nasafi (see p. 509).?° 

Occasionally we find attempts being made to compose several divans, since a single 
one was not considered sufficient. The romantic epic, fairly characteristic of this epoch, 
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is also saturated with superfluous affectation. Katibi Turshizi (d. 838-9/1434-6) com- 
posed a mathnavi Dah bab, "Ten Chapters’, also called Tajnisát, ‘Homonyms’, through- 
out which the rhymes end in homonyms; another mathnavi by the same poet can be 
read in two metres at the same time. A hundred years later Ahli of Shiraz even sur- 
passes him (see p. 281). 

Accordingly we see an unusual increase in the formal elements, presumably for the 
purpose of concealing lack of originality and poverty of thought. Conventionality pre- 
dominates both in the application of subjective standards to everything and in the 
purpose pursued. To this it may be added that in times of terror a tendency towards 
mysticism is nothing new in Persian literature. What is now new is a deeper absorption 
in allegory, which dominates both lyric poetry and the romantic epic. These allegories 
however are not bold Sifi conceptions but pantheistic ideas brought down to the level 
of the orthodox Sunna or Shi'a. 

Although ancient literary tradition is still held in high honour, the Khamsa of an 
Amir Khusrau is preferred to that of Nizami. Here again is an example of the de- 
generation of thought and of the decadent taste of the period, which was incapable 
of rightly comprehending the art of Nizami, this unique master, and his philosophical 
and social opinions, The influence of the Indian poet is especially evident in short 
versified tales of which, in point of fact, he was the creator. His ghazal proved attractive 
to a large number of the Iranian poets. The ‘Indian’ style takes root in Herat" 

Prose-writings on the Prophet, his family and his companions enjoyed popularity 
at this time. They were obviously written at the instigation of Navi, as for example 
Jami’s Shaváhidwn-nubuvva, ‘Witnesses of Muhammad's Prophetic Mission’, etc" 

The picture of an animated, eventful life of creativity may be completed by reference 
to the criticism passed by the members at the sessions of the numerous literary circles 
that were in existence at this time. 


B. LYRIC AND EPIC POETRY UNDER 
THE TIMURIDS 


Of the lyric poets brief mention must at least be made of the following: the flowery 
and extremely affected Khvaja "Tomat of Bukhara (see p. 274) and his pupil Bisati of 
Samarkand (d. 815/1412-3), who even ventured to enter into competition with the 
old Kamal Khujandi (see p. 262); Shah Ni‘matu’llah Vali (d. 834/1431) — from the 
8th/14th century onwards the saints were called ‘Shāh’! — Sayyid of Aleppo, the 
famous founder of an Order, author of more then 300 Arabic and Persian treatises 
on mystical subjects; for the rest he was a mediocre, dull poet with distinct pantheistic 
leanings in the manner of Maghribi. Resembling him there is his friend, the Azerbayjan 
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saint Shah Qasimu’l-anvar (d. 837/1433-4), who was suspected of sympathising with 
the Safavid party as well as of Hurifi heresy (Jami! maintains that the disciples of 
Qasim scorned the customs of Islam and proclaimed a kind of communism). Among | 
other things he wrote the mathnavi Aniswl-‘arifin, "The Mystics’ Companion’, an ex- 
planation of Süfi terminology. Amir Shahi of Sabzavàr (d. 857/1453), a descendant.of 
the democratic Sarbadars, was a composer of such melodious verses that even the 
Ottoman Sultán Selim I (1512-20)75 imitated him; then there was the highly esteemed 
Asafi of Herat (d. 923/1517); Kamalu'd-din Binà'i (Banna'i) of Herat (see P. 497). 
who was put to death on account of his Sunnite convictions in 918/1512-3, was the 
same type of poet as Hafiz and further the author of a romantic epic entitled Bahram 
u Bihrüz or Bágh-i Iram, ‘The Garden of Iram’, a story consisting of some 5000 verses 
in which, among other things, he expounds his social and ethical views1*; he was also 
a historian. “‘Ali Shir Nav@i depicts Binz"? as an exceptionally clever and cultured 
man, thoroughly adept in all branches of learning but very arrogant and suspicious. 
As a consequence he is said to have been almost reduced to poverty.” !* He contrived 
to quarrel with Nava’i on two. occasions.. 

There was a whole series of poets who strove to acquire fame by composing a 
khamsa, but they seldom got further than writing one or two poems. The fact that so 
few of these have been preserved — and even then often in single copies — undoubtedly 
goes to prove their weakness. We must moreover remember that the harvest of epical 
works surpasses that of the lyrical in quality. More numerous and at the same time 
more successful are the poetical tales of smaller compass. Katibi Turshizi, already 
mentioned above, stayed in several towns and courts and tried his hand at both genres: 
of his khamsa he seems only to have composed Gulshan-i abrár, ‘Flower-garden of the 
Saints", and Layli u Majnün, but there are a few works of his in existence, among them 
being Si-nàma, ‘Thirty Letters’, an oriental analogy to Ovid's Heroides.!* One con- 
tinually comes across play on words and ideas. Nava’i!® regards him, together with 
Amir Shahi (d. 857/1453), as the greatest master of the ghazal in the 9th/15th century. 

In the Hál-náma, ‘Book of Ecstasy’, ‘Arifi of Herat (d. about 853/1449) depicts the 
tragic passion of a dervish for a prince and at the same time symbolises the relationship 
between them by the ball and the mallet (Gay u Chaugán, as the poem is generally 
called) in the game of polo that the prince was fond of playing. The quarrelling-song 
(tenzon) ‘Earth and Heaven’, contained in the introduction, is particularly beautiful. 
Jami considers it the best of ‘Arif'i’s mathnavis, symbolising as it does languishing love 
and boundless cruelty.?? The advantage it possesses in containing a new theme is how- 
ever prejudiced by the inclusion of insertions, verbosity and extravagance. ™ 

The charming allegory Husn u dil, ‘Beauty and Heart’, was received with eager en- 
thusiasm both at home and in Turkey. It was composed by Fattahi (whose real name 
was Muhammad Yahya b. Sibak of Nishapur, d. 852/1448—9) and is actually a short 
summary of the long allegorical epic Dastir-i ‘Ushshdq, ‘Handbook for Lovers’ dating 
from 840/1436—7. It is a semi-psychological, semi-symbolical work of fiction and is 
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written in easily comprehended prose, interspersed with verse. It deals with the most 
profound problems of mysticism by personifying parts of the human body and various 
human qualities, a true "Index of the Methaphorical Language of Oriental Erotics". ?? 
He earned even greater renown by his Shabistán-i khiyál, ‘Bedchamber of Phantasy’, 
viz. Shabistdn-i nikát va gulistdn-i lughát, *Bedchamber of Subtleties and the Flower- 
garden of Expressions’, that dates from the year 843/1439-40. The poet himself says 
that new forms will have to be found, which suggests that at that time the ancient 
feudal poetry with its traditional cycle of themes was beginning to breathe its last. 
General attention was focussed on Fattahi’s work, as is proved by the large number of 
commentaries it evoked; things even went so far that to be able to understand and 
interpret the Shabistán was regarded as a criterion of poetical competence (just as was 
the case later on in Transoxania with Bidil) The title Shabistdn-i khiyál and some 
details from the work were even included in the inventory of poetical expressions. 
Fattahi thus created strains that proved agreeable to the taste of the times, and their 
effect lasted for centuries. His mastery lies in his never-ceasing allegorising, his constant 
play on words, his flourishes, hidden meanings, etc.?? It would almost seem as if 
juggling with words, in prose and verse, that had been driven to extremes in the 
Shabistán-i khiyál particularly, was the main constituent of Fattahi’s poetry. It was 
to the spirit of the time that he paid tribute also in his Ta‘bir-ndma, ‘Book of Dreams’, 
that was composed in verse-form. And we have not yet touched on all that Fattahi 
wrote. The tadhkiras also mention the little-known Kitdb-i asrári va khumári, which 
was probably nothing more than a quarrel between a hashish-smoker and an alcoholic 
(like the later tenzon Bang u bdda, ‘Hashish and Wine’, written in the Azerbayjan 
language by Fudüli) with insertions (tadmin) from the works of great poets. R. S. 
Greenshields* mentions further the treatise Tajnisat, ‘Homonyms’ (as rhetorical puns) 
which are truly characteristic of the author of the Shabistan. The sources point to his 
culture and calligraphic skill, but also show that he would have acquired far more 
fame, according to his deserts, if he had not led the solitary retired life of a dervish. 

As may be gathered. from dates already mentioned here and there, there were poets 
who, though they lived until after the end of the Timurid era, were in point of fact 
rooted in it, as for instance ‘Abdullah Hatifi of Kharjird (d. 927/1520), a nephew of 
Jami’s, and the ‘Chaghatayan’ Badru'd-din Hilali (put to death 936/1529 on the grounds 
of his Shi‘ite faith and a libellous verse on 'Ubaydu'lláh-Khàn).?* The former departed 
from the customary Alexander-song of the khamsa in so far that he replaced it by an 
extensive epic on Timür which, as he himself boasts, represented the true state of affairs. 
In the unfinished epic on Shah Ismà'il he found a continuer in Muhammad Qasim, 
*Qàsimr', of Gun-àbàd (d. after 989/1581), the same who in two further Shah-nàmas 
sang of Tahmasp and Shah-rukh and was, like Hátifi?**, the composer of a khamsa in 
his own style. — Hilali, also held in esteem as a lyric poet, won fame by his somewhat. 
exalted story of Shah u gadá, ‘King and Beggar’, that is written entirely after the fashion 
of ‘Arifi. It may be mentioned that Babur®’ disapproved of the alleged homosexual 
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tone (which incidentally can also be felt in Jami), however innocent and idealistic the 
intentions may have been. The essence of Babur’s criticism naturally lies in the aversion 
of an aristocrat to the idea of the beggar approaching the king. Hilali wrote three 
mathnavis in all of which he lays emphasis on humanity. K. Ayni?! regards Layli u 
Majnün as the best of the three (it has a happy ending, thus differing from Nizami’s 
version). In the ghazals, which the poet considers the most exacting genre of poetry, 
he turns grief, caused by the contemporary situation, allegorically into lovesickness. 
Here we must also refer to Muhammad Ahti of Shiraz who lived somewhat later 
(d. 942/1535-6) and has already been mentioned above. We may add that in his 
mystical erotic mathnavi Sham‘ u parvána, ‘Candle and Moth’, and especially in Sihr-i 
halal, ‘Permissible Magic’, he delights so much in the use of rhetorical puns that he 
even surpasses Kátibt in that respect. His ghazals on the other hand are remarkably 
simple 2 i 
It was the extreme subjectivism, the would-be wittiness and the artificiality of this 
and the following period that made it necessary for every epic poet to turn his hand 
to lyrical poetry to a greater extent than ever before. This is proved above all by the 
greatest figure of this illusory decline, who constituted as it were an epilogue to classi- 
cism but was at the same time a typical reflector of his period — Jàmi. 


C. JAMT 


Maulana Nüru'd-din ‘Abdwr-Rahman Jami (b. 817/1414, d. 898/1492) was an out- 
standing man and poet. Close relations with the court at Herat and the sincere friendship 
of the vizier *Ali-Shir Navà'i did not affect his independence. His object was neither 
wealth nor success, though the general respect paid him at home and abroad did per- 
haps stir his vanity. His attachment to the Order of Naqshbandis was genuine; a dervish 
without pose, he did not live aloof from the world and its tumult. On the other hand he 
gave the title Tuhfatw l-ahrár, ‘Gift of [or ‘to’] the Free’, to one of his didactic mathnavis 
in honour of the Naqshbandi Shaykh *Ubaydu'llah-Ahràr, and professed the faith of 
the Order in another, called Silsilatu’dh-dhahab, ‘The Golden Chain’, taking the title 
from the terminology of the Order. Though an orthodox Sunnite, he supplemented 
his philosophical views from those of Muhyi'd-din ibn al-‘Arabi.® He thus grew into 
an unusually prolific poet and scholar in both movements. Whereas *A. A. Hikmat?! 
enumerates only 45 authenticated works, earlier biographers recorded as many as 99. 
There is no genre of classical poetry in which he was not at one time or another en- 
gaged. He even turned his attention to the logigraph. In addition we find erudite works 
on theology, mysticism, biography, poetics and rhetoric, grammar, epistolography, 
literary exegesis and music, some of them written in Arabic. The most famous is the 
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group containing his poetical works: (a) three lyrical divans composed in youth, middle 
age, and old age; (b) Haft aurang, ‘Seven Thrones’ (also ‘The Constellation of the Great 
Bear’)containing three themes taken from Nizàmi's Khamsa(Tuhfatw’l-ahrar, ‘Gift of [or 
‘to’] the Free’, Layli u Majnün, Khirad-náma-i Sikandari, ‘The Book of the Wisdom of 
Alexander’). Neither these nor two other poems of religious, mystical and ethical 
nature found a wide circulation, although, contrary to the opinion of E. G. Browne??, 
native critics considered Subhatw’l-abrdar, "The Rosary of the Pious’, to be one of the 
best works of its kind. But Yiisuf'u Zalikhá is one of the most widely read mathnavis, 
and rightly so, for it is the best of all the epic poems of this name. The mystical allegory 
Salaman u Absál takes its subject from the commentary of Nasiru'd-din Tüsi (see p. 
313) on Avicenna’s Ishdrdt, ‘Hints’, a story presumably of Greek origin and in the 
Arabic version obviously of a hermetic nature?* that Avicenna himself had already 
made use of in a separate allegory of the same name. In relation to Nasiru’d-din, 
Jami — or maybe already his unknown source — exhibits some variations?5, but without 
depriving the fable of its grotesqueness (the motherless birth of the boy Salaman, on 
the contrary, appealed to Jami in view of his misogyny, just as did the fact that Absàl, 
Salàmàn's nurse, gets burned while the boy emerges from the same fire unharmed); 
(c) The Bahdristdn, “The Spring Garden’, a masterly but affected imitation of the 
Gulistán with an excellent chapter (the seventh) on the history of literature. Among 
his learned prose works mention should be made of Nafahátw'l-uns, ‘Breaths of Fa- ` 
miliarity', which consists of biographies of 616 scholars, saints and poets regarded as 
mystics (of which Hafiz was one), and is a revision and continuation of Ansàri's 
Tabaqátw's-süfiyya, “Classes of the Süfis' (see p. 235). 

This universality must be understood correctly: “It was not by chance that Jami 
tried his skill at all genres of poetry, but in order to prove his basic theory that a work 
lives not by its form, as was commonly thought at that time, but by the profundity of 
its content. Jami demonstrated that not a single one of the classical forms has died out 
definitively but that it was possible to revive them if the poet were capable of lending ` 
them a deep and significant meaning. Instead of bringing superfastidious forms into 
play, his gasidas speak of the urgency of acting justly and further insist that those in 
power have not the right to indulge in the joys of life while the masses are obliged to 
beg and suffer violence." % He took Hafiz and Nizimi (sometimes Amir Khusrau) as 
his models, though without equalling them on their own grounds. To quote his own 
words, he “put old stories to new tunes", but he was nevertheless accused of having 
more likely stolen old and new verses from Sa‘di, Anvari, and Khusrau.?" His main 
virtues are a relative lucidity and simplicity as compared with the pomposity and 
perverseness of the 9th/15th century. Yet Jami too knows when to open all the regis- 
ters of an extravagant style. As a brilliant epigone he knows how to bring the available 
material elegantly into harmony with the demands of the period. Through his great 
genius he was able to influence the literature of Central Asia and Persia, Turkey and 
India, besides the Chaghatay poetry, embodied at that time in ‘Ali-Shir Nava^i 
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(b. 844/1441, d. 906/1501)**, the admirable vizier and Jami’s friend and patron. 

It only remains to add that the vast fame enjoyed by Jami in his homeland and 
abroad during his lifetime faded considerably later on, especially in the Shi‘ite Persia 
of the Safavids, and that it ultimately became confined to a few of his works. 


As late as the 11th/17th century Herat, as provincial literary centre, under the Begler 
Begs of the Shàmlü dynasty, still lived on this early fame.® 


D. OUTSIDE HERAT. BABA FIGHANI AND HIS 
INFLUENCE. LISANI 


The poets so far discussed did not all live and work in Herat. Those for whom Herat 
was too remote geographically, or uncongenial on account of its sympathies, frequent- 
ly turned their steps to the liberal court of the Aq-Qoyunlus at Tabriz. It was there, 
at the rival court to Herat, that there lived for seventeen years, at the time of the 
eminent Sultan Ya‘qib Aq-Qoyunlu, the poet Baba Fighani (b. during the latter half 
of the 9th/15th century in Shiraz), the ‘little Hafiz’*°, a sensitive, kind-hearted man, 
an altruistic Bohemian, a melancholy drinker and ardent lover. He was never able to 
forget Tabriz, and with it the happiest part of his life, and although his already arranged 
diván was lost there in the confusion caused by the war, his poems ceaselessly give ex- 
pression to his longing for this metropolis after his return to Shiraz when the first of the 
Safavids ascended the throne, Later on he moved to Abivard, where he spent the 
greater part of his time in taverns. Baba Fighani died in 925/1519 in Mashhad where 
towards the end of his life he did penance at the grave of the Imam Rida, to whom 
be dedicated a gasida that subsequently became famous. 

Heart-rending passionate lamentation is the underlying tone in his ghazals. “Fughani, 
on his arrival in Herat” (where he spent some time before going to Tabriz) “could not 
find much support for his new type of lyrics. He contacted Maulana Jami also but no 
tangible result came out of it. Rather he was condemned as a frivolous writer, singing 
of the pleasure of the flesh so much that his obscene (??) writings were dubbed as 
‘Fughaniyyah’. This naturally disheartened Fughàni and he decided to move to 
Tabriz.” 4! His style influenced such poets as Sharaf Qazvini, Halati Turkmàn, Vahshi, 
Damiri, and Shif#i*?; the language of Qasami even approached the popular idiom.” 
This is particularly significant since otherwise the 1oth/16th century suffered from a 
hypertrophy of affectation. 

On partly similar and partly dissimilar lines to the career of Babà Fighani ran that 
of his contemporary and compatriot Lisàni, likewise an emulator of Hafiz. He lived 
in Baghdad and Tabriz, but led the consecrated life of a dervish. He is said to have 
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composed about one hundred thousand verses in honour of the Twelve Imams, and 
his influence on Muhtasham (see p. 298) and others is evident. He lost his life at the 
hands of Osman aggressors in Tabriz in 940/1534. This is the same Lisani who wrote 
a Shahr-áshüb, ‘Pasquinade sur la Ville de Tébriz’ ** in sixty-four quatrains as a counter- 
part to Mahsati’s similar quatrains on the craftsman’s apprentices (see pp. 199, 259). 
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X. THE SAFAVIDS 


In many respects the Safavids (907~1148/1501-1736) continued to pursue the policy of 
their predecessors, the Turkomans Aq-Qoyunlu, but unlike the latter they professed the 
Shi'a. This Shi‘a, itis true, was not the original faith of their ancestors, the shaykhs of the 
family of the sacred Shaykh Safiyyu'd-din from Ardabil (650-735/1252-1334). These 
latter gathered the Murids around them and from the turn of the 8th-gth/14th-15th 
century onwards spread militant Shi‘a opinions which found a ready response among 
the population. To put it in another way, the successors to the sacred shaykh took 
advantage of the situation by letting the general discontent serve their own purpose. 
Thus the holy family obtained a steadily increasing temporal power. During the second 
half of the 9th/15th century the lesser and middle feudal rulers joined forces with the 
belligerent saints in their resistance to the Turkomans. Their example was followed by 
a part of the merchant class, to whom the idea of a united Iran must have been more 
acceptable than long drawn-out struggles between and within the dysnasties.! Fanati- 
cal followers and several Turkish nomadic tribes in the south of Azerbayjan placed 
the 13-year-old Isma‘il on the throne (905/1499-1500; d. 930/1523-4). The Safavids 
united Persia, established a theocratic state, extended their dominion and engaged 
in violent struggles with their Sunnite neighbours under the proudly waving banner 
of the Shi‘a as the one and only state religion. At the same time this was a struggle 
for political and economic supremacy. But the Safavids of the roth/16th century must 
not be regarded as a kind of Persian national dynasty. They were a Turkish dynasty, 
just as were their predecessors Qara-Qoyonlu and Aq-Qoyunlu. But the Shaybanids 
in Central Asia were also Turks. Here, just as there, power was in the hands of the 
military nomadic nobility — in Persia the Qizilbash, in Transoxania the Uzbeks, both 
of whom spoke Turkic languages. These two dynasties soon began to quarrel over 
Khurasan, a quarrel that lasted throughout the whole of the toth/16th century. This 
too must not be seen as a combat between Iranians and Turks but as a conflict 
between two Turkish feudal dynasties. The Safavids gained possession of the whole 
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of Khurasan, except the region of Balkh, and converted it to the Shi*a. Tas, Mashhad 
and especially Herat had to suffer terribly from the continual invasions of the Uzbeks 
during the reign of Tahmàsp I. And the final result? — the isolation both of Central 
Asia and Iran, the breaking-off of economic and cultural relations, and the down- 
fall of Khurasan.? The Safavids can certainly not be spared blame for this. On the 
other hand it must not be forgotten that, although they were Azerbayjanians and could 
rely for support on the Turkish Qizilbashes, they nevertheless prevented a further 
turkisation of Persia, which would inevitably have taken place if there had been an 
influx of Turks from Central Asia 5 They restricted the disproportionately great power 
of the nomadic military Qizilbash aristocracy and the Qizilbash leaders by patronising 
the towns; thus as early as 1565 Shah Tahmasp I (930-84/1524—76) lifted all taxes on ` 
trade.* Other measures levelled by the rulers against the Qizilbash consisted in siding 
with the purely Iranian bureaucracy and in taking even more radical steps, like ‘Abbas I 
(995-1038/1587—-1629) who organised the corporation of the Shah-seven, ‘Followers of 
the Shah’, which was now formed not of members of one tribe but of individuals be- 
longing to several who were personally devoted to the ruler. 


A. THE LITERATURE OF THIS EPOCH 


The literature of the Safavid period is usually regarded as a literature of decline. Let 
us now examine in how far this judgment is justified. Even when the Timurid suprema- 
cy became weaker and weaker and eventually fell to pieces, this did not at all imply 
that the flow of literature diminished. In point of fact the 1oth/16th century benefited 
from this situation because the first Safavids had other things to occupy themselves 
with than only the fostering of poetry. Their ‘cultural’ interest was concentrated on 
propaganda and on the consolidation of the state religion. This was effected partly by 
encouraging the study of theology and partly by stimulating the composition of re- 
ligious poetry, both of course in the spirit of the Shi'a. We must not ignore the fact 
that until this dynasty came into power a by no means inconsiderable portion of the 
population adhered to the Sunna. Of course the Shi ite standardisation of literature, 
a necessary consequence of the harsh Shi‘ite policy, could not be accepted by Central 
Asia or by Afghanistan and India, all of which were and remained Sunnite countries; 
or, to put it differently, Iranian literature was deprived of the flow of force from these 
lands, ceased to be international and started to become a purely Persian concern. The 
interchange of poets with India certainly continued for a time, but this too finally 
became dormant; on the other hand contact between Safavid Iran and its immediate 
Central Asian neighbours, with which it was on a footing of violent hostility, became 
more difficult. Central Asia entered upon a course which it had in common above 
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all with India. With the exception of occasional local peculiarities the same language 
remained in use in affairs of state and in literature, but it did not form a link strong 
enough to prevent a schism. Besides this Iran itself showed little understanding of 
poetry imported from the north and east. Thus for instance Shaukat of Bukhara and 
the Indian Bidil are practically unknown in Iran. 

Although Turkish was the language spoken by the Safavids in their homes, Persian 
did not lose its importance. On the contrary! Thanks to the fact that the rulers did all 
in their power to promote the spread of the Shi‘a throughout the empire and even 
beyond the frontiers, in order that it might pervade the population rapidly and ef- 
fectively, the Persian language also gained ground in matters of religion that had 
hitherto been dealt with exclusively in Arabic. In other respects Safavid prose followed 
the patterns of the foregoing period. Secular panegyric and lyric poetry is replaced by 
hymns in honour of the Prophet and ‘Ali, or threnodies on the Imàms, but otherwise 
there is a palpable lack of interest in the poets, their works and their burial-places. All 
the more striking is therefore the interest in the Jmdm-zddas, ‘descendants of the 
(sacred, almost deified) Imams' and in their mausoleums, also known as ‘Imdm-zddas’, 
though the latter are not always authentic. But here too one must not ignore the fact 
that at any rate the members of this polycephalous dynasty, if not the rulers themselves, 
gave support to literary activities, and in some cases were themselves actively engaged 
as poets, as for instance Isma‘il I, with a divdn written in the Turkoman language, and 
his son Sam Mirza with an important tadhkira on contemporary Persian poets. In the 
field of poetry we even find an endless number of names. The works of these poets have 
unfortunately not yet been thoroughly studied so that for the present the names remain 
practically without significance. Only a few isolated milestones indicate the course of 
literary development. The main difference between the literature of this period and that 
of the past lies in the greater wealth of substance in the average work of earlier times. 
This can only be assessed as a symptom of decadence. Nevertheless it is not impossible 
that more detailed research, and especially a lesser degree of prejudice — of which there 
is evidence from post-Safavid times up to the present day — against a movement that in 
some measure replaced both the Khurasanian and the Iraqian styles, will serve to 
modify prevalent opinion in favour of the new trend. 

If a further explanation be sought for this lack of prominent figures ~ actually an 
intensification of their disproportionate distribution in Timurid times — in the first 
place it can be advanced that from the 1oth/16th century onwards an economic decline 
took place in the Near East as a result of the disappearance of the Italian colonies 
on the Black Sea and the discovery of the sea passage to India by the Portuguese.® 
This inevitably led to a general cultural depression. But there were still other causes. 
The history of Iran demonstrates that decentralisation was favourable to the blossom- 
ing of feudal literature. The Safavids however introduced a more rigid centralisation 
in conjunction with a dogmatising and levelling of public opinion. Hand in hand with 
this went a tightening of the regulations for study and education as a whole. The study 
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of theology provided the most tempting perspectives, for to become an all-powerful 
mujtahid, ‘authoritative exponent of the articles of faith and of the law’, was the ideal 
of youth in the Safavid epoch. V. Minorsky* explains the dearth of great poets by the 
fact that mysticism — after all an intrinsic feature of Persian literature — is usually a 
reverberation of wretched and necessitous circumstances, whereas under the Safavids 
the Iranians were first of all engaged in upholding their own position, then in expanding 
their property and in pursuing other aims of a practical nature. The religious orders 
died out under the pressure of Safavid policy and with them the Sifi conceptions and 
speculations, which were contested and suspected by the mujtahids with the most intense 
hatred. To keep Maulavi’s mathnavi in one’s house involved constant danger. More- 
over, Tahmasp I (930-84/1524-76) had already driven the Maulavis from Persia. The 
Süfis were persecuted in an even more cruel manner by the last real Shah of the Safavid 
dynasty, the grossly degenerate Husayn (1106~35/1694-1722; d. 1139/1726), who 
bore the nickname ‘Mulla Husayn’ and was a mere puppet in the hands of the un- 
bridled Mullas.” This animosity towards the extravagances of Süfism might very well 
be considered as a beneficent characteristic of the vigorous Safavids, but unfortunately 
the result was that one evil was substituted for another, The whole of cultural life was 
delivered over to obscurantism, and there are only a few luminous points, such as the - 
philosopher Mullà Sadrà of Shiraz (d. 1050/1640-1) and his pupils Mulla Mubsin-i 
Fayd of Kashàn (d. 1091/1680)* and ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq Fayyad of Lahijan (d. later than 
1072/1661—2). These latter were, it is true, seeking to bring the doctrines of their master 
into harmony with religion. During the two hundred years and more that the dynasty 
was in power, one can barely count four capable rulers. Under ‘Abbas I a certain 
amount of goodwill towards secular poets can be discerned for the first time. During 
his reign the country reached the zenith of its power and received a great economic 
impetus partly by a skilful home and foreign policy and partly by an efficient adminis- 
tration of revenues. The strengthening of the bureaucracy and of Iranian elements 
among the ruling classes was to the advantage of the Iranian portion of the popu- 
lation.? But here again the financial resources of the people were exhausted by costly 
building enterprises, theconstruction of roads and endless wars. How different was the 
effect of the reputation for munificence of the court at Delhi! It was for this reason 
that the more important poets betook themselves thither, where better material ad- 
vantages awaited them and where there was also sometimes a greater liberty of con- 
science. But the poets did not always feel at their ease in India. Willingly or unwillingly 
they were obliged to adapt themselves to the Indian environment and as a result be- 
came more and more estranged from the old Persian masters. Thus literary life was 
partially transferred to India, where poets of the greatest eminence were working. It is 
for this reason that Indo-Persian historians and critics of literature are not inclined to 
give support to the unfavourable opinion of the Persians in relation to the poetry of 
the Safavid period, an attitude that has been maintained in Indo-Persian literature up 
to modern times. But although the so-called ‘Indian’ style in poetry (this designation is. 
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of very recent origin) does not enjoy any special popularity in present-day Persia, the 
opinions of Persian scholars in this respect are far from being unanimous. 


I. THE ‘INDIAN’ STYLE 


What are the essential features of the ‘Indian’ style?°, that under the influence of men 
like “Urfi, Faydi, Fasihi, $2 ib, Shaukat, Bidil and others gained supremacy in poetry? 
It is a movement that adopted several characteristics of the Timurid epoch (signs of 
this appear already in the works of Amir Khusrau??). But it added several other 
features, enjoyed great popularity and became widespread, particularly in India, on 
whose special climate it came into being under certain definite, political, socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural circumstances. It is however necessary to emphasise that its masters 
were for the most part of Persian birth and that this same manner of writing not only 
flourished in India but that it also found its way to Persia and Transoxania and es- 
pecially to the Tajik people. The change-over to this movement must be placed at the 
end of the 1oth/16th century. The foregoing years however served to prepare the way. 
The affected and artificial elements are a legacy from Herat; the Indian style expanded 
these traits and made them even more baroque.” In substance and form the verses are 
true labyrinths, riddles that often make the impression of being soluble only with the 
aid of geomancy and the astrolabe: Niceties of style become strained, thus excluding 
the expression of emotion. The Indian elements owe their effect to their novelty and 
result in an alienation of the poets from the old established masters. The effects of this 
were the greater and more lasting because Shi‘ite fanaticism excludes philosophy and 
all subjects not directly connected with the theological disciplines, while we must re- 
member that the pursuance of the latter was also accompanied by personal advantage. 
Philosophical theorems (or rather ethical axioms) and Süfi conceptions, with which 
poets so frequently display their talents, are nothing but aphoristic platitudes accompa- 
nied by an explanatory parallel taken from experience. And this presupposes obser- 
vations from daily life, which must be counted as a genuine contribution and a positive 
gain to the credit of this movement. The bondage of conscience, fostered by Safavid 
centralising tendencies, is demonstrated in the vast distance between the poles, when 
the Lover writhes before the Beloved like a cur, whether in a literal or an allegorical 
sense. For the ruler himself wishes nothing more than to be "a cur on the threshold 
of the immaculate Imams".!? Such a manner of expression is even employed by an 
extreme autocrat like the Ottoman Sultàn Selim I (918—26/1512—20) in relation to the 
Beloved!” Whilst Kamal of Khujand (d. 803/1400-1) already made use of the image 
of a cur belonging to the Beloved!5, time in due course supplied the foundation and 
substance for such a train of thought. This is nothing other than what Manuel Philes 
wrote in Europe as early as 1330: “I wish to be a dog, to submit faithfully to my master 
and to watch for the scraps that fall from his table."19 Zaynu'l-'ábidin Mu'taman con- 
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tests the importance of this phenomenon and sees in it no greater self-abasement than 
is to be found in other periods.” 

It is the Golden Age for the figure irsdl-i mathal, ‘application of a simile or allegoric 
expression’ (Fasihi, Abü-Talib, Kalim, $a ib, etc.); the poets revel in proverbs and 
figures of speech, witty sayings and paradoxes. In one misra‘ a thesis is set up, in 
another it is demonstrated by means of an example. Deduction and induction are 
constantly involved. This clear division of the bayt into two — albeit parallel — parts is 
as an isolated phenomenon nothing new. Its novelty lies only in the consistent, in- 
tentional and constant use of the figure mentioned. An intensified complicated ‘harmo- 
ny of images’ (murd‘dt-i nazir) is in full flower, the ‘imaginative argument’ (husn-i 
ta‘lil) is frequently encountered. The poets have no qualms about enriching their 
vocabulary with non-literary and even vulgar expressions, as for instance Mir ‘Abdu’l- 
‘Ali Najàt (d. 1122/1710-1) of Isfahan", whose divdn aroused criticism on account of 
the baseness of its style and generally vulgar mode of expression. Yet it is worth noting 
that his mathnavi, Gul-i kushti, "The Rose as a Challenge to Battle', composed mainly 
on amorous subjects, has obtained a remarkable popularity. The subject-matter is ex- 
panded to include accounts of daily happenings, new experiences and observations, 
without however in any way dispensing with the old stock. In literature we are con- 
fronted with the same phenomenon that was witnessed by E. K. Kverfel'dt!? in regard 
to textiles from the Safavid period: a certain realism is gaining ground. A favourite 
subject is gadā u qadar, *Fate'*?, namely some remarkable incident contained in the 
form of a short story in verse. Attempts at originality, supported on too narrow a 
foundation that was derived from centuries-old conventions, very often lead to the 
grotesque, to a lack of good taste and unity. The ghazal suffers from disintegration. 
The triangle consisting of ‘the Beloved’, the Lover (i.e. the poet), and the Rival be- 
comes the rule.?! But that there must have been something inspiring, something admi- 
rable, something fascinating in it can be concluded from the fact that this style ap- 
pealed to the poets on Persian soil in the same way as on Indian and that Turkestan 
and Turkey also succumbed to it. In the gasida Ottoman lyric poetry follows the lead 
of ‘Urfi. This is even more markedly the case in the ghazal, for this form of poetry as 
represented by Faydi, Saà'ib and Shaukat constitutes the Ottoman transitional period. 
It is a well-known fact that literary vices can also have a dazzling and overmastering 
effect. Was this so in the case in point? This new technique demanded a higher poetical 
standard than had ever been required before. A galaxy of insignificant poets appeared, 
whose talents were clearly not equal to the task. But besides these we find good and 
even superior figures. Whereas during the first half of the roth/16th century the stars 
of the foregoing period still shone in the firmament — thus concealing the inevitable 
consequences of the great political upheaval in Persia — the second half can boast a 
Muhtasham, an ‘Urfi and the Indian Faydi. The 17th century was to go further still. 
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The theory that even the most dramatically new and attractive fashion is incapa- 
ble of entirely supplanting loyalty to older forms is here indisputably confirmed. Thus 
at the time when the good and bad elements from India were at their peak we still find 
. fanciers and even very loyal followers of the classical style, such as ÀAqà Husayn Kbvàn- 
sari, who lived at the time of ‘Abbas II, and Mir Abw’l-Qasim Findariski E C. 
1050/1640-1).?? "T 


B. POETS OF THE SAFAVID PERIOD 
Damiri and the possible repercussion from Turkish literature ( "Shahr-angiz' ); 
Muhtasham, the lampoonist Hayrati, ‘Urfi, etc. Shif@i and his circle 


Of the poets belonging entirely to the Safavid period I select only those most worthy of 
notice. I should probably make no mention at all of Husayn Damiri of Isfahan (d. 
shortly after 985/1578), the author of yet another of the numerous Layli u Majniin 
epics, were it not that A. Krimskiy * saw in Damiri’s Vàmig u ‘Adhrd a reflection from 
the Ottoman-Turkish epic of the same name by Làmi'i (d. 937-8/1531—2), although 
certain doubts can be entertained as to whether the Isfahanian understood Turkish 
at all. A. Krimskiy puts forward other evidence of an echo from Ottoman literature: 
Shahr-angiz, *City-thriller', from the pen of Vahidi of Qum (d. 942/1535) depicts the 
juvenile masculine beauties of Tabriz™ in mathnavi form, just as the Ottoman Mesihi, 
who lived earlier (d. 918/1512), describes the fair apprentices of Edirne. A. Mirzoyev, 
on the contrary, asserts that the originator of such medallions portraying young 
artisans — at any rate in the ghazal form — was the celebrated writer Sayfi of Bukhara 
(d. 1504) and that in all probability Mesihi wrote the Shahr-angiz under his influence 
round about 1510.5 An entirely different type from this is exhibited by two satirical 
gasidas composed under the name of Shahr-áshüb?*, ‘The Disturber of the Town’, 
one of which, by Agahi Khurāsānī (d. 932/1525-26, see p. 259) was directed against 
Herat, the other, by Harfi, against Gilan. 

Mullà Vahshi of Báfq (d. 991/1583) was in his time an esteemed writer of love lyrics 
and bears affinity to Baba Fighani (and Fudüli) by his directness, sincerity of emotion, 
and lamentations. If his panegyrics are of no great importance when compared with 
those of the ancient poets, he did not depart from the general lines prevalent at that 
time in this form of verse. He was also a didactic poet (Khuld-i barin, ‘Highest Para- 
dise") and a mystic (Nazir u Manzür, "The Seer and the Seen’) and was particularly 
successful as a romantic poet, for otherwise Visal would certainly not have taken the 
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trouble to complete the torso of Vahshi’s Farhád u Shirin during the first half of the 
19th century. Vahshi’s musammat has the reputation of being a real chef-d'oeuvre. 

Even up till now the twelve-strophic elegy of Maulana Muhtasham of Kashan (d. 
996/1587-8 at the age of 91 lunar years?) has not lost its charm of genuine sincerity 
and intimacy. It is a moving dirge on the tragedy of Karbala and has been frequently 
imitated but never surpassed. Although the Shi‘ite theme so truly characterises this 
period of tense fanaticism, the author of the celebrated threnody was nonetheless no 
fanatical zealot. Another well-known poem is the eleven-strophic elegy on the death of 
his brother *Abdu'l-Ghani, who negotiated the poet's connection with the Indian court. 
Muhtasham also distinguished himself in other kinds of lyric poetry, but the same 
cannot be said of him in private life, for as a silk merchant he went bankrupt. In view 
of the three divāns? that stand to his name this would be quite possible. His gasidas 
on the king's sons (Sháh-záda) were received with favour even by the dull-minded Shah 
. Tahmàsp, who for religious reasons was otherwise not wont to regard panegyric poetry 
with sympathy. The eternal ‘lover’ (*ashig) gave free rein to this emotion in his works, 
as is particularly clearly demonstrated in the Jaldliyya, 64 ghazals interposed into lyri- 
cal prose with descriptions of his love for Shatir-Jalal, a singer (mufrib) belonging to 
an itinerant troupe that had stopped at Kashàn. He displays an incredible dexterity in 
the art of ta'rikh by managing to squeeze 1128 (??) chronograms into six rubd‘is com- 
posed in honour of the accession to the throne of the contemptible Isma*il II (984/1576) ?? 
— a versatility of language that had ees attained a high pitch under the Timurids 
(see pp. 281 et seq.). 

The trilingual poet Muhammad b. Sulayman Fudili (b. before 900/1495 in Karbala, 
d. 963/1556)®°, the most sensitive of the lyrical and romantic poets in the Azerbayjan- 
ian-Turkic E is not of the same importance to Persian literature despite the 
fact that he began his literary career in its arena. He wrote the customary Sdgi-ndma, 
"Book of the Cup-bearer', and Rind u záhid, ‘Vagrant and Hypocrite’, where prose is 
intermingled with verse. The rest of Fudüli's Persian lyric poetry consists of the follow- 
ing works: a Persian divdn similar to the one he composed in Azerbayjanian; the 
gasida Anisw'l-qalb, ‘The Confidant of the Heart’, a parallel ( javab) to Khaqani’s 
gasida Mir'átws-safá, written in the manner of Khusrau-i Dihlavi's and Jami’s earlier 
imitations; Sihhat va marad, ‘Health and Sickness’. All these works are steeped in 
liberal and social ideas. But his greatest work is the epic Leyli ve Mejnün, composed 
in the Azerbayjanian language. 

There is no dearth of satires during this epoch: Muhammad Tagiyyu'd-din Hayrati 
of Tin (in Khurasan; d. 961/1553-4; according to Nakhjavani: 970/1562-3) would 
certainly have fared badly on account of his libellous writings had he not been assured 
of the protection of Shah Tahmasp thanks to his religious odes, an epic on the twelve 
Imàms entitled Kitáb-i mu‘jizdt, ‘Book of Miracles'*?, and finally also his panegyrics. 
A purely literary work such as the imitation of the Gulistdn in the Gulzar, ‘The Rose- 
bed’, would scarcely have produced the same effect on the bigoted ruler. But the 
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death of Hayrati was nevertheless somewhat mysterious - he is said to have fallen off a 
roof in Kashan, where he may have been resting. But it is also possible that he was 
murdered.*? 

The roth/16th century closes with the death of one of the most prominent figures 
of this age, though it is true he is today but little known in Persia. Muhammad ‘Urfi 
(b. 963/1555-6) set off for India immediately after the completion of his studies in 
his native town Shiraz. The favour accorded him in court circles and later on even with 
Akbar himself caused him to become disagreeably conceited. He died in the year 
999/1590-1 at the age of 36. It is difficult to believe the rumour that he was poisoned 
on account of jealousy or in connection with a love-affair. In two mathnavis he emu- 
lates the first and second epics of Nizàmi's Khamsa.* His fame however is founded 
neither on these nor on the Süfi tract Nafsiyya — *Urfi was no more a Süfi than were 
his contemporaries — but on his divdn, for the hitherto unheard-of pomposity of style, 
the grandeur of the language and the sublimity of his gasidas transported India and 
Turkey into ecstasy. The greatest Ottoman panegyrist, Nef“ (strangled 1044/1634—5) 
follows closely in his footsteps. ‘Urfi does not strive after play on words, but he is 
nevertheless a consummate master of language. He embellishes his verses both with 
new stylistic features and fresh metaphors and motifs; moreover he pays great attention 
to coherence and harmony. His ghazals on the other hand are so weak that it often 
seems impossible that their author could be a poet of ‘Urfi’s stature.3 It must never- 
theless be accorded that a mastery of one form of poetry does not necessarily imply 
equal genius in another. Many examples are to be found in Persian poetry. *Urfi too 
composed a Sdqi-ndma, ‘The Book of the Cup-bearer'. His Safi conceptions do not 
reach the standard of his philosophicalideas.39 He reaches supreme heights in the praise 
of self ( fakhriyya). 

His patron was the free-thinker Abwl-Fayd Faydi (Fayyadi) (d. 1004/1595), brother 
of Akbar's famous minister Abwl-Fadl, himself one of the most prominent Indo- 
Persian poets. An Indian by birth, he includes in his Khamsa, under the title of Nal u 
Daman, a recast of the well-known episode of Nala and Damayanti from the Mahá- 
bhárata, and draws both here and elsewhere on Indian sources for his subjects. His in- 
fluence on Ottoman lyric poetry was considerable. In this context it should also be 
mentioned that translations of the most celebrated Sanskrit works form an important 
part of the political activities of the emperor Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) and his 
immediate successors. Their aim was to bring about a rapprochement between the two 
irreconcilably hostile religions. 

The Indian style reached its zenith in the 17th century, in the course e of which there 
appeared several excellent poets including one who may be ranked among the very 
best, namely Sá'ib. But even at that time not all the poets subscribed to the Indian 
movement. Among those who remained aloof was Bahai (d. 1030/1620—1), an ex- 
traordinarily prolific scholar, man of letters and, under certain circumstances, poet. 
Of his works the following may be mentioned: Kashkil, ‘The Beggar's Bowl’, a varied 
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collection of Arabic anecdotes and Persian verses; Pand-i ahl-i danish u hüsh ba-zaban-i 
gurba u miish, ‘Advice of the Learned and Clever in the Speech of Cat and Mouse’, 
stories within a story and linked by a common framework, of the same kind as Kalila 
u Dimna; but above all short didactic and religious mathnavis bearing symbolical titles 
such as Nan u halvd, ‘Bread and Halvà-sweetmeats', Nan u panir, ‘Bread and Cheese’ 
and Shir u Shakar, “Milk and Sugar’, and containing numerous Arabic verses, hadiths, 
expressions etc. — obviously the work of a scholar, but of no particular value as poetry. 
The wide field of activity of Bahai (viz. Baha’u’d-din Muhammad ‘Amili) included 
Shi‘ite theology, law and the exact sciences. The majority of his works are written in 
Arabic. S. Nafisi regards his endeavour to bring Süfism into harmony with the official 
dogma of faith as Baha’i’s greatest mert 27 — It is equally difficult to speak of the Indian 
style with regard to the poet Sahabi, chiefly a writer of quatrains, who came from 
Astarabad (d. 1010/1601-2) and spent twenty years in Najaf. This poet professed 
pantheism; and even if for this reason Shibli?* places him in one line with Maghribi 
(see p. 262) one must not lose sight of the respective circumstances under which the 
two poets lived. — One of the best poets of the Safavid epoch, the "Poet Laureate', 
physician and companion of ‘Abbas I, Sharafu'd-din Hasan Shifà^i (d. 1037/1628) says 
of his gasidas that they are modelled on those of Khàgàni. In relation to the ghazal he 
avers that he is adopting a new course but in reality this is only a somewhat modified 
Baba Fighàni. His famous mathnavi Namakdan-i haqiqat, ‘Salt-cellar of Truth’, is such 
a close imitation of Sana'i that many people have taken it to be a work from the pen 
of the latter. Khaqani’s poetical account of his travels, Tuhfatu’l-‘Irdqayn (pp. 204-5), 
is also the model employed by Shifa'i in his mathnavi Mafla'w l-anvár, ‘Rising of the 
Lights’, which we occasionally find bearing the title Majma'w I-bahrayn, ‘Confluence of 
the Two Seas'. There are also other mathnavis of his in existence. He appears pre- 
dominantly as a satirist and a polemic with a sharp personal tone; sensitive, easily 
insulted, violent as he was, he reacted correspondingly to ungracious behaviour and 
unkindness on the part of others; he nevertheless despised non-essential things and 
would bow to no one, not even to Shah *Abbàs I, who had a high regard for him in 
spite of his whims. In old age he grew weary of the struggle. He lived on friendly terms 
with Jalal Asir of Isfahan (d. 1049/1639-40) though not because the latter was a son- 
in-law of Shah ‘Abbas I but because he was a cheerful, sometimes even wanton carouser 
and poet. Among Shifa’i’s friends were also Fasihi Ansari of Herat (d. 1046/1636~7) 99 
a sensitive writer of lyrics who exploited the customary love themes to the point of 
melancholy and also anticipated the sententiousness of Sa'ib. Fasihi also had his imi- 
tators, as for instance in lyrical poetry Nàzim of Herat (d. about 1080/1670) who, in 
Yüsuf u Zalikhá, is the only one to incline expressis verbis to Firdausi’s version — a 
testimony which came too late and is therefore insignificant. 
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C. SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INDIAN STYLE 
Naziri, Zuhüri, Talib, Kalim, etc.; the epic poet Zuldli 


The following poets all worked in India and made contributions to the Indian style: 
Naziri of Nishapur (d. 1021/1612-3*°), who even wrote verses in praise of tobacco; 
the bel esprit Zuhüri of Khujand near Turshiz (killed in a brawl 1024/1615), a writer 
of high-flown prose much admired in India, but practically unknown in Persia; Talib 
of Amul (d. 1036/1626—7), Jahàngir's *King of Poets' and highly esteemed in India; 
Shah Jahan’s ‘King of Poets’, Abi-Talib Kalim of Hamadan (d. 1061/16512), a 
precursor of Sa'ib in regard to his apophthegms who showed moreover great originali- 
ty in his choice of themes; he was the author of the Shah-Jahdn-nama that, in the 
manner of the Shah-ndma, sings the praises of Timür and the Timurids up to Shah 
Jahan (Ye. E. Bertel’s*! also cites Talib and Kalim as masters of the miniature ad- 
venture novel in verse-form); last but not least, Rukna Masih of Kashan (d. 1066/1655 
or 1070/1659-60). Sceptical, now and then cynical, he was $@ib’s tutor, calligrapher 
and physician and the author of some 100,000 verses.*? 

Many of these poets left mathnavis. This genre was at that time in full flower and, 
in so far as its contents were of a romantic nature, it embodied material that was un- 
known to the classical period and was frequently given a symbolical point. First place 
must be accorded to Maulana Hakim Zulali of Khvansar (d. 1024/1615), the ‘King of 
Poets’ of ‘Abbas I. Of his Sab‘ sayydra, ‘Seven Planets’, the part entitled Mahmud u 
Ayaz acquired fame. This was a mathnavi on which the poet had worked for the last 
twenty-two years of his life; it indeed put into the shade both the earlier poet Fakhru'd- 
din ‘Ali Safi (d. 939/1532-3), son of the famous Husayn Vāʻiz, as well as Sa'ib and 
others, all of whom came after him. 


D. SA'IB, SHAUKAT, BIDIL 


A poet of the first order in the Safavid and Indian style and a great master of Persian 
poetry in all its aspects is Mirzi Muhammad ‘Ali $@ib of Tabriz (b. 1010/1601-2, 
d. 1088/1677-8) — often known as ‘Isfahani’ with reference to the place where he was 
educated. Finding no recognition at home, he went to India in about 1036/1626-7 
where he earned an outstanding reputation at the court of the emperor Shah Jahan. 
When after six years’ absence, during which he had lived for a considerable time in 
Kabul and Kashmir, he returned to his native land at the request of his aged father, 
who even went to Aghra to meet him, he was granted the favour of ‘Abbas II and even 
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the honour of ‘King of Poets’. His fame was based on his ghazals. Sab greatly ad- 
mired Hafiz and was well versed in Persian poetry as a whole. To his knowledge, 
accompanied as it was by the good taste of a well-read poet, we owe an excellent 
anthology from which later poets have borrowed in large measure. In his lyrics he 
transmits into verse philosophical problems and axioms of greater or less profundity 
~ sometimes almost trivial. His ghazals are thus characterised not so much by emotion 
as by ingenuity, flashes of wit, practical knowledge and concrete observation in in- 
cessant combination with parallelism of ideas. This accounts for a certain aridity which 
one finds adhering to his poetry. The range of subjects is broadened, the object of his 
poetry consists in the subtlety of the choice of words. With $a’ ib the Indian style 
reaches its greatest deployment. His output borders on the incredible: 300,000 couplets, 
12,000 of which are contained in gasidas, 130,000 in a mathnavi entitled Qandahar- 
nama, ‘The Campaign against Qandahar’; the rest consists of ghazals which despite 
Sa'ib's great genius are nevertheless of varying quality. Most astounding of all — 
$#ib also wrote verse in Turkish! From this embarras de richesse numerous selections 
have been made. Sà'ib exercised a fascinating influence on the Indo-Persian and Otto- 
man poets (Nàbi, Thàbit and their school). In the Persia of today he unfortunately 
does not get the appreciation he deserves, although latterly there has been no lack of 
attempts to make good this neglect. 

Shaukat of Bukhara (d. 1107/1695-6) and the 'Indian' Bidil (d. 1133/1720), the last 
great exponent of this movement, went to still further lengths in their realisation of the 
Indian style. It is true that Shaukat spent the last years of his life in the very heart of 
Safavid Iran, yet there is no evidence of his having aroused any notable response there. 
Bidil found no echo in Persia at all, for as a consequence of his ideology he inevitably 
kept aloof from a country that was sinking deeper and deeper into retrogressive currents 
and was heading for ruin.“ 
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Nádir-Sháh, Karim-Khan, Zog Muhammad 


The internal oppositional currents that had developed within the Safavid empire even- 
tually became so acute that the dynasty was no longer able to keep the situation under 
control. The all-powerful upper ranks of the Shi‘ite priesthood were at strife with the 
secular feudal lords, which latter were also engaged in quarrels among themselves. As 
if this state of affairs alone were not enough to greatly weaken the influence of the 
ruling circles, the opposition of the peasant population to the secular and ecclesias- 
tical feudal rulers did the rest. Besides this, the religious, or rather national, feud be- 
tween the subjugated Sunnite districts and the intolerant Shi‘a, the state religion, 
became more and more difficult to check. The logical conclusion of this struggle for 
supremacy was the Afghan revolt, the results of which were a rapid overrunning of 
Persia, a sudden downfall of the dynasty and — most serious of all — an atrocious lay- 
ing waste of the countryside; for the Afghan rising, that in itself was understandable, 
soon degenerated into a marauding campaign. The reign of terror of its leaders and the 
lust for plunder on the part of neighbouring states were put an end to in 1730 by 
Nadir-Khan, who had first come to the fore as Tahmàsp-quli-Khàn, “‘Tahmasp II's 
slave’, under the pretence of being a submissive disinterested servant to the later 
Safavids. The general hatred of the almost incredible desire for robbery and murder 
on the part of the Afghan leaders came most opportunely for this undoubtedly 
competent upstart. But within a short time he ripped off the mask, drove the last of 
the Safavids from the throne (1736) and soon proclaimed himself the sole holder of 
power in Persia. Nadir-Shah was a warrior of the Napoleonic type. 

The Afghan invasion, which imparted severe and long-lasting wounds on cultural 
life, was followed by immense decline. The reign of the warlike Nadir-Shah (de facto 
1143-60/1730-47) was hardly conducive to a revival of literature, moreover it was of 
relatively short duration and, as it were, only an interlude in the midst of anarchistic 
periods, quite apart from the fact that Nadir had no understanding of literature. The 
only poet to enjoy his esteem was a relative of the Safavid dynasty, Mirza Mahdi- 
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Khan ‘Fighani of Astarabad!, his secretary and historiographer and an eminent 
authority on the Chagatay language (see p. 315). Nonetheless this epoch maintains 
its place in the history of Persian literature. The military triumphs of Nadir and his 
generals were so brilliant that they inevitably provided inspiration for the writing of 
panegyrics. The gasida, transformed during the Safavid period into pious hymns in 
praise of the Imams, now regained its former designation. In the healing process the 
newly-powerful Isfahan and the period of Karim-Khan Zand played a conspicuous 
part. The way was prepared for a renaissance of Persian literature when, as successor 
to the new unifier of Persia, the Qajar Aqa Muhammad-K hàn, severe to the point of 
cruelty, Fath-‘Ali-Shah ascended the throne (1212/1797). He was fond of culture and 
splendour, and himself dabbled in poetry; amidst his wives and female slaves, of 
whom he possessed several hundred, he cooed tenderly and amorously like a cock- 
pigeon. ) 


A. SHIRAZ, POLITICAL CENTRE IN THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE I2TH/I8TH CENTURY; ‘RETURN’ (B4AZ-GASHT) IN 
ISFAHAN 


The decline and dramatic end of the Safavid dynasty shook Iran to its foundations. 
The material condition of the country was not improved by Nādir’s marauding cam- 
paign in India and to an even lesser extent by his subsequent policy of war. In order 
to find support for his despotism he conferred certain privileges on the Khans of 
Khurasan, who thus came to occupy a special position. It was the estrangement 
from them that later-on led to Nàdir's fall.2 Though he had succeeded in restoring 
unity to Persia, his assassination resulted in further disintegration and a state of un- 
rest that lasted until nearly the end of the century. There was but one peaceful inter- 
lude that, with a view to what had gone before as well as to what followed, was alas 
all too short. We refer to the reign of Karim-Khàn Zand (1173-93/1760-79), a Kurd 
of humble birth, but an unusually humane man in relation to Persian standards as a 
whole and especially to those of his time. Although he ruled over the whole of Persia 
with the exception of Khurasan (with Shiraz as the metropolis, situated as it was 
among the pasturing lands of the tribes on which he relied for support?), he never- 
theless adopted no other title for himself than that of a simple Vakil, "Regent, of 
the imaginary Safavids. Up to the time of his advent there existed such a state of 
chaos that by many it is compared with the destruction brought about by the Mongol 
invasion and with the era of Timür. Karim-Khàn took several precautionary meas- 
ures to raise the impoverished state of agriculture, handicrafts and trade. In order 
to increase foreign trade he granted certain privileges to England and Holland. All 
this could not fail to have favourable repercussions on the general state of the coun- 
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try. But he had also given permission for the Capitulations, a fact which must not be 
overlooked. The main object of the Vakil’s care was Shiraz, which under the Zands 
was to become a sort of miniature Paris, where under peaceful conditions the wealth 
plundered previously in India and subsequently dispersed at the time of Nādir’s assas- 
sination, was now again assembled. It was Karim-Khàn's aim to concentrate in his 
metropolis the Indian artisans who had been brought into the country by Nadir and 
who after his death had scattered over the whole of Iran. Magnificent buildings 

. sprang up in Shiraz, but with poets and poetry Karim-Khàn did not stand in any 
particularly close relationship; it was ‘Ali-Murad-Khan (1195-9/1782-5) who first 
showed interest in them by commissioning Shihab of Turshiz to write a history in 
verse of the Zand dynasty after the manner of the Shah-ndma. On the whole the gay 
life in Shiraz was not very conducive to a thriving of literature. 

It stands to reason that the reign of the incompetent Shah Husayn, the tragic end 
of the Safavid dynasty and the atrocities of Nadir were accompanied by a flagging 
of literary activity. The subtleties of the Indian style could only prosper in the death- 
like calm and decline of a Safavid regime, dependent materially on agricultural and 
professional labour, with its hyper-cultivated upper classes and its all-powerful 
priesthood, but not in the midst of the greater and lesser disturbances which left 
such deep marks on the 12th/18th century. The new spark now ignited was to be 
found, strangely enough, in Isfahan, which meanwhile had gradually recovered from 
the effects of the terrible Afghan massacres, There is no doubt that here the tradi- 
tions of the erstwhile capital also played a part. At the head of the movement we find 
a number of men whose talent was not outstanding. But that their efforts were never- 
theless rewarded by a decisive success shows that they rightly understood the spirit 
of the time. Themselves possessing a sense of discrimination and good taste, they 
recognised the way in which the Indian style had gone astray. The absence of rela- 
tions with India and Transoxania was likewise favourable for the renunciation of 
former models. As the power of attraction of the Indian style waned the conviction 
grew that it was necessary to turn back to the healthy traditions of the old masters of 
Persian poetry. The latter half of the 18th century witnessed. the departure from the 
school of the two preceding centuries and a return to the ancient poets. This ‘return’ 
(baz-gásht) signifies the liberation of poetry, a hundred years before that of prose. 
From then on, according to Muhammad Bahar‘, and not roughly speaking from the 
time of the accession of the Qajars — more accurately with Fath-‘Ali-Shah, because 
his predecessor Aqi Muhammad-Khan was a barbarian with no interest at all in 
literature — we must date the new epoch in poetry, the epoch of the 13th/19th century, 
that lasted up to the assassination of Nasiru’d-din-Shah. In the course of this period 
of ‘return’ the paths of Iran and India finally diverge. Iran goes its own way, but 
Turkestan and Afghanistan henceforth maintain their adherence to India. In the 
vanguard of this renaissance stand Sayyid Muhammad Shu‘la (d. 1160/1747) and 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Mushtaq (d. 1171/1757-8, both of whom came from Isfahan and 
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were well acquainted with the ancient poetry. To these names may be added that of 
Mirza Muhammad Nasir of Isfahan (d. 1191/1777), a physician and scholar who 
worked in Shiraz, The most meritorious of them all is the master of the ghazal, 
Mushtaq, who brought new life into the old style and also trained his younger con- 
temporaries in the same way (e.g. the melancholy Áqà Muhammad ‘Ashiq of Is- 
fahan, d. 1181/1767-—8), thereby also extending his influence to the new generation, 
as for instance Mulla Husayn Rafiq of Isfahan (d. 1215/1800-1), the predecessor of 
the circle of poets around Fath-‘Ali-Shah. Among his exceedingly numerous pupils 
were Sayyid Ahmad Hatif of Isfahan (d. 1198/1783-4) with his inseparable friends, 
the poets Hajji Lutf-‘Ali-Beg Adhar (d. 1195/1780-1), a master of the qasida and 
author of the tadhkira-i Atash-kada, ‘The Fire Temple’, and Hajji Sulayman Sabahi 
(d. 1218/1803—-4).5 Hatif won fame by his unsurpassed Tarji‘-band, a work that sings 
of a mystical vision, albeit with all the conventional erotic and wine-house accessories, 
but in an uncommonly straightforward style, in a lucidly arranged metaphorical 
language intensified to the highest degree of perception, free of the euphuisms and 
obscurities of the foregoing period. Here we have one of the best examples of Persian 
poetry in the 12th/18th century and one that at the same time stands onan incomparably 
higher level than anything else this poet produced. 


B. HAZIN 


An important writer on the fringe of the ‘return’ movement is Shaykh Muhammad 
‘Ali Hazin (b. 1103/1692, d. 1180/1766~7).° After escaping from Isfahan, that was 
being besieged by the Afghans, he roved about Persia for ten years until in 1734 he 
arrived in India. Although well received there he did not tire of producing pamphlets 
in which he aired his displeasure regarding this hospitable country; but he remained 
there nevertheless. He describes the dire distress which he witnessed on his travels in 
his memoirs Tadhkiratwl-ahval, ‘Description of the Conditions’, which was written 
in 1154/1741-2 and is a valuable source of knowledge on contemporary social and 
literary life. It is to be regretted that this acute observer did not also include India 
in his survey. But the omission is due to the fact that his sojourn there was not 
agreeable to him, as was the case with most of the Persian poets who escaped to 
India. Of his numerous prose works’ we may mention two small historical writings, 
a tadhkira on contemporary men of letters, and treatises on hippology and zoology. 
Although in no sense a poor poet, he was not very scrupulous either in the correct 
use of language or with ideas borrowed from others. With his four divans he certainly 
exhibited an exceptional productivity. His broad-minded attitude towards other 
people, no matter what their creed or nationality, deserves particular mention. 
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C. SHIHAB 


To the Isfahan group we may add Mirza ‘Abdullah Shihab of Turshiz (b. 1167/1753-4, 
d. 1215/1800-1), a panegyrist at the western and eastern courts of Iran. During the 
years 1197-1202/1782-8 he witnessed the glory and fall of the Zand dynasty in 
Shiraz and Isfahan. He stayed longest in Herat and enjoyed the favour of the Afghan 
governor, prince Mahmud Durràni. He turned away from the Indian style and fol- 
lowed the patterns of the ancient poets, especially Anvari, with whom he has in 
common a freshness of subject-matter in his gasidas and particularly in his gif‘as. He 
also touches on daily life and shares with Anvari a lucid and flowing style, as well as 
humour when reciting his petitions, and the latter's antipathy to literary importunity. 
With a like predilection he, too, alludes to mathematics and astronomy, but will have 
nothing to do with astrology. In accordance with the spirit of his times, Shihàb isa 
straightforward poet, void of abstract philosophy and mysticism. But he regards life 
as a struggle and shows great skill in the depiction of temporal things and popular 
customs. The infrequent appearance of the taghazzul is compensated by a greater 
naturalness as compared with other poets. In the ghazal he takes an independent 
course, often employing new verse-metres of his own. In addition Shihàb wrote 
several romantic and historical mathnavis, but he did not always complete everything 
he embarked on. His speciality was the satirical mathnavi and in fact the satire in 
general. He sought out and criticised shortcomings, for he had witnessed and expe- 
rienced many things. A certain love of dispute must have been firmly rooted in him, 
for there is scarcely a single contemporary poet whom he spared from his invective. 
It may be that he thus gave vent to the feelings of a Khurasanian who found no 
recognition in Iraq. This phenomenon can be regularly encountered at that period 
as a result of the political separation of Khurasan from Iraq and the accompanying 
social and literary divergation. Shihab was without a doubt several decades ahead of 
his compatriots. His satirical verse is counted among the best of its kind in Iran. 
M. Bahar does not hesitate in designating him durr-i yatim, “the unique pearl” of 
his age.® 


NOTES 


I. Bahar, ‘Baz-gasht’ (B via), 521. 

2. Ashrafyan, *Antifeod. dvizheniya’ (B 11), 204. 

3. Ivanow, Ocherk (B 11), 107-8. 

4. Bahar, loc. cit., 715. 

5. Thus according to Bayda’i’s essay (see B vib), 116; erroneously 1206/1791-2 Rida-quli Hidayat, 
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Majma‘, 2, 263, and LHP, 4, 521. The poet's full name is Hajji Sulayman-Beg Sabahi Bidguli Kashani. 
6. Latterly L. Lockhart, The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty etc. (B 11), Cambridge 1958, 500-4. 

7. They are enumerated in full by Khatak (B vib), s.v. *Hazin', 156-234. 

8. ‘Shihab’, Arm., 13, 125b. 
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XII. LITERARY AND ASSOCIATED SPECIES 
OF PROSE DURING THE 
7TH-12TH/13TH-18TH CENTURIES 


In the category of belletristic prose in Persian literature we may include not only the 
literary but also in due course — and by virtue of its language — a considerable portion 
of the scholarly literature. One might therefore reasonably expect the present chapter 
to be of great length, especially since there has been a continual increase in the pro- 
duction of prose works. But there are certain deterrent factors that will serve to 
counteract any undue expansion of this survey. In the first place there is the inade- 
quate recognition hitherto accorded to a great deal of the prose belles-lettres that not 
even M. Bahar’s classic Sabk-shindsi 2-3 can remedy. In the second place there is the 
impossibility of enumerating more than the most characteristic scholarly works be- 
cause, despite all their artistic or semi-artistic drapery, they belong beyond doubt to 
the category of instructional and on occasions actually to that of learned literature in 
the fields of history, religion, ethics, and literary theory. As such they will be dealt 
with in a separate portion of the present work by the eminent expert Dr. Felix Tauer 
(p. 419-82). Moreover, the output of genuine belletristic prose was disproportionately 
smaller than that of poetry, and with the exception of a few masterpieces it never 
reached the high standard that distinguishes the verse. An explanation for this is not 
difficult to find: men of letters ascribed full aesthetic value only to writing in verse- 
form. At the back of this there lies, of course, the great artistic talent of the Iranian and 
the ancient tradition in this direction. How loth a poet was to relinquish the metrical 
form in favour of prose is to be seen in the fact that he employed every conceivable 
method of embellishing the latter and of interweaving it with verse. 

For these and other reasons this chapter can offer no more than a superficial survey 
in which only a selection of the achievements spread over the enormous period of six 
centuries requires mention, since some of the prose works have already been dis- 
cussed in connection with the verse productions of the author under consideration. 
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A. TWO TRENDS IN STYLE: EXTRAVAGANCE 
AND SIMPLICITY 


By mentioning Sa‘di’s Gulistén and Jami’s Bahdristdn, ‘Iraqis Lama‘at, ‘Ubayd 
Zàkani's Akhlaqu'l-ashráf and other works, we have already drawn attention to the 
best specimens of literary prose. We shall discuss now mainly those authors whose 
achievements lie pre-eminently in the field of belletristic prose (e.g. Husayn Va‘iz). 
During the centuries under review, however, there appeared works on scholarly sub- 
jects which, apart from the arabising that went parallel with it, are written in such 
a decorative style that they can be classed as works of art. A similar tendency took 
effect in the pre-Mongol era, and each subsequent period contributed its share in a 
more exuberant embellishment and affectation both in belletristic and scholarly 
prose. Yet this development was not direct — on the contrary, it was decidedly com- 
plicated. For a detailed and apt exposition of the evolution of prose we are indebted 
to Muhammad Bahar, that incomparable master of modern classical poetry. Al- 
though it cannot be contested that the basic line shows a rising degree of artificiality — 
even if there were occasional exceptions which, taken separately, may be quite im- 
portant — this was not the only trend in the development of prose. Numerous authors, 
whose names are cited by S. Nafisi?, showed preference for a straightforward style 
even during periods when poetically modelled prose was at its height. There were 
thus two contiguous currents — the constantly increasing tendency towards artificial- 
ity and the less presumptuous movement; and of these the former was not without 
influence on the latter. A few special works strike the eye (e.g. Vassaf's History in the 
field of historical prose, and Husayn Va‘iz’ Anvár-i Suhayli in that of belles-lettres), 
which excited admiration and led to imitation, and to even further extravagance (e.g. 
Mirza Mahdi-Khàn's Durra-i nádira, ‘Rare Pearl’, see p. 315). Present-day Iranian 
scholars emphasise with remarkable, though unspoken apologetic vigour the exist- 
ence of a succession of authors who used the simple straightforward style. I fancy 
however, that when assessing the simplicity of style of a given author European ob- 
servers will frequently entertain a different view. There is a tremendous difference 
between the directness of the first prose works and that of Jami’s Baháristán. Un- 
doubtedly this is only a question of relative simplicity. It must also be borne in 
mind that differing kinds of prose follow different courses. But it should be remarked 
that arabising alone, be it ever so hypertrophied, is in itself still not a sign of stylistic 
extravagance. This is proved by works on philosophy, theology, law, and the natural 
sciences. While historical works employ all possible varieties of style, including the 
most pretentious, Süfism generally makes use of a simpler key. The subjects most 
susceptible to bombast are essays, history and epistolography. Of course belle- 
tristic prose is in similar case. One finds a flowery, dallying, bombastic, often super- 
fluously garrulous style, trifling and often even empty in substance. This causes an 
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increase in the use of Arabic words in Persian to the utmost possible limits, so that 
only professional beaux-esprits are capable of understanding such literature. No 
regard is paid to the necessities of everyday life, This manner, or rather ill-manner, 
was in use up to the time of Qà'im-maqàm (d. 1251/1835) who was the first to begin 
to conquer it in the state epistolography. India embraced the florid style even more 
convincedly and for a longer period of time. Not for nothing was a knowledge of the 
surfeited Anvár-i Suhayli (see below) made compulsory for the higher examinations 
of the British Civil Service in India. This manner of writing became very widespread 
and was in use for 600 years, with the result that in Europe it came to be regarded as 
the genuine Persian style. In the following survey we can only mention the most 
prominent names. 


B. HUSAYN VA‘IZ; THE MORAL PHILOSOPHERS 


A prose writer par excellence is the extraordinarily prolific Kamalu'd-din Husayn 
Và'iz Kashifi of Sabzavar (d. 910/1504—05), a preacher (vd‘iz) in Herat. He became 
known mainly for his recasting of the collection of fables Kalila u Dimna (see p. 222) 
under the title of Anvár-i Suhayli, ‘The Lights of Canopus’, or rather ‘The Lights of 
Suhayli’, after the takhallus of his patron. This was the poet Nizamu’d-din Amir 
Shaykh Ahmad (d. 907/1501-2). The motive underlying the work was that the 
relatively simple style of the classic translation by Abu'l-ma'àli Nasrwllah did not 
appeal to current taste, which demanded a high-flown style. And this requirement was 
more than met by Husayn Và'iz. Written in the same exaggerated manner we find 
the Ottoman-Turkish version Hiimdyin-ndme, "The Imperial Book’, by ‘Ali-Chelebi 
(d. 950/1543-4), which is based on the much-admired Anvàr. In itself extremely 
popular and used moreover as a school-book, the Anvdr-i Suhayli left an ineffaceable 
and unfortunately calamitous mark on Persian literary style. Surprisingly enough it 
was in India that it became simplified and also integrated (996/1588): with his *Iyár-i 
danish, ‘The Right Measure of Knowledge’, Abu'l-Fadl b. Mubarak, a renowned 
historian and minister under Akbar, complied with the wise command of his ruler, 
to whom the Anvar evidently appeared unbearably bombastic. Husayn Va‘iz wrote 
among other things Raudatw'sh-shuhadá, ‘Garden of the Martyrs’, which he devoted 
largely to the martyrology of the Imam Husayn, younger grandson of the Prophet; 
but above all mention should be made of the treatise on moral philosophy, Akhldq-i 
Muhsini, that dates from 900/1494-5. This is the third of a series of famous treatises 
on ethics, the first of which, Akhldg-i Násiri (633/1235—6) is from the hand of Nasiru'd- 
din Tüsi (b. 597/1201, d. 672/1274), the influential adviser of Hiilagii. Nasgiru'd-din 
was an eminent astronomer and the author of numerous scientific works in Arabic 
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and Persian. But he was also an extremely unusual moralist?, who managed simul- 
taneously to make himself of use to the Assassins and to their Mongol enemies, and. 
to play a part in the fall of the last of the Abbasids, ostensibly driven by his Shi‘ite 
convictions. It is known that his book, especially the introduction, was written 
originally in the spirit and according to the wishes of his lords and masters, the rulers 
of Alamüt, but that later on it was subjected to a thorough revision* under Hülägü, 
the destroyer of the Assassin Order. Nasiru'd-din argues himself out of the restric- 
tions to which, at the period of the first edition, he had been exposed as their prisoner. 
It was of course an object of concern with him to veil his past as far as possible under 
the new regime. On his theory of ethics, which for the rest drew on Arabic sources, 
the philosopher Jalalu’d-din Muhammad Dav(v)ani (d. 908/1502~3) based his 
Akhlág-i Jalali, actually Lavámi'w-ashráq fi makarimi!-akhlaq, "The Splendour of 
. the Rising Sun on Lofty Morals’ (872-82/1467—77), that contains the most florid. 
ethics of all. To what psychological source can we trace a letter which the same 
scholar couched in an entirely ‘pure’ Persian style?5 


C. VASSAF (8TH/I4TH CENTURY) AND HIS IMITATOR 
MAHDI-KHAN (I2TH/I8TH CENTURY) 


In the series of excellent historical works that marked the Mongol period, there is 
one that far surpasses even the already stylistically exuberant Ta'rikh-i Jahán-gusháy, 
‘History of the World Conqueror’ (Chingiz) by *Ala'u'd-din ‘Ata Malik Juvayni and 
serves as a warning against the excessive embellishment of historical prose. It is 
Ta'rikh-i Vassaf, actually Tajziyatw l-amsár va tazjiyatw'l-a'sár, ‘The Division of Land 
and the Passing of the Ages’, a picture of events from 655-728/1257-1328 (Hülágü to 
Abi-Sa‘id), the author being Sharafu'd-din *Abdu'lláh?, known as Vassafu'l-hadrat, 
*the panegyrist of His Majesty', who hailed from Shiraz (b. 663/1264, d. 735/1334). 
In point of fact it is a vast exercise in style, for the author himself admits that he has 
style particularly in view, the historical events merely serving him as a foundation on 
which to build. With his excessive tendency to arabising, his monstrous bombast, 
unbearable floridness and dallying, Vassaf did tremendous harm to Persian prose, 
on which he exercised a lastingly bad influence. (A similar fabulous ‘mastery’ is ex- 
hibited also in his gasida on prosody and poetics.) It is almost comical that from the 
practical point of view his historical work contains a great deal of extremely valuable 
material that can only be reached after struggling through a vast and indigestible 
mass of exaggeration and superfluities." The height to which Persian historiography 
had risen in the Mongol period can be seen from the fact that it did not confine 
itself merely to foreign affairs but that it describes the internal situation of the coun- 
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try in minute detail during the reign of each of the Il-Khans. This is done the most 
meticulously by Rashid'ud-din Fadlu'llàh (put to death 718/1318) in his Jami‘Wt- 
tavárikh, “The Sum of Histories'.? But a different attitude is taken by the historio- 
graphers of tbe period of decline; it appears as if they had lost sight of the real aim 
of their writings. It is true that under the later Safavids a baroque phraseology was 
required to counteract the deadly dullness of these times. One of the most high-flown 
stylists is Nizamu’d-din Muhammad. Hadi al-Husayni as-Safavi, known as Mahdi- 
Khan (see p. 305), the secretary (munshi'wl-mamálik) and historiographer of Nadir- 
Shah, epistolographer, eminent grammarian of the Chagatay language® and even a 
physicist. He wrote about his lord and master in T@rikh-i Jahán-gushá-i Nádiri, 
‘History of Nadir, the World Conqueror’ (revised by Mirza 'Ali'-Askar), and in 
Durra-i nádira, ‘Rare Pearl’ (containing the obvious pun: nádir —rare-» Nàdir). With 
regard to its contents, the Durra coincides pretty well with the T@rikh, but the 
affectation of its style is unprecedented. Mahdi was commissioned to co-operate with 
Christian priests in translating the Gospels into Persian, and this participation in 
Nadir’s plans for religious reform earned for him the accusation of atheism after the 
murder of his patron. His Mabdni’l-lughat, ‘Foundations of Language’, a Chagatay 
grammar written in Persian, owes its existence to material he had collected in an 
attempt to make as penetrating a study as possible of his favourite poet Navà'i, 
whom he had read from his youth onwards. 


I. INDIAN ESSAY-WRITING; ‘INSHA’, 'LETTER-WRITING', 
‘MODEL LETTERS; ‘TADHKIRAS’, ETC. 


The essay was grist to the Indian mill, for it offered opportunity for extravagance 
of expression in the most brilliant form, both in word and in thought. Leading 
figures are Nüru'd-din Muhammad Zuhiri (see p. 301) and Mulla Tughra in the 
IIth/17th century, Ni‘mat-Khan ‘Ali (d. approx. 1122/1710) and above all the highly 
gifted Bidil (see p. 515). 

In the same florid style epistolography, likewise a scion on which Iranian, Indian 
and Turkish progenitors bestowed unceasing care also finds its element. The early 
Mongols had certainly taken up an averse attitude to this manner of writing (see 
p. 247), but they were nevertheless unable to prevent it and were eventually obliged 
to give it free rein. Methodical instruction in letter-writing and models of this art 
bear the common name of inshd. The Iranian inshd frequently oversteps the boun- 
daries set by our guide to letter-writing, dealing as it does not only with the whole of 
private correspondence, including social affairs and those of the heart, but also 
letters of a public and diplomatic nature. The model letters can have been composed 
ad hoc or extracted from correspondence that had actually taken place, no matter 
from what section of society or of state politics. In the latter case they are not with- 
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out importance in connection with the biographical and historical aspects, although 
it must be admitted that their factual contents stand in inverse ratio to their ver- 
bosity. There is an enormous number of such guides and collections of letters?®, 
belletristic or otherwise, and it is significant of the attitude of the later classical 
writers that a man like Jami did not disdain to enrich literature by a guide to letter- 
writing. It must also be assumed that the poets and men of letters kept up a lively 
correspondence with each other. The periodical Armaghdn, and occasionally others 
as well, were in the habit of publishing specimens from the pens of the most impor- 
tant personalities of classical literature. 

. There is a long series of tadhkiras, collections of biographies and anthologies 
which can really be regarded as first indigenous attempts at a history of literature 
and which form an invaluable source of information despite their primitive nature 
and lack of accuracy. Typical of its period is the tadhkira of Amir Daulat-Shah of 
Samarkand (d. 900/1494-5?) that for a long time was virtually the sole handbook 
of Persian literature for Europe. It embraces literary figures from the Arab invasion 
onwards up to 892/1486-7. Daulat-Shàh knows how to communicate a great deal 
in an interesting fashion, but his work is unfortunately not without errors which are 
to be met with at every turn." The tadhkiras are sometimes general, sometimes 
regional in content, now and then again confined to contemporary poets; the arrange- 
ment is either chronological, alphabetical, geographical, according to class or 
otherwise. The choice of examples is not always equally felicitous. In this connection 
an exception is formed (according to an oral communication from professor S. Nafisi) 
by Khuldsatu’l-ash‘ar, ‘Selection of Poems’, by Taqi of Kashan dating from 1016/1607-8 
(in the second, enlarged redaction). We are indebted to the poet Sab for an excel- 
lent anthology, of which later compilers have made willing use. The no small number 
of already known tadhkiras and anthologies increases steadily as a result of recent 
finds. The following, picked at random, may be cited: Muwniswl-ahrar fidaq@ igi l- 
ash‘ar, ‘The Companion of the Free on the Subtleties of Poesy’, by Muhammad b. 
Badr Jajarmi, dating from 741/1340-1™; the tadhkira of Hasan Nithari, important 
with regard to cultural life in Central Asia in the 1oth/16th century; the anthology 
of the poets of Qa'inàt from the 13th/19th century ?, etc. There is also a wealth of 
literature dealing with poetics, prosody and rhyme. Here too Jami demonstrates his 
universality. 


2. BELLES-LETTRES 


Despite its pomposity, prose of an exclusively narrative character, devoid of all 
symbolism, allegory and philosophy, does not cease to arouse interest. It can be 
divided into the customary categories, which have already been discussed (see p. 220). 
Folk literature will be dealt with in a separate portion of this book. A few words 
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here will suffice by way of a summary. Lengthy romances, mostly written anony- 
mously, find their material as in former times in the realms of fancy, chivalry and 
the life of the Bedouins; occasionally too in religious legends. In the same category 
can be placed the shorter tales — almost always anonymous and complete in them- 
selves — of a romantic or fairy-tale nature. These enjoyed great popularity. Here too 
humour comes into its own, notably in the form of amusing tales from the life of 
jugglers and tramps, finally in the cultivated form of maqdmas (see p. 223). The 
Tiiti-ndma has already been referred to as a typical example of a collection of fairy-tales 
and anecdotes within the framework of a story (see p. 223), likewise the book of 
fables, Kalila u Dimna, the most important of them all (p. 222). Among the books 
containing tales, adventures and anecdotes around specific subjects must be in- 
cluded the imitations of the Gulistán, on the whole not so numerous as one might 
expect. The most important of them is Jami's Baháristán (see p. 287). Finally, with 
H. Ethé'4, whom I follow in abridged form, we can class here the legends of the 
prophets (under the general title QisaswJ-anbiyd@) and hagiographical collections in 
general. ‘Ali b. Husayn Vāʻiz Kashifi, son of the famous author of Anvár-i Suhaylt 
(see p. 313), writing under the pseudonym Safi (see p. 301), produced a collection 
of anecdotes and funny stories called Lat@ ifirt-tav@ if (or Lata? ifwz-zar@ if), arranged 
according to the social classes. But there are also some collections that contain no 
particular aspect by which they can be classified. Among the allegories invested with 
mystical speculation, the symbolical story Husn u “Ishq, ‘Beauty and Love’, or Husn ` 
u Dil, ‘Beauty and Heart’, stands out. It has been adapted by various authors — 
Fattahi’s arrangement (see p. 284) being especially deserving of attention and thrice 
paraphrased in Ottoman-Turkish. 


3. SCHOLARLY WORKS 


Within the given plan the foregoing lines aim merely at completing the previous 
chapters with relation to belles-lettres. More information on the subject will be found 
in a separate portion of the present book in Dr. F. Tauer's systematic discussion of 
writings with a scholarly or didactic content. 


As a result of the collapse of the Baghdad caliphate the political influence of the 
Arabic language finally came to an end. The same, however, was not true of its 
cultural influence, although this too gradually waned, in the same manner as did 
the one-time preponderance of Latin in Europe. The number of Iranian poets writ- 
ing in Arabic was reduced to a minimum, but the language still held its own in the 
realms of physics, mathematics and some of the humanities. Its firmest hold was on 
theology, jurisprudence and philosophy. But in these disciplines too Persian came 
more and more to the fore, particularly in the first two, when under the Safavids the 
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powerful and blustering propaganda of the Shi‘a as state religion began to exercise an 
influence on the masses. For the rest, it would not be correct to apply pre-Mongol 
standards when judging the post-Mongol learning of Eastern Islam. Perhaps no- 
where does the difference between the situation before and after Chinghiz-Khan 
come to light so clearly as just in the output of scientific works. Great thoughts and 
aims have disappeared completely and in their stead an uninspired band of com- 
pilers and priests seems to have settled in. It is as if an echo of former times becomes 
audible when in the field of Arabic lexicography an Iranian scholar appears in the 
person of the philologist Muhammad Firiz-abadi (d. 817/1414). He is the author of 
Odmiis, the largest Arabic dictionary after Jauhari’s (d. 392/1002) Sikdh, also the 
work of an Iranian. 

Let us close this chapter by mentioning two distinguished figures: Sa'du'd-din 
Mas‘id at-Taftazani (d. 791/1389), one of the greatest of Islamic scholars, and his 
friend and rival ‘Ali al-Jurjàni (d. 816/1413). Both delivered lectures — not altogether 
voluntarily - in Timurid Samarkand and composed their works almost entirely in 
Arabic. (Taftazani’s alleged authorship of an Ottoman-Turkish translation of the 
Büstán at the beginning of Ottoman literature is grounded on his being taken errone- 
ously for another person bearing the same name.) 


NOTES 


I. Sabk, Vols. 2 and 3. 

2. Preface to Shah-kürhàá (C), 8-14. 

3. "on whom Professor Levy remarks that the verdict of history is a most unfavourable one": 
Arberry, CPL, 253. 

4. Cf. Jalàlu'd-din Humà'i, ‘Mugaddima-i qadim-i Akhlaq-i Nasiri,’” MDAT, 3/3 (1335), 17-25. - The 
` edition of Akhidq-i Nasiri dated 1339 bears the title Akhlaq-i Muhtashami, in both cases in honour of 
one and the same person, namely Khvaja Nasiru’d-din ‘Abdu’r-Rahim b. *Ali-Mansür Muhtasham 
of Quhistan which was one of the centres of Isma‘ilism. Nasiru'd-din Tüsi also stayed there for some 
time and dedicated his writings to prominent persons who subscribed to this heresy. Cf. RK, 3/6 (1339), 
726 et seq. 

5. Arm., 22, 14 et seq. 

6. Storey: Shihàbu'd-din ‘Abdwllah ‘Sharaf’. 

7. Works bearing the same bombastic stamp which, if one may judge by the considerable number of 
preserved manuscripts, were highly popular, are: Mu'inu'd-din Yazdi's History of the Muzaffarids 
under the title Mavahib-i ilahi, ‘Gifts of God’ (!) dating from 757-67/1356-66; Sharafu'd-din ‘Ali 
Yazdi’s History of Timür, entitled Zafar-ndma, "The Book of Victories’, composed in 828/1424-25, 
and perhaps also Iskandar Munshi's Ta’rikh-i ‘dlam-ara-i “Abbäsi, "The World-adorning History of 
’Abbäs m’. For further details see the appropriate portion of the present book, by Felix Tauer. 

8. Barthold-Hinz, Die pers. Inschrift, 249 et seq.; Krimskiy, 3, 47, refers to the work as the fruit of a 
collective effort; Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran?, 249: contains a reproach on account of plagiarism. — 
Krimskiy, 3, 51: Criticism of the Ilkhàn Historiographers. 
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9. See Bibl. (B vib), s.y. ‘Mahdi’. 

10, See Krimskiy, 3, 135. Even today such primers exist: cf. e.g. Sukhan, 12 (1340), 469b. 

1I. For a positively destructive verdict see Sabk, 3, 186 et seq. 

12. Bibl. s.v. ‘Qazvini, An Account of the Mw'nis'. — Vol. t, ed. Mir Salih Tabibi, 1337. 

13. Bibl. s.v. ‘Boldirev’ (D 115), and Bertel’s (B via), or Ayati (B v1). A whole series of MSS of tadhkiras 
unknown to western scholars are cited by Kamol Ayni, Abdulgani Mirzoyev, and other Soviet his- 
torians of literature. The tadhkira by Muh. Sharif Malihà Samarqandi (b. 1053/1643-4) entitled 
Mudhakkirwl-ashab was the subject of a lecture delivered by A. Mirzoyev at the 25th International 
Congress of Orientalists at Moscow in 1960 under the title "Noviy istochnik po literature Irana 
sefevidskogo perioda’ (Trudi kongr., 11, 1963, 269-75); cf. ShS, 1961/7, 148 et seq. A number of 
tadhkiras are quoted by Fritz Meier, Die schöne Mahsati, 117-24. — A Majma'u'sh-shu'arà was also 
composed by Qàdi Ahmad, author of a tadhkira on calligraphers etc., translated by V. Minorsky (see 
above, p. 304), p. VIH. 

14. GIPh, 2, 317 et seq. 
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XIII. THE 13TH/19TH CENTURY 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CENTURY 
The Unification of Persia under the Qajars. Torpor of Ancient Institutions. 
Interference by the Great Powers. 


Iran in the 19th century is the Iran of the Qajars and of Tehran. This must however 
not be regarded either as laudatory or as derogatory, for the country now finds itself 
in a situation to which it had repeatedly fallen a prey in greater or less degree at each 
former change of dynasty: namely either an automatic transformation if the new rulers 
fell in with the nation's longing for a renaissance, or a compulsory accommodation 
when power was transferred to the assailants and usurpers. Thus the Qajars gave its 
specific character to their epoch just as all other ruling dynasties had done before 
them. Nevertheless it is an irrefutable fact that it was not always they who formed 
the driving force. Actually only one of them was conspicuous for the energy he 
brought into play, namely the ‘founder’ of the dynasty, Aqà Mubammad-Khüàn, a 
remorseless tyrant and man of violence who — in virtue of just these qualities — suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the unification of Persia. Chronologically he belongs to the 
previous century, but the effect of his deeds was such as to determine in large meas- 
ure the course of Iranian history in the 13th/19th century, whereas for his successors — 
irrespective of their strength or weakness — it only remained to carry out his ideas. 
Not one of them was really aware of the actual needs of the country. Nevertheless 
it can be stated emphatically that the century under Qajar rule differed essentially 
from the foregoing epochs. Compared to the decline of Iran in the 12th/18th century 
it presents a fundamentally constant picture, with the exception, roughly speaking, 
of Azerbayjan. This picture was such as Aqi Muhammad-Khan had created it 
(Afghanistan, and still earlier Turkestan, were already irretrievably lost and were 
henceforth to go their own way). Unlike comparable moments of time when con- 
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fusion had dominated the scene, on the whole there was now peace and security. 
Several small campaigns did take place, but whenever — as an exception to the rule — 
any of these were victorious (as for instance the one against Herat) they were none- 
theless without lasting success and generally involved considerable territorial losses 
(Georgia, Southern Caucasus). But there were other, more fundamental differences 
compared with the past. Shaken up out of its torpor by Napoleon, the Iran of Fath- 
‘Ali-Shah — up till then independent and self-supporting — made its entry upon the 
world stage. But the pleasure was to be short-lived, for this step, as well as those that 
followed, were all based on nothing but vague promises that were never kept. Add 
to this Iran's astounding lack of information on conditions in Europe}, and it will 
be evident that the attempt was bound to turn out a failure so that Iran lost the 
place it thought to have attained as an equal partner on the chess-board of world 
politics, where England and Russia were steadily becoming more and more unbridled 
rivals. While Iran now ceased for a long while to exert its will in the political sphere, 
even though at the same time the ruler continued to boast the title of Shahanshah, 
‘King of Kings’, great and momentous changes were taking place within the nation 
and among the population, that ultimately turned into a complete revolution: contact 
with Europe, that had died out after the Safavid period, was now revived. But this 
contact, that had hitherto been somewhat superficial, resulted in the 13th/19th century 
in a European influence on Iran that was to be lasting, for it caused the overthrow 
of the old feudal structure of the country. The close of the struggle over Iran between 
the rival foreign powers in the first quarter of the century was in fact more disastrous 
for Iran itself than was the mere loss of the Caucasian provinces, for the country 
became involved in foreign economic interests and in this way sank to a semi-colonial 
position, independent only in name. The incompetent Fath-‘Ali-Shah (1212-50/1797- 
1834) was unable to utilise to the full the heritage of his uncle, namely the actual re- 
unification of the empire. It is true that this unity was preserved on the surface, but 
nothing was done to prevent an extension into the 13th/19th century of the interior 
disintegration that had taken place during the 12th/18th and that was enhanced 
by the economic rise of Europe. This paved the way for the penetration of European 
capital into Iran and to an increase in the establishment of European industries in 
the country. Under such pressure — and this is the most important factor — feudal 
economy was being transformed into financial economy, viz. economic and social 
conditions in Iran took on a completely new aspect as compared with the past. 
The feudal system underwent an irremediable crisis that was exploited by the bour- 
geoisie, for the latter had grown wealthy thanks to trade and to the new social 
conditions and now occupied the position of the former feudal lords, having achieved 
this both by buying up the Jands and properties belonging to the peasants and by 
seizing political power. With the continued transformation of its basis, cultural 
life slowly but surely underwent a metamorphosis. In Iran too the 19th century sailed 
along in the wake of the bourgeoisie. This situation is symbolised by the Qajar 
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dynasty itself, especially after the accession to the throne of Nasiru'd-din-Shàh, who 
brought about several reforms, inadequate though they were. But the Iranians had 
already long been aware that the cause of their military failures and loss of prestige 
was to be sought in their backwardness. Already in *Abbàs-Mirzà, the son and heir- 
apparent to Fath-‘Ali-Shah, a man as full of promise as he was hard, who died 
prematurely (1249/1833), we find a convinced adherent to the movement for reform 
and europeanisation. The training of model regiments in Tabriz; the introduction of - 
book-printing and lithography; the sending of thirsters after knowledge to Europe 
(London)? for purposes of study, which began in the first decade of the century; 
the selection of men like Qà'im-maqàm, the founder of a relatively plainer prose 
style — are all achievements of *Abbas-Mirzà. At first the results were of no great 
consequence, and indeed they could not have been otherwise, for all these under- 
takings represented alien grafts on to an inadequate socio-economic foundation. 
But it is a fact that endeavours to bring about a renaissance were unremitting once 
they had found their way to Iran. The execution of the enlightened Qa’im-maqim 
at the behest of Muhammad-Shah (1250-64/1834—48), a rough and foolish despot, 
proves that the path of revival in Iran was strewn with thorns. Dam Mirza Agàsi, 
Qa8'im-maqàm's rival and enemy, and the omnipotent premier and murshid (Süfi 
leader) to the Shah, is the very personification of a futile reaction and almost comical 
militarism. It was to the growing hatred of his opponents that Amir-i Kabir (d. 1852), 
prime minister and brother-in-law to Nügiru'd-din Shah (1264-1313/1848-96), a 
reformer and one of the very greatest statesmen of Iran, fell a victim. Nonetheless the 
idea of progress everywhere made itself felt. During the primacy of Amir-i Kabir we 
witness the appearance of the first serious newspapers and the foundation of the 
polytechnic institute Dàru'l-funün, for which European instructors were engaged. 
From then on the wave of European civilisation discharged itself over Iran. The 
Shah’s three journeys to Europe contributed only in slight degree to this develop- 
ment. Yet they left a lasting trace behind them, namely the diaries of Nagiru'd-din. ` 
These constitute an important preliminary stage to modern literature thanks to the 
unique simplicity of style, closeness of observation and dispassionate pertinence of 
description revealed therein, though at the bottom of it all there is certainly a large 
dose of naiveté. Though the first signs of ‘journalism’ can be traced back to the latter 
years of Fath-‘Ali-Shah’s reign, the newspaper founded in the year 1851 on the ini- 
tiative of the above-mentioned Amir-i Kabir aroused a more active response in the 
form of a gradually increasing succession of imitators. These and other constructive 
acts of Nasiru’d-din were more than counterbalanced by the darker aspects of his 
reign: a deaf ear to the most urgently needed reforms in the social, economic and 
popular educational fields; a complete lack of sympathy for the requirements of 
agriculture; despotic arbitrariness in the still prevalent mediaeval system of admini- 
stration; cruelty towards the adherents of Bab; the granting of important concessions 
to foreigners that rebounded to his own advantage, and in general unscrupulous 
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indulgence towards the penetration of rapacious capital. The reforms he did intro- 
duce into the administration and in the army could only be superficial and con- 
sequently had little result, for they left the feudal foundations just as intact as had the 
earlier attempt of *Abbàs-Mirza to bring about a europeanisation When on 18 
dhi'l-qa'de 1313/1st May 1896 the shot rang out that brought the life of Nasiru'd-din- 
Shah to an end on the eve of his 50-years’ jubilee celebrations, there disappeared the 
last tolerably important personality of the Qajar dynasty, in fact it meant the end of 
the dynasty and its absolutist regime. A shot from the hand of a follower of the 
Sayyid Jamalu’d-din, generally known as ‘Afghani’, brought the Middle Ages in Asia 
to an end. Sayyid Jamalu’d-din, though a Utopean pan-Islamist, was also a patriot 
with progressive views, a man with whom Nasirwd-din had never been able to come 
to an understanding. 

A new epoch now set in in Iran, an epoch that, though it did not lack EEN 
and setbacks, ultimately ended with the victory of the constitutional bourgeoisie. 


B. CONTINUATION OF THE EPIGONE ‘RETURN’ MOVEMENT 
WITH ITS TENDENCY TOWARDS SIMPLICITY 


In its literary aspects the 13th/19th century continues the renaissance movement of 
the I2th/18th, when the old style again became the new, when the simple manner of 
thought in poetry again came to the fore, as opposed to what had been in demand 
during the two previous centuries. Once more we witness a decadence in literature, 
especially at the beginning of the reign of Fath-‘Ali-Shah, that nevertheless gradually 
acquires a degree of refinement that is truly admirable (Mijmar, Visal). In all this we 
can perceive a certain progress. In other words, the economic basis remains the same, 
but unlike the 12th/18th century peace prevails under the severe hand of the Qajars; 
moreover, an interest in Europe, that is also reciprocated, begins to emerge. The 
poetry reaches a perfection of style, in the gasida as well as in the ghazal.* Simplicity 
of expression goes hand in hand with transparency of substance and with a purging 
of the language from immoderate arabising, that in the case of Yaghma leads to 
purism (here necessity became to some extent a virtue). A progressive differentiation, 
both general and individual, marks the further course. Not even panegyrists such as 
Qa'àni or Surüsh are quite deaf to everyday life, and even less so is the plebeian 
Yaghma, who had ample personal experience of penury due to the social order. In 
contrast to the pomp and splendour of the court, Yaghma is conscious of the wrongs, 
the sore places in society. He differs from the writers of earlier periods in that his 
censure is not directed at individuals but aims at pronouncing judgement, albeit for 
the time being only tentatively, on the public institutions. But his criticism is naive 
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and fails entirely to get to the bottom of the underlying evils. In as far as reforms were 
envisaged at all, they lay only within the framework of the current religious Süfi or 
ethical maxims. Even more emphatic are several figures who appeared during the 
second half of the 13th/19th century, when a severe criticism of society raised its 
voice. The followers of Sayyid ‘Ali-Muhammad Bab, it is true, found a solution in 
revolution, but though it brought forth one poetess of exceptional worth (Qurratu'l- 
‘Ayn, b. 1233/1817-8, tortured to death in 1268/1852) and several other minor 
figures, this movement had no effect whatsoever on literature, and thus had a dis- 
proportionately smaller result in this sphere than in public life, where it at least 
attracted attention to general shortcomings. Yet it did not succeed in bringing about 
a reform of public morality in Iran. Bab appealed to the petite bourgeoisie who at 
the beginning of the 13th/1oth century were suffering under an economic crisis. 
Despite the fact that the poets were closely associated with current events, there 
appeared but few — and then almost fortuitous — echoes in poetry and never a power- 
ful voice of national consciousness, a voice that might have been regarded as a real 
reaction to actual life and not merely as a reverberation of court chatter on interest- 
ing events. On the whole tbe poetry of the 13th/19th century cannot be said to have 
attained a profound harmony with the life of the nation and the country. At the most 
there were a few exceptions and not until the end of the century do we witness the 
beginnings of a change. The poets lived at, or at any rate on the court, or were mere 
parasites on those in high positions, but in all cases were in a state of dependence 
on the feudal lords. mE 
In the case of prose, however, it was a different matter. Here too, as in poetry, 
we find a constant recourse to simpler forms, but the development was far slower. 
Whereas poets continued to draw on the traditional stock of subjects, from the 
middle of the 13th/19th century onwards prose-writers began to seek a broader sphere 
of interest in their work and to cater for a steadily growing public. There was cer- 
tainly good reason for this: contact with Europe gave form to or enforced the political 
and social development of the country, which was synonymous with the gradual 
dissolution of the old feudalism and absolutism. To the extent that the reforms 
proved to be inadequate, patriotism — that in the course of its growth took up a stand 
against the antiquated regime and was also kindled by the smuggling in of revolu- 
tionary newspapers and reviews — waxed in strength. Although at first newspapers — 
for the production of which lithography or printing is essential — were only for the 
use of the court, during the last decades of the 13th/roth century the tide turned and 
periodicals began to penetrate into the provinces also. Translations from European 
literature formed an important element. 
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C. 1800-1830 
Panegyrists at the glittering court of Fath-‘Ali-Shah: 
Sahab, Sabà, Nashat, Mijmar 


The group of men of letters at Isfahan had already prepared the ground when Fath- 
‘Ali-Shah ascended the throne. As a politician he cannot stand comparison with his 
uncle. An unparalleled erotomaniac, he was yet a man who possessed a sort of cul- 
ture of his own. He was acquainted with the history of Iran and had probably read 
the Sháh-náma, composed poems himself? and cherished a sympathy for poets. But 
he thought that by the pomp and circumstance of his court he would be able to earn 
for himself the renown of a Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna. Just as around the latter 
there had grown up a Round Table of poets, a kind of academy of beaux-esprits also 
came into being with the name of Anjuman-i khdqdan, ‘The Emperor’s (literary) 
Society’, that held its meetings in the presence of Fath-‘Ali-Shah. The leading light 
of this company was the poet laureate Saba. To this period belong poets such as 
Mijmar, Nashat, Sahàb, 'Abdu'r-Razzaq-Beg Dunbuli who bore the takhallus 
Maftün (b. 1176/1762-3 in Tabriz; d. there 1243/1827-8), Asiri of Isfahan, etc., - 
and men of letters such as Qà'im-maqàm, Fadil-Khan Garrüsi? (b. 1196/1781-2, 
d. 1254/1838-9), the author of the Tadhkira-i Anjuman-i kháqdn, that he dedicated 
to the panegyrists of this group, and a number of others. The panegyric qasida 
underwent a revival. Beside it the ghazal bloomed in manifold variations. The 
stabilising of the political situation gave to poetry a new lease of life. 

The chief aim of Fath-‘Ali’s son and successor-elect *Abbás-Mirzà was to appro- 
priate the achievements of European civilisation as quickly and completely as pos- 
sible. He was not too well disposed toward poetry at his court at Tabriz. The prosaic 
Qàa'im-maqàm, who was the first to begin to demolish bombastic excesses in prose, 
was a man after his own heart. Prose was faced with more difficulties in its struggle 
against pompousness than was poetry, and therefore the results became apparent 
only far later. Nonetheless the court at Tabriz also possessed good poets, such as 
Sabir of Kàshàn (d. 1228/1813) and others. 

Hatif’s son, Mirzà Sayyid Muhammad Sahàb (d. 1222/1807-8) of Isfahan, was 
one of the panegyrists of Fath-‘Ali-Shah, who held him in great respect. His tadhkira 
Rashahát-i Sahdb, ‘The Drops of Sabàb', viz. of the cloud (referring to Safi's Ras- 
hahát-i ‘aynul-hayat, “Drops from the Source of Life’ [see p. 301] with Khvaja Ahrar 
as central figure)? was never completed. His careful upbringing in the principles of the 
old scholastic school, paternal tradition and the influence of his native town leave no 
room for doubt as to his belonging to the Isfahan school. The tone of his poems is 
simple and straightforward but captivating. His divdn contains 5000 verses. 

After Mushtàq's Isfahan group there follows that of Tehran with Saba at the head. 
The advancement brought about by this man, both in form and in substance, is 
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nonetheless closely connected with Isfahan, being contemporaneous and having the 
same roots; for we know that Sabahi of Kashan (see p. 308), who belonged to a 
younger generation of this school, was Saba’s teacher. Though both schools have 
their foundations in the old tradition, Tehran showed greater advancement because 
it could put to use the experience of Isfahan and besides this had the advantage of 
support from the side of the ruler and of leading personages. Saba’s talent made itself 
master of all these hypotheses and created the second, Tehran stage, that likewise 
adopted the 'Khurasan' movement. His attitude resembles that of the poet with 
whom he shows the closest affinity: like ‘Unsuri he was also ‘King of Poets’ and was 
likewise able to influence his contemporaries. 

When the star of Luff-‘Ali-Khan Zand had set, Fath-‘Ali-Khan Saba of Kāshān 

(b. 1179/1765), a descendant in the 31st degree of Khalid the Barmakid, remained — 
as a follower and panegyrist of the Zands — for a long time in hiding from Muhammad- 
Khan Qàjàr, who had previously killed his elder brother, the vizier of Lutf-‘Ali. But 
Fate was kind to him, for the governor of Fars, who later on became the ruler Fath- 
‘Ali-Shah and was a patron of the arts, took him under his protection. He earned 
the gratitude of his new master by composing a chronogrammatic qasida of welcome 
on the occasion of the latter's accession to the throne, with the result that he was 
promptly appointed Malikwsh-shu‘ard, ‘King of Poets’, at his court and was hence- 
forth amply rewarded for his eulogies. And this was not all: the ‘King of Poets’ (this 
title remained in the family until the time of his grandson) was held in such high 
esteem that for some time he administered the provinces of Qum and Kashan as 
governor, was guardian of the key to the mausoleums of Qum, and bore the honor- 
ary title Ihtisábw'l-mamálik, ‘Police of the Provinces’. In times of famine he did all 
in his power to help, and saw to it that the grants of money assigned by the ruler 
to relieve the distress were spent in full where they were most needed. He lavished 
paternal care on the poets and utilised his privileged position with the Shah for the 
purpose. Finally he devoted himself entirely to poetry. He died in 1238/1822-3. 
. Saba is a true panegyrist. Not only are his gasidas written to serve encomiastic pur- 
poses but in his epic poem, Sháhansháh-náma, ‘The Book of the King of Kings’, 
that embraces some 40,000 verses, he also sings the praises of his imperial master and 
of a ‘victory’ over the Russians won by the Shah’s son, ‘Abbas-Mirza." Less well- 
known are two other epic poems, Khuddvand-ndma, ‘The Book of the Lord’ (on the 
Prophet)!? and ‘Jbrat-ndma, ‘The Book of Instruction’. M. Bahar’® notes with some 
astonishment that a large number of verses known under the title Gulshan-i Sabd, 
*Sabà's Rose-garden’, are to be found in the collection Kitáb-i anjuman-dra-i Ahmad- 
Beg Akhtar, ‘Ahmed-Beg Akhtar's Book that embellishes the Society’, under the 
name of the poet Asiri of Isfahan. 

Saba’s Sháhanshüh-náma was in its time regarded more highly than the Shah- 
náma, and the author himself remained convinced of the superiority of his epic until 
on his deathbed his eyes are supposed to have been opened. His work cannot be 
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classed as a chronicle because its contents are not in keeping with the truth. The 
poet departs from the truth in blindly imitating the Shah-ndma; for instance, military 
equipment and battles that took place in the 19th century are depicted in the ancient 
manner and from the standpoint of Firdausi in the chivalric feudal epoch! Moreover, 
his ultimate aim is the glorification of the hero. The concise economy of his model 
gives place here to a panegyrical verbosity and rhetoric, but in the absence of any 
disparagement of the enemy the great teacher and his minor pupil exhibit a similar 
nobility. ~ Sabà's gasidas constitute an important part of his output. Though they 
undoubtedly possess great qualities they are nevertheless not lacking in defects: 
next to a superb mastery of language and poetical technique, we find forced and 
coarse expressions. They still however served as patterns for the poets of the Qajar 
period, not in the last place for his sons *Andalib (d. c. 1264/1848) and Furügh 
(d. 1290/1873) and his nephew Sabür. And the generation of poets that lived half a 
century later still looked back admiringly on Saba. Rida-quli-Khan™ states that a 
poet of Saba’s greatness had not appeared for nearly 700 years, but even after reducing 
such an obviously monstrous exaggeration to reasonable proportions, it is still not 
necessary to regard such a verdict as being equal to the customary encomium. At any 
rate he is said to have composed 300,000 distichs! In addition he was an excellent 
painter and a most versatile artist. 

Mirza *Abdwl-Vahhàb Nashat of Isfahan (b. 1175/1761-2, d. GEAR was 
descended from a wealthy family of part Jewish, part Sayyid extraction. Out of sheer 
generosity he squandered his inherited fortune so completely that in a very short 
time there was nothing left. This highly talented and cultured poet, whose life was 
shipwrecked, found a means of alleviating his pecuniary embarrassment by writing 
panegyric verses that won him favour at court. A further result was his appointment 
| as ‘mayor’ (kaldntar) and later governor of Isfahan, where he gave special attention 
to the local literary life, Still later, in Tehran, he was entrusted with important mis- 
sions, such as that of emissary to Napoleon in Paris, the pacification of Ghuriyan 
and Bakharz in East Khurasan in 1233/1818, the quelling of a revolt on the part of 
certain Afghan tribes in 1237/1821-2. He acquitted himself well of these tasks and 
proved himself worthy of his sobriquet Mu'tamadw d-daula, “The Reliable Man of 
the Empire'. He conducted the state correspondence, drew up important documents 
and drafted the Shah’s letters, but despite his large income he was always in debt. 
In the literary circle of the Shah he was one of the leading figures. He wrote prose in 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. His Persian prose follows in the tracks of the later 
classical masters. His gasidas find their inspiration in the school of Saba, but are 
somewhat simpler in form. He rose to great heights in the ghazal, and in fact we see 
him at his best in this genre, for as emulator of Hafiz he is alleged to have approached 
very nearly the standard of his model.!5 Whether his ghazals do in fact show personal 
elements, as Rida-quli-Khan maintains, is open to doubt. We are more inclined to 
agree with M. Bahàr!$, who is of the opinion that Nashat produced nothing of any 
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novelty, either in prose or verse. At the command of Nasiru'd-din-Sháh, Nashat’s 
verse and prose were collected and published in a lithographed edition under the 
title Ganjina, ‘Treasure’. Ibr. Safà'i calls special attention to his liberality, which 
indeed bordered on waste, and on the other hand to his strongly ascetic traits.1? 

A most tragic figure is Nashát's protégé and friend Sayyid Husayn Tabataba’i 
Mijmar (b. 1190/1776-7 in Zavara near Ardistan). He studied in Isfahan, but as it 
went against the grain with him to be indebted to anyone for favours, he earned 
his bread-and-butter exclusively by illustrating manuscripts. Even at this point he 
attracted the attention of the governor of the town, the poet Nashat, who was so 
fascinated by him that he took his young friend with him when he moved to Tehran. 
Here he introduced him to Fath-‘Ali-Shah, who gave him material security and, on 
the death of Sahab (d. 1222/1807-8) conferred on him the honour of a Mujtahidw sh- 
shu'arà, “Legislator of tbe Poets’. Mijmar died unmarried and at a very early age, 
according to some in 1225/1810, to others even ten years earlier. There are also vary- 
ing accounts as to the cause of his premature death. Either he was poisoned by his 
enviers (maybe there were amorous motives involved) or he perished as the result of 
debauchery, in which he had indulged to excess in Tehran. There is also an account 
stating that gossips had finally succeeded in troubling his relationship to the good 
Nashat, so that the latter is said to have uttered his malediction over the ungrateful 
fellow. The lithographed edition of his divdn contains more than 3000 verses, nearly 
all of them composed during the Tehran period. The character of Mijmar's poetry 
was determined by his rank, but even so as a panegyrist he surpassed all his contem- 
poraries. He took Rafiq (d. 1215/1800-1) as his model, in fact the Isfahan group as a 
whole, to which Nashàt had given an enormous impulse during his period of office 
in the erstwhile capital. It is of course imitation of the old poets, pure and simple. 
Mijmar himself followed Mu‘izzi, Anvari, ‘Abdwl-Vasi‘ Jabali (d. 555/1160) in the 
gasida, and in the ghazal Sa‘di, whose Gulistán he copied on a small scale. One special 
feature of Mijmar's is his emotional life, which is of a sombre tint; it is just for this 
reason that in the ghazal he achieves a far more original note. Further hopes were 
frustrated by his early death. 


D. 1830-1850 


I. PANEGYRISTS: QÀ' ANI, VISAL, FURÜGHI 


Fath-‘Ali-Shah was succeeded by his grandson Muhammad-Shah (1250-64/1834-48), 
the son of ‘Abbas-Mirzi. When reviewing the panegyrists of this period mention 
must at least be made of Mirza Muhammad-‘Ali Mufliq of Tehran with the lagab 
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Sadrwv sh-shu‘ard, ‘Chief of the Poets’. This title was conferred on him by the ruler, 
the predicate Fakhrwl-udabd, ‘Pride of the Men of Letters’, on the other hand, he 
obtained from the all-powerful minister Hajji Mirza Āqāsī. 

But the brightest star of Muhammad-Shah’s court, and in fact of the Qajar period 
as a whole, is Qà'ani. Habibullah Farsi Qa’ani® (b. 29 sha'bán 1223/20 October 1808 
in Shiraz) was the son of the poet Gulshan. He lost his father at the age of eleven 
and the family fell into distressed circumstances. That he was still able to attend 
school was thanks to a small stipendium he received from the governor of Fars as a 
reward for some laudatory verses he had written. At an unusually early age he 
showed a talent for poetry. He first studied in his native town, later on in Isfahan 
Where he took up mathematics and metaphysics. Then he returned to Shiraz, turned 
his attention to metrics and wrote commentaries on the works of the panegyrists 
Khaqani and Anvari, a pursuit that for him, the most brilliant panegyrist of the last 
century, was certainly significant. His verse attracted the attention of Hasan-‘Ali- 
Mirza Shuja‘u’s-saltana (1239/1823) who was just taking up his position as governor 
and who conferred on the poet, hitherto known as ‘Habib’, the name of Qà'àni after 
his own son Ogotày-Qa'àn. The governor also took him under his protection and 
relieved him from penury. He became in fact so attached to the young poet that he 
took him with him to Khurasan, where Qà'àni continued his studies, composed 
poetry and collected. old manuscripts. On the journeys to Yazd, Kirman, later on 
to Rasht, in Gilan, Mazandaran and Azerbayjan, he consorted with poets and 
scholars and strove constantly to broaden his education. About this time he made 
the acquaintance of Furüghi (see p. 332) an eminent writer of ghazals. When in 
1250/1834 Muhammad-Shah ascended the throne, he was greeted with verses com- 
posed by Qà'àni, who in turn received the honorary title Hassánwl-' Ajam, ‘Hassan 
of the Persians'.!? Thenceforth the poet divided his time between Shiraz and Tehran, 
and was to have accompanied his master on the latter's Afghan campaign. But he 
was obliged to return home as he fell ill in Bistam. In Tehran OS ni fell into a life of 
luxury and revelry. He got into debt and had to be helped out by Muhammad-Shah. 
Shortly before the accession to power of Nasirw’d-din the poet moved permanently 
to Tehran. But together with the new Shah several mutations took place in the lead- 
ing circles. One of those who now came to the fore was the all-powerful Amir-i 
Kabir (see p. 336), who was not kindly disposed to poets in general and to Qà'ani in 
particular. He is even said to have inflicted corporal chastisement OD on him when 
Q&'üni protested against a reduction in salary.” But Qà'àni found a protector in ` 
Prince ‘Ali-quli-Mirza I‘tidadu’s-saltana, ‘Support of the Sultanate’, and in the 
ruler himself who knew the poet from former times and who now showed his appre- 
ciation by appointing him malikw'sh-shw'ard, ‘King of Poets’.24 He thus became the 
official court poet and composed qasd'id-i salam, ‘Panegyrics of Greeting’, for special 
occasions. But he did not remain in this position for long: alcohol and opium, truly 
pernicious drugs that he may have used in an attempt to dispel bouts of melancholy, 
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had a disastrous effect on his health. He died on the 3rd or 4th of sha‘bdn 1270/1st or 
2nd May 1854 and was buried in Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘Azim. 

His output amounted to at least 23,000 verses??, a very considerable achievement 
when one takes into account the shortness of Qà'ani's life. Some editions of his divdn 
include the Kitdb-i parishán, ‘Pêle-Mêle’ (or ‘The Book of the Confused’), a parallel 
to the Gulistán. The unusually high rewards he received, added to the fact that. he 
was many times imitated, bear witness to the magic effect of his words. And that the 
spell has lost none of its power is proved by the large number of lithographed edi- 
tions of his works. Even Europeans living in Tehran at the time, though assumedly 
none too susceptible in this respect, asserted that there was no more inspired poet in 
Iran than Qa'àni. Vahid Dastgirdi?? praises his taghazzul, others his talent for com- 
posing strophes. But, viewed from a critical standpoint, with him the word out- 
weighs the thought and his images are superficial. He is content with outward show.?* 
His best qasidas are those written in glorification of victories and battles. 

Qà'àni was the first of his contemporaries to be acquainted with European lan- 
guages, especially French — from which he translated a text-book on botany% — and to 
a smaller extent English. Perhaps this was not without a certain effect on his works. 
Particularly in the tales and anecdotes in the Kitdb-i parishdn we find, in addition to 
perfect copies of Sa*di, passages from which it is clear that he was attempting to find 
themes in the reality of everyday occurrences and to expose faults and defects in the 
social order of the time (hypocrisy of the priesthood and magistrates, corruption of 
the police, swindling on the part of artisans, etc.). Besides this, Qà'àni delights in 
describing various kinds of abnormal individuals— drunkards, pederasts, unfaithful 
women- often depicted in the most lascivious scenes and with such detail that it is 
difficult to understand what right he had to censure his contemporary Yaghmà (see 
below). As in the case of the latter, we find vulgar trends in Qà'ani too; true, they are 
wittier and do not possess the coarse bluntness that is especially typical of Yaghma. 
In immediate proximity to this there are challenges to lead a moral life, to practise 
renunciation, virtue and piety; or there appear sentimental elegies on the sufferings 
of Shi'ite saints and sometimes too outbursts of boundless pessimism. One is con- 
fronted with a split personality, both as poet and as human being — a true mirror of 
his time when the old was moribund and the new as yet unborn. Qà'àni was a poet 
who led the formal mastery of traditional poetry to its peak, at the same time grop- 
ingly seeking for new methods of expression; a man of pleasure, yet also capable of 
renouncement; an official panegyrist who also gave utterance to thought on the evil 
conditions prevailing in contemporary society; a man in the grip of world-weariness 
to which sensitive souls were bound to fall a prey in the face of an accumulation of 
seemingly overpowering events. Often we are in doubt as to whether Qa’ani means 
his words to be taken seriously or not. An innovator in the true sense of the word, 
or even a pioneer, he never was. None of the western knowledge he had acquired 
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had any deep influence on his work. Shibli even goes so far as to regard all of Qa’ani’s 
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gasidas as parallels to Farrukhi, Manüchihri, Sanà'i, and Khaqani.”* His clarity and 
directness are enchanting, his humour delicious. But his output was so great that he 
inevitably incurs blame for occasional offences against good taste, language and 
rhythm. He was nevertheless held to be the best poet of the 13th/19th century, equal 
in rank to the greatest classical masters.?" He was the Voltaire of the Iranians. 

Living away in Shiraz was Visal, whose official name was Mirza Muhammad 
Shafi‘, and whose nickname Mirza Küchuk (b..1193/1779, d. 1262/1846). He drove 
the imitation of the old masters to extremes. An unusually cultured man with a 
fascinating personality, attractive appearance and a melodious voice, he was an 
eminent calligrapher and musician. His life was influenced to such a high degree by 
the Süfi Mirza Abwl-Qāsim Suküt of Shiraz, a pir of the Dhahabiyya order, that 
finally to Vis&l too was attributed the mystical nimbus of a miracle-working saint. 
Twice a week he gave instruction to the people, according priority to none and ex- 
cluding no one. Contemporary writers of literary history were not sparing of their 
praise and gave him a place among poets of the first rank. Nowadays we realise that 
Visal was merely an adept at reconstructing the classical traditional forms. Neither 
in form nor in substance did he introduce any innovations, yet he is capable of 
reproducing each and any of the old masters to perfection, as if reflected in a mirror. 
The reading of his verses affords great artistic enjoyment but almost every line re- 
minds the connoisseur of some passage from the ancient poets. Large portions of 
the divan are direct parallels to the ghazals of Sa‘di and Hafiz. He wrote approximately 
25,000 distichs, contained in ordinary lyric poems including two mathnavis (Bazm-i 
Visál, ‘The Feast of Visal' or "The Feast of the Meeting’, a moralising description in 
poetry of an excursion undertaken in 1246/1830 with Mustafa-quli-Khan™, and the 
completion of Vahshi's Farhdd u Shirin, see p. 298). This grafting on to a romantic 
epic of the roth/18th century is characteristic. Though he enters entirely into the 
spirit of Vahshi's style, contrary to the classical tradition he does not let the poem 
end in tragedy, as this would have shown lack of respect towards the governor of 
Fars, the Qajar prince Farhad-Mirza, had he allowed the Farhad in the epic to die. 
For the rest he here shows a conception of love that is distinctly original; for him 
love is not a grief that weakens human beings, rather does the lover become stronger 
and better capable of resistance. Otherwise Visal is on the side of the classical 
tradition and its mystical tint. But still we frequently find reflections of actual events 
in his qagidas. Visal’s elegies are regarded as marking the apogee of this literary 
accomplishment. He was associated in a close and sincere friendship with his com- 
patriot Qa'àni, though the latter's poetry exhibits a different mood. Their divergent 
trends are also betrayed in another way: while Qa'àni, likewise from Shiraz, trans- 
lates from the French, Visal renders into Persian Zamakhshari’s (d. 538/1143) diffi- 
cult work Atvaqu'dh-dhahab, ‘Golden Necklaces'?!, from the Arabic. One thing they 
had in common was the struggle to obtain payment of the fees due to them, a com- 
plaint that was still raised by Vigàl's sons. | 
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Visal’s six sons grew up in an atmosphere of classical scholarship. All inherited the 
poetical talent and calligraphic skill of their father. The most gifted of them is the 
third son, Muhammad Davari: Navabi*® places him on the same level as his father 
in respect of his poetical talent. He too reacts to several current events. Of lesser im- 
portance are Isma'il Tauhid and *Abdu'l-Vahhàb Yazdàni, the two youngest sons, 
although they too appear to have introduced new motifs now and then; thus Tauhid 
sings the praise of a silver watch from Europe with the studied finesses of the love 
lyric. Abu'l-Qasim Farhang, the fourth son, wrote a qasida in honour of Paris. The 
French expressions introduced — for the first time in a Persian poem — must have 
made a curious impression. It is interesting to note that at the end of the poem 
Farhang refers to the republican regime in France and censures it severely. It is open 
to doubt as to whether this really reflects the opinion of the poet or whether it was 
dissimulation out of loyalty to the Qajars. The latter explanation is the more likely, 
for the gasida written in honour of the English Queen Victoria gives evidence of 
Farhang's admiration of everything European, though his field of vision and his edu- 
cation can scarcely have made him capable of a truly critical verdict??; apart from 
two visits to Tehran he had not travelled at all! Mahmüd Hakim, the ‘doctor’ (and an 
excellent one at that!) did not subscribe to the panegyrism of the other brothers but 
adhered on the whole to the style of Nàsir-i Khusrau. Ahmad Vagàr, the eldest, was 
extremely prolific and versatile. 

A leaning towards mysticism is displayed by Mirzà ‘Abbas b. Aqà Misa Bistámi 
(b. 1213/1798-9 in Karbalà or Najaf, d. 1274/1857 in Tehran), who first wrote 
under the pen-name Miskin, later as Furüghi in honour of Furüghu'd-daula, son of 
the governor of Khurasan and Kirman, Shuja‘u’s-saltana Hasan-'Ali-Mirzà, whose 
praises he sang like Qa'ani. Even at that time he had active intercourse with the 
Süfi world and was initiated (irádat) by Mirza Amin of Shiraz. He was panegyrist to 
three consecutive Shàhs, but relinquished his post after moving to Tehran where he 
dedicated himself to contemplation. In all probability this withdrawal from the world 
has something to do with Furüghi's having very closely associated himself with the 
extremist movement of the famous mystic saints, Bayazid Bistami and Mansür 
Hallaj. But it is recorded that he had to defend himself before Nasiru’d-din-Shah on a 
charge of atheism. Nonetheless it must be emphasised that Nasiru'd-din-Shàh was 
extremely well disposed towards him. Once every month Furüghi came out of his 
isolation to pay his respects to the Shah, reading his ghazals to him, listening to the 
latter's verses, and occasionally suggesting improvements. Nobility was his most 
conspicuous characteristic. He was buried in Shah-'Abdu'l-'Azim, but the locality of 
his grave is not known. As a poet he is one of the greatest masters of the ghazal in 
the Qajar period — a gentle poet, imbued with ecstatic warmth. His printed divdn 
contains about 20,000 verses. 
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2. THE REACTION TO THE DEGENERATION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
THE SATIRIST YAGHMA 


That a new era had now set in is more clearly evident in the books of the poet Yaghma 
(=‘Plundering’) than in the classical school of Saba with the inclusion of Qa'àni. 
Yaghma's life is in itself unusual, which fact is clearly reflected in his work: ups 
and downs and varying contrasts are typical of his fate and also of his verse. Mirzà 
Abu’l-Hasan (b. c. 1196/1782 in Khür-i Biyabanak near Jandaq in Dasht-i Kavir to 
the north of Yazd) grew up in very poor circumstances. But as a camel-herd he could 
certainly breathe more freely than was the case later on, for after the failure of a 
rising on the part of his patron (1216/1802), to whom he was secretary, he had to 
resist compulsory enlistment in the army, subsequently to be chased hither and thither 
in the service of the newly-appointed general (sardar) whose unremitting abusive 
language he had to endure for six long years. This period of his life ended with 
ignominious corporal punishment, imprisonment and the sequestration of his posses- 
sions, for which, as usual, enviers and informants were responsible. When six months 
later he was released he exchanged the takhallus he had hitherto employed, namely 
Majnün, ‘The Insane’, for Yaghma, took up the dervish's staff and wandered for 
years from town to town, even as far as Karbala and Baghdad, to return only after 
having received the news of the sarddr’s death. But he cannot have felt very happy 
at home, for after a short time he proceeded to Tehran. Here he won the favour of 
the premier Da Mirza Āqāsī, the vizier who, besides strong worldly tendencies, 
also showed a certain inclination towards Süfism. Yaghma was appointed his spiritual 
guide, and despite the high position he had now attained he never abused his in- 
fluence over the all-powerful ruler of Iran. For some time he resided in Kashan as 
provincial vizier until a satire he had written on a family scandal caused the downfall, 
not of the censured aristocrat but of the moralising preacher himself. It is charac- 
teristic of the moral standard of the priesthood that Yaghma was violently attacked 
on this account by one mulld, while another — though in vain — took him under his 
protection. Yaghmà was obliged to leave Kàshán. We know that he again set out on 
his travels and accompanied Muhammad-Shah to Herat. Otherwise this last part of 
his life is veiled in obscurity. He died in his birthplace at the age of eighty in 1276/1859. 
Just as in the case of Vigàl, in the Yaghma family too the father's talent for poetry 
was transmitted to his children. 

The fact that Yaghmā is one of the most important poets of the first half of the 
19th century is certainly not due to his ghazals, for though they can boast of sensitive, 
melodious language, in other respects they follow the well-worn paths of classicism. 
He can only be regarded as a neologist in his ‘Laments with beatings of the breast’, 
as in the well-known Muharram processions (nauha-i sina-zani). Their subjects are 
religious or philosophical, always in a mood of extreme unworldly pessimism. Their 
language often exhibits the simplicity of popular idiom. It is quite possible that the 
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form (mustazdd, see p. 96) of these ‘laments’, that was derived from folk-poetry, 
was used as a model by the satirists of the stormy years between 1906 and 1912. His 
elegies in honour of the Shi‘ite Imams were of course of a serious nature. 

At the base of Yaghma’s fame are his satires and small Hazaliyydt, ‘Dirty Jokes’. 
The satires are cast in the form of ghazals, combined into larger wholes, such as the 
Sardariyya, attacks on the general referred to above and entitled Khulàsatwl-iftidáh, 
‘Short Description of the Ignominy’, in connection with the occurrence in Kashan, 
and three others. The verses cannot exactly be called dainty and are full of obscenities, 
mostly coarse and not particularly witty. Yaghma closely follows the 'satirists' of the 
old school, viz. he pours out the vials of his wrath in unseemly words over the heads 
of his personal enemies. His brother poets gave him the nickname of gahba-zan, 
*whore', after his favourite and most complimentary term, the sole legacy of the sar- 
dar. Yet there is a difference between him and his precursors, for in his blunt fashion 
he lays a finger on the open wounds of contemporary society. Yaghma speaks from 
the heart of the suffering nation in comprehensible language and in perfect poetic 
style. Thence his popularity. To all appearances not even court circles took offence 
at his abusive writings. It would probably have gone worse with him if he had known 
and named the remedy, but neither he nor anyone else was capable of doing so. 
Meanwhile Yaghmà became a pioneer, in whose footsteps others were to follow later on. 

It was probably due to his mediocre education that Yaghma, unlike other impor- 
tant poets, was not well acquainted with Arabic. He even showed a distinct aversion 
to this language and maintained that Perisan could very well manage without it. But 
this opinion is erroneous — both in theory and practice — and is completely at variance 
with that held by the conservatively critical Rida-quli-Khàn (see p. 340).°° It appears 
as if Yaghmà had wished to disprove the latter's theory by means of several letters 
that he wrote in pure Persian (fdrsi-nigdri). But what is more important is that he 
avoided Arabic expressions even when writing in normal language, being thus a pre- 
decessor of the purists who later on, borne by a powerful wave of nationalism, at- 
tempted to effect a too radical purging of the Persian language, without realising that 
thereby on the one hand an impoverishment of expressive media and on the other 
clumsiness and incomprehensibility were bound to result. (A forbidding example of 
the absurdities in which this linguistic zeal can get itself entangled is brought forward 
by M. Bahàr?* in a ‘purged’ version of the Gulistan, written by somebody or other 
in pársi-i sara, ‘pure Persian’ in the 13th/19th century.) Yaghma was a man of great 
talent and socially his importance was no less than it was linguistically. He freed 
poetical language from rhetorical excrescences and used popular expressions. For 
himself he made a copy of the well-known Persian dictionary Burhdn-i gàfi* and 
constantly added new entries. As regards the subjects of his poems, we find here an 
obvious bipolarity: he strives after a purging of society; but as he meets only with 
failure he escapes into the sphere of philosophic mystical pessimism and renuncia- 
tion of the world. 
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3. THE FIRST PROSE-REFORMER: QA°IM-MAQAM. THE DIARIES 
OF NÀSIRU'D-DIN AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 


Mirza Abu'l-Qásim Qà'im-maqàm Farahani (b. about 1193/1799 in Tehran), des- 
cended from an old family of viziers, showed poetic talent at an early age and put this 
into practice by writing sound gasidas under the pseudonym of Thanà'i. But his real 
importance lies in another sphere. Though his education had followed the old tradi- 
tional course — he also composed qasidas and qif*as in Arabic — this uncommonly 
intelligent young man was attracted by the personality of the enlightened and pro- 
gressive crown-prince and governor of Azerbayjan, ‘Abbas-Mirza, in whose service 
we already find Mirza Buzurg, the father of Abu'l-Qàsim and himself a poet, in the 
quality of a Q@im-magam, ‘Deputy’. The attractive force of the prince made itself 
felt throughout his immediate surroundings. After the death of Mirza Buzurg 
(1237/1822) the young man was appointed to his father’s post where he became the 
companion to the heir to the throne and his right hand. But as he became suspicious 
of the friendship with Russia, he was obliged to retire from public life in 1239-41/ 
1823-5. He was rehabilitated but soon fell into disfavour with Fath-‘Ali-Shah be- 
cause he opposed an adventurous war with Russia and was in fact banished to 
Mashhad for the duration of the war (1242-43/1826-7). But events very soon jus- 
tified his attitude; he was recalled and in 1828 Qaà'im-maqàm signed a peace with 
Russia at Turkmanchay. Later, after the death of *Abbàs-Mirzà, he was charged 
with the raising of the siege of Herat (1249/1834). An incorruptible, noble and loyal 
man, he, true to his promise, was responsible for making prince Mubammad, who 
was hostilely inclined towards him, what he indeed became, namely the successor to 
Fath-‘Ali-Shah (d. 1250/1834). His loyalty could not have been more evilly rewarded, 
for before a year had passed the seemingly all-powerful Qà'im-maqàm was strangled 
at the command of the Shah in his palace Nigāristān (1251/1835). The back-biting of 
former rivals, at the head of them the Shah’s tutor, the reactionary and obscurantist 
Ham Mirza Áqàsi, had achieved its aim, but the result was that progress in this very 
backward country was held up for a long time. The activity of Q2'im-maqàm mani- 
fested itself in many directions. There were reforms in the army after the European 
pattern, and in conjunction with this the establishment of a war and textile industry. 
Then there was introduced an accurate budgeting of court expenditure, which was 
one of the main reasons for the hostility towards this far-seeing man on the part of 
higher court dignitaries. In the cultural field he pleaded for the introduction of a 
suitable letter-type, abolition of the roll in state correspondence and — a reform of 
eminent importance for the history of Persian culture and literature — the freeing of 
official epistolography from the arrant bombast and rhetorical jugglery that made it 
sound so ridiculous. Though he was not able to eradicate the old mannerisms of 
style entirely, he did achieve a considerable simplification and a greater objectivity. A 
parallel course in epistolary prose was followed by Mirza Muhammad Taqi ‘Aliabadi, 
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‘S$ahib-divan’ (d. 1256/1840). A man who went still further was Amir-Nizim, ‘Amir 
of the Army’®’, also known as Amir-i Kabir, ‘the great Amir’, in point of fact Mirza 
Taqi-Khan, the prime minister of Nàsiru'd-din, a broad-minded statesman who was 
subjected to the same token of ‘gratitude’ on the part of the Qajars (d. 1268/1852) as 
had earlier on brought Qa’im-maqam to his end. In this context Nasiru'd-din him- 
self must also be mentioned, for he wrote diaries on his three journeys to Europe in 
1873, 1878 and 1889, as well as on two to Karbalà and Mazandaran respectively, 
that in all their aspects are of the greatest interest. His son and successor Muzaf- 
faru'd-din Shah (1896-1907) also took up the same course, though without attaining 
his father's standard. 

The diaries of the Shàh contributed in large measure to the simplification of the 
modern Persian style, but that is not the only reason for their importance. There is a 
certain irony in the circumstance that the form of the two undoubtedly progressive 
works Masálikw I-muhsinin, "The Ways of the Charitable’ (see p. 343) and Siyáhat- 
náma-i Ibráhim-Beg, “Travel Diary of Ibrahim-Beg’ (see p. 369), that sharply criticise 
the incompetent administration and corrupt society of the Qajar epoch, should have 
been founded on an account of the travels of the typical Qajar despot that Nasiru’d- 
din-Shah actually was. Into the same stylistic category must be included Muhammad 
Jafar Qaraja-Daghi’s excellent translations of the equally excellent Azerbayjanian 
comedies of Fath-‘Ali Akhund-záda?5, that were composed in the middle of the 19th 
century under Russian influence. But now we are running too far ahead. 


E. SECOND HALF OF THE 13TH/19TH CENTURY 
The Epoch of Nasirwd-din, the Last of the Despots. Reforms 


The second half of the 19th century is included almost entirely in the reign of Nasirwd- 
din-Shah and is characterised mainly by the fact that Qajar society, intentionally or 
unintentionally, was obliged to become europeanised on account of the economic and 
political pressure exerted by the rival powers, Russia and England. This period forms 
a logical sequence to the foregoing one and an indispensable premise to the develop- 
ment of Iran in the 20th century. In literature the newly-awakened life of the country is 
reflected in a series of highly remarkable phenomena: the foundation of the Poly- 
technic College, Dàru'l-funün; the translation of European fictional and scientific 
works; the increased spread of ancient and modern literature thanks to the medium 
of lithography. We may further mention a greater orientation towards reality on the 
part of certain. poets; a strongly marked and significant simplification in prose style, 
which resulted in a large numerical increase in the circle of readers; and, last but not 
least, a greater density in the network of newspapers. All these positive achievements 
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are of the utmost importance and they may not be overlooked when judging the 
apparent passivity that prevailed at the time. If the poetry of the previous period had 
become more flexible here and there, in the second half of the 19th century an even 
more effective relaxation was brought about by the increasingly intensive changes in 
the economic system of the country. 


I, BOOK-PRINTING 


All endeavours towards further cultural development would have been unavailing, 
in fact impossible, if it had not been for that most important tool, namely book- 
printing. It says much for the uncommonly great circumspection and energy of *Abbàs- 
Mirza, governor of Azerbayjan, who has already been referred to several times, that 
he recognised the cultural and political importance of this fact. As early as the first 
half of the 17th century the Armenians had attempted to introduce book-printing 
into Isfahan, but their efforts were unsuccessful. On the initiative of ‘Abbas-Mirza a 
delegation was sent to London to become acquainted with the art of printing and to 
take the necessary steps for its introduction into Iran. The first printing-press was 
opened at Tabriz in 1232/1816—7, followed shortly afterwards by one at Tehran. 
*Abbàs-Mirzà sent his men to St. Petersburg to be trained in lithography, while 
Tehran followed his example only later. The first printing business in Iran was set up 
in 1240/1824-5 in Tabriz, and in Tehran one was opened round about 1253/1837-8 
(the first lithographed book produced in Tehran was the Kulliyydt-i Hafiz, ‘Col- 
lected Poems of Hafiz’). But the number of printing-houses did not remain confined 
to the first ones nor to the towns in which these were established. The striking pre- 
ference for lithography was such as to completely overshadow printing with leaded 
type (surbi as distinguished from sangi) for some time. The printing-works in Tabriz 
and Tehran disappeared in 1250/1834-5 and 1263/1846—7 respectively, and it was 
not until 1290/1873-4 in Tehran and 1316/1898-9 in Tabriz that typography was 
revived. Not only books of all kinds but also newspapers were lithographed and it is 
not so very long ago that printing won the day throughout the country, except for the 
Koran and popular reading matter. 


2. THE PRESS 


By the introduction and spread of printing one of the essential conditions for an 
effective policy of enlightenment in Iran was fulfilled, and that in two directions, 
namely in the field of the press and in the foundation of the Daru'l-funün. 

K. Chaykin?? remarks that the Iranians would not even have known anything 
about their first newspaper had it not been for a reproduction in the Journal of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society in 1839; the paper appeared as two sheets under the title of 
Riiz-ndma-i akhbár-i vaqäyi“, ‘Journal of Reports on Events’, in an anopisthographical 
lithograph about once a month and, under the editorship of minister Mirza Salih, 
contained only reports on events in court circles. Nothing more than this is known 
about it. Not a single copy of the original paper has been preserved, let alone any 
sort of collection. Our conception of a newspaper is more nearly approached by 
Riz-ndma-i vaqáyi*-i ittifagiyya, ‘Journal of Current Events’ (the first number ap- 
peared under another title), a weekly containing four to eight pages, that was founded 
in 1267/1851 — thus at the beginning of Nasiru’d-din-Shah’s reign, and instigated 
thanks to his “care for the education of the people of Iran and for information on 
home and foreign affairs".*? This paper was no doubt founded on the initiative of the 
enlightened prime minister Mirza Tagi-Khàn Amir-Nizim (‘Amir-i Kabir’), who 
himself contributed articles on politics. The editor was Mirzà Jabbar Tadhkirachi. 
In 1277/1860-1 the paper was renamed Riz-ndma-i daulat-i ‘aliyya-i Irán, ‘Journal 
of the Exalted Empire of Iran’, and Mirza Abw1-Hasan-Khan Naqqàsh-bàshi (‘The 
chief painter’) Sani*u'l-mulk appointed editor. An admirable maker of lithographed 
portraits who had received a European training, he provided the paper with valuable 
illustrations in the form of pictures of the Shah and leading figures in court and public 
life. From 1288/1871 onwards there appeared a publication entitled Jran three times 
weekly, under the editorship of the ‘Minister for Printing’ (ra'is-i darwt-tibd‘a), 
Muhammad. Hasan-Khàn Sani'wd-daula (see p. 341). Besides court news on the 
Shàh's hunting expeditions and the gifts presented to him by the people for his good. 
shots, it published tolerably interesting articles of an instructive and literary nature.*! 
One of the idiosyncrasies of the Shih was to take lithographic equipment with him 
on his journey in 1287/1870, by means of which he published a one-page bulletin, 
Mir'áti?s-safar va mishkátw l-hadar, ‘Mirror of the Journey and Niche for the Lamp 
at Home’. M. Bahàr^ calls special attention to the fine lay-out of the illustrated 
monthly Sharaf, ‘Honour’, that appeared for the first time in 1300/1882. It is true 
that it became dormant after the death of the energetic Muhammad Hasan-Khan 
Itimádu's-saltana, but it was revived in 1314/1896—7 under the title Shardfat, 
*Sublimity', and continued to appear until 1320/1902, though it never again reached 
its former standard. 

These publications were followed by other official and semi-official professional and 
provincial papers (of the latter sort the first one appeared in Tabriz, as capital city 
of Azerbayjan, in 1275/1858), all of which were reproduced lithographically. Some 
were destined to be but short-lived, others subsisted longer, but a striking point 
about them is their frequent change of title. The first real daily newspaper is Khuld- 
sati? I-havádith, "Summary of Events’, that was first published in 1898. The periodical 
press dit not reach its zenith until the years of revolution between 1906 and 1911, 
because it then became not only the exponent of the new national policy but also of 
the revolutionary — in fact the only real literature of the period. It shook off the 
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oppressive bonds of censorship and placed itself entirely at the service of the new 
ideology. The importance of foreign papers, published in Persian and introduced 
illegally into Iran, cannot be estimated too highly, for they contributed to the greatest 
possible dissemination of the principles of the Constitution and even of revolution, 
with which the thoughts of the middle classes, the bourgeoisie and the priesthood 
were intensely occupied. Of these we may mention Akhtar, ‘The Star’, in Istanbul 
1875 till 1895-6; Qänün, ‘The Law’, published in London in 1891-2 which was the 
most influential; further Habhel-matin, ‘The Strong Cord’, in Calcutta from 1893 
onwards and a few in Cairo. Occasionally they possessed literary qualities. 


3. DARUL-FUNUN AND ITS FIRST DIRECTOR, 
RIDA-QULI-KHAN HIDAYAT 


The basis of Iranian culture in modern times was laid by the Polytechnic College 
Darv’l-funiin, "The House of Knowledge’, that was founded in 1852 with the very 
promising coöperation of the young Nasirwd-din-Shah who had recently come to the 
throne, and his prime minister Mirza Taqi-Khàn Amir-Nizim, a man who was 
kindly disposed towards reforms. It was to be an institution for higher education and 
was to include army affairs, technology, medicine, natural sciences, the humanities 
(also music) in its curriculum — the instruction in all subjects to be based on the 
achievements of western learning. It was impossible to realise this programme with- 
out the aid of European teachers, although in view of an inimical attitude towards 
foreigners that prevailed in certain circles it was considered opportune and necessary 
to appoint a few Iranian teachers as well and even, as an exception, exponents of 
traditional knowledge. It is true that Europe did not place any great authorities at the 
disposal of the Dàru'l-funün, but this was not necessary. It was more important 
that the institution should be entrusted to a number of good, conscientious European 
specialists and educators, whose cultural activity and undisputed success are deserv- 
ing of the sincere gratitude of the awakening nation. Among them was the physician 
dr. med. Jakob Eduard Polak (1818-1891), from 1855 on physician-in-ordinary to 
the Shah and author of one of the best books on Persia (publ. Leipzig 1865) that have 
appeared up till now. He taught European medicine from 1852 to 1860. These men 
wrote the first text-books in Persian, each in his own subject. This work, difficult as 
it was, was from the very beginning rendered more so by the reactionary Mirza 
Agha-Khan Niri, who was successor to Amir-Nizam (executed 1852). Yet the school 
acquitted itself of its task in full measure and became one of the essential elements 
in the endeavour to liberate the country from its backwardness. 

No small part of its success was due to the felicitous choice of Ridà-quli-Khàn, 
who, as the school's first principal, had a powerful influence on the deployment of the 
whole of cultural life in Iran. On account of his fruitful activity, as well as his own 
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excellent scholarly publications, he deserves more esteem than he would otherwise 
have acquired merely as a poet, though he took great delight in writing. Rida-quli- 
Khan Hidayat, known also as Làlà-bàshi, ‘Educator in the Family of the Ruler’, 
was born in Tehran into a family of higher officials in 1215/1800. Among his ances- 
tors was the admirable poet Kamal of Khujand (see p. 262). He received a thorough 
education at Shiraz where he entered the service of the Qajar princes (at the onset of 
his poetical activity, in which he showed conspicuous energy at an early age, he 
adopted the takhallus Chákar, *Servant') When Fath-‘Ali-Shah visited Shiraz in 
1829, Rida-quli-Khan was introduced to him and was granted the laqab Amirwsh- 
shu‘ard, “Prince of Poets’, for a panegyric qasida. From 1254/1838 onwards we find 
him at the court of Tehran in various functions. He reached the summit of his devel- 
opment under Nasiru’d-din-Shah, especially after he was appointed assistant to the 
Minister for Public Instruction and Principal of the recently founded Dàrvu'l-funün. 
In the interests of progress in a thoroughly under-developed country the choice could 
not have fallen on a more suitable person. After fifteen years of successful work as 
head of the institution he was summoned to Tabriz, the residence of the heirs to the 
throne as nominal governors of Azerbayjan, in order to take charge of the education 
of the young crown prince Muzaffaru'd-din. But this office was beyond the power of 
Rida-quli, the more so as he appears to have always suffered from ill-health. He went 
into retirement and died after a severe illness in 1288/1871. 

Though he produced a divdn containing 50,000 distichs and six mathnavis, among 
them being a great romantic epic poem entitled Gulistan-i Iram, “The Rose-garden of 
Iram’, or Baktdsh-náma, that sings of the love of the young hero Baktash (the material 
is taken from the J/ahi-ndma of ‘Attar“), as poet Rida-quli-Khàn has no significance 
at all for the further development of the art. All that we find in his work are the 
utterances of a highly cultivated man, a passionate and devoted admirer of the clas- 
sics and a faithful follower of the old masters who, partly as a result of these charac- 
teristics and partly in a striving after originality, in a preciosity that bordered on bad 
taste and grotesqueness, attempted to compensate his inadequate poetic talent. But 
this by no means diminishes his greatness as a scholar. For as such he was engaged 
in the field of history (continuation of the work of Mirkhvànd, see p. 441), in an 
account of his diplomatic mission to Khiva (1267/1851), in the history of literature 
and lexicography, on all of which subjects he produced works of extreme value. We 
are particularly interested in the printed tadhkiras: Majma‘wl-fusahd, ‘The Meeting- 
place of the Eloquent’, and Riyadwl-‘arifin, ‘The Gardens of the Mystics’; the 
former is a summary in two volumes of earlier tadhkiras, with supplements bringing 
it up to the time of the author; the latter, a much smaller volume, is devoted. entirely 
to real or supposed Süfism. These are works of the greatest importance, containing 
as they do an. abundance of names and accounts, accounts moreover taken from 
sources often inaccessible to us. The dictionary Farhang-i anjuman-árà-i Nasiri, 
‘Nasir’s Dictionary that Embellishes Society’, was likewise published, but to my mind 
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it hardly deserves the esteem in which it is held by Ye. E. Bertel’s, for I cannot re- 
collect having found anything essentially new in it when compared with the dic- 
tionaries generally known and used in Europe; at the most, examples of text variants 
are quoted here and there.*® 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEARNED PROSE. TRANSLATIONS 
FROM LITERATURE OF THE WEST 


Among the students at the Dàrv'I-funün, Muhammad Hasan-Khan stands out as the 
most competent. His first honorary title, Sani‘wd-daula, ‘The Skilled One of the Em- 
pire’, was followed by Mwtamanw’s-sulfdn, ‘The Reliable One of the Sultan’, and 
finally by I‘timddws-salfana, ‘The Confidence of the Sultanate’. He came from a 
wealthy Maragha family, served in the army, in the diplomatic corps, at court, and 
from 1288/1871-2 was head of the interpreters’ corps and of the press. He died in 
1313/1896. His writings mainly consist of the history and topography of Iran, ac- 
counts of travels, biographies of the men and women of Islam, thus exclusively with 
learned subjects. The truly enormous compass of these books forces us to the con- 
clusion that they were the result of collective work, apparently taken in hand by 
Sani*u'd-daula during the long tenure of his last post. The fact that he was able to 
provide stimulus for a series of works (lithographs dating from 1290-1323/1873-1906) 
possessing great scholarly or utilitarian value, to organise their composition and to 
publish them, cannot do otherwise than fill us with admiration for a man of such energy 
and intelligence. l 

There is no doubt that in the first place the task of the Dárv'l-funün was educational, 
but this in its turn stimulated other activities that were equally far-reaching. These 
consisted especially in the publication of text-books and other expedients, the need 
for which had already been experienced by the first teachers at the institution who 
with the aid of their Iranian assistants published handbooks written in Persian, thus 
laying the foundation of a modern Persian scholarly prose and terminology. The 
historian of literature is more closely concerned with translations of a belletristic 
nature, at first almost entirely from the French (an exception is J. Moriers’ The 
Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan), or with French, as the predominant European 
language in the Near East and taught at the Dàru'l-funün, as intermediary. These 
translations were intended to provide instruction and entertainment — in both cases 
something entirely new. But, as we shall soon see, they provided far more. European 
fictional literature demanded quite a different style from that which the Persian lan- 
guage at that time was able to offer, although by the reforms of Qà'im-maqàm the 
latter had already undergone a simplification. All the antiquated conventions, melis- 
mas and pomposities had to be done away with and an attempt made to accommodate 
the language to the demands of the original texts. Some time it would be well worth- 
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while to trace the struggle of these pioneers of modern fictional literature in Persian 
from the beginning. This transformation of the language was certainly a task that was 
neither easy nor realisable in a short time. But it was these translators who paved the 
way to a simple and thereby easily comprehensible manner of expression. The Per- 
sian written language of today is their progeny. For this reason it is well to pay some 
attention to the prose works with which a beginning was made. Firstly we find 
Voltaire the historian (Pitr-i Kabir, ‘Peter the Great’, Shdrl-i Davdz-dahum, ‘Charles 
XIT', Iskandar-i Kabir, ‘Alexander the Great’; lithographed in Tehran 1263/1846—7) 
and John Malcolm, author of the History of Persia. In these works the influence of the 
scholars of Daru'l-funün is unmistakable. When the turn came for the novel, the 
choice was not so fortuitous as many people imagine. Names of established repute in 
Europe were given priority: Dumas the Elder, Fénelon, Daniel Defoe, A.-R. Le Sage, 
the excellent translation of J. Morier's Haji Baba from the pen of Mirza Habib 
Isfahani*® (put to death 1314/1897), Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Jules Verne (see 

p. 364). Under the influence of Ahmed Vefiq's Turkish translation of Molière, 
there appeared in Istanbul in 1286/1869 a Persian translation of Le Misanthrope, that 
was given the title of Guzdrish-i mardum-guriz, ‘The Adventure of One who Flees 
from his Fellow-men', by Habib Isfahani. But the play met with no response at all in 
Iran, although Habib did his best to adapt it to Persian taste and. circumstances 
(proper names included).** This was certainly a bold venture, but it was doomed to 
frustation as a result of the general lack of interest. Moliére did not appeal to Iranian 
society at that time, whereas works of the above-mentioned novelists met with full 
acclaim because they reflected the inborn inclination of the Persian towards adven- 
ture, frivolity, elegance, humour, good advice. They thus formed up to a certain point 
a continuation of his own literary creations, as expressed in the romantic epic and in 
folk-literature, the didactic epic and ethical writings — henceforth in an entirely new 
garb that was obviously to his taste. 

Let us not judge the Iranians too haughtily for translating P.-Al. Ponson du 
Terrail (1829-71), for did not the Turks translate Paul de Kock? In fact many more 
parallels between the Iranians and the Turks might be found in relation to the first 
works translated from European literatures. 

In a more effective manner than anything else light trashy fever were to reveal 
new worlds to a credulous circle of readers athirst for novelty. This is a phenomenon 
that can still be witnessed today in the orient in the effect of the film on the masses. 
However it may be, we must admit that the translations accomplished a great task. 
For many people they provided an inducement to read, they helped in the clearance 
of antiquated rubbish and led the language into a new course. Allthese are impor- 
tant services that could only with difficulty have been rendered by translations of 
other, more exacting works — European poetry for instance — even if the most famous 
names had been involved. Without these translations Persian belles-lettres and the 
prose of the 20th century as a whole is difficult to imagine. 
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$. TRENDS TOWARDS POPULARISATION AND PRO-RUSSIAN 
REACTION TO THE OCCIDENTAL CULT. TALIBUF 


The Dàru'l-funün had trained Persian specialists of European orientation and had 
brought a European influence to bear on scientific literature, when a movement 
aiming at popularisation began to assert itself. Actually it cannot be proved that 
there was any direct connection between this tendency and the Dàrv'l-funün. Nor do 
the antecedents of the authors in the movement towards enlightenment indicate such. 
But one cannot overlook the time-factor and especially the probability that the new 
educational system would ultimately bear fruit of this kind. These results could cer- 
tainly not have been predicted and they cannot have been agreeable to the government. 
Hajji Mirza ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, son of Abü-Talib Najjar of Tabriz, known as Talibüf 
(viz. Talibov, b. c. 1260/1844) 9, studied at the Madrasa Talibiyya in Tabriz. At the 
age of about thirty he went to Baku and settled down as a merchant in Tamir-Khàn- 
Shüra; he died there in 1328/1910. He was elected to the first parliament (majlis) by 
Tabriz but declined the appointment owing to ill-health. He made a name for him- 
self as pioneer in the popularisation of scientific and political knowledge by a series 
of writings that for their period were certainly progressive. In Masalikv l-muhsinin, 
*The Ways of the Charitable', he describes a journey to the top of the Damavand 
undertaken by five professional men, giving an account of their conversations on 
various cultural subjects with the inhabitants of the districts they passed through, 
whereby he does not shun expressing criticism of the existing order. Kitab-i Ahmad yd 
Safina-i Talibi, ‘Ahmad’s Book of the Album of Talibi’, consists of a dialogue in 
two volumes between the author and (chiefly) Ahmad, the eldest of his children (three 
sons and two daughters), dealing with new discoveries and giving all kinds of useful 
instructions. Several of his works, such as Mas@ilwl-haydt, ‘Problems of Life’, or 
Azadi chi chizast, ‘What is Liberty?’ are concerned with political subjects, others deal 
with questions of natural science. The scenes of country life present pleasant pictures 
even today, but the meditations — the essential parts of Tàlibüf's work — do not 
rise above a certain primitiveness. Yet they fulfilled their social and literary purpose. 
Talibif’s native language was Azerbayjanian, which had an obvious influence on 
his Persian. Notwithstanding this, the very simplicity of his manner of expression 
and style form an important stage in the development of modern prose. Contrary to 
the Dàrv'l-funün, with its western orientation, Talibif sought rather association with 
the language and civilisation of Russia.” 


6. THE SOLE PHILOSOPHER OF THE I3TH/I9TH CENTURY: 
HADI SABZAVARI 


Quite apart from this movement stands Hajji Mulla Hadi of Sabzavar (b. 1212/1797, 
d. there 1295/1878), a man who brought new life into Iranian philosophy, that had 
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sunk into a state of torpor in the 18th century. For this very reason he certainly 
deserves mention in a survey of the prose of the roth century. "He is in no sense an 
imitator of the philosophers of the classical epoch. His work is founded on their in- 
vestigations and there is no lack of coherence, but the consequences he draws are 
entirely original and merit the serious attention of western thinkers.” 5 He wrote a 
great philosophical work in Persian entitled Asrdrw’l-hikam, "The Secrets of the Wis- 
doms’ (he also signed his ghazals with the takhallus Asrár), and a commentary on 
Maulavi's Mathnavi; in Arabic he composed, among other things, glosses to several 
of Mulla Sadra’s works (see p. 294), a scholarly poem on logic, etc. 


7. CLASSICISM IN POETRY, OCCASIONALLY WITH CONTEMPORARY 
THEMES: SIPIHR, HUMA, SURUSH, SHAYBANI, SHURIDA, 
ADIB NISHAPURI 


During the second half of the 13th/19th century too, the poets of the classical move- 
ment continued to cherish the classical tradition, adhering to its principles more or 
less closely as the case might be but without violating either its form or its substance. 
They have followed this course right up to the present day, even though their num- 
ber has gradually diminished, both in the capital and in the provinces, in favour of 
those who took up a more modern attitude. It was not a violent transformation. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, just in the same way as the economic revolution took 
place, the poet underwent a metamorphosis, began to take notice of the world and 
the things around him and to subject the state and society to criticism. | 

Not only by verbal enthusiasm but also by including copious selections from the 
works of Mirzà Muhammad Taqi Sipihr (d. 1297/1880) (Lisám? l-mulk, ‘The Tongue 
ofthe Kingdom") in his anthology did Ridà-quli Hidayat*? draw attention to the friend- 
ship that existed between himself and Sipihr, who was historian and panegyrist to the 
Qajars. Carried away by his feelings, Hidayat classed this poet too highly. Sipihr's 
divan contains ghazals in the spirit of “Unguri and Mas'üd-i Sa‘d, musammats after 
the pattern of Manüchihri and finally a mathnavi after the manner of Sana’i. His 
‘universal’ history in eight volumes bears the presumptuous title Ndsikhwt-tavarikh, 
literally *Abrogation of Histories’, but the work is incomplete and his description 
of the course of events from the fall of Adam up to the Imam Husayn is worthless 
- as could hardly otherwise be expected! It was continued by his son ‘Abbas-quli 
Sipihr up to the Imám Misa b. Ja‘far in twelve volumes. M.-T. Sipihr took up the 
history again with the Qajar period up to 1281/1864 (?) in four volumes, and this is 
the only part of any importance. In order to revive the practice of rhyming, that had 
fallen into disuse, Sipihr wrote an excellent book entitled Barahinu'l-* Ajam fi qaváninr'l- 
Mu‘jam, ‘The Arguments of the Persians with regard to the Rules of the al-Mu‘jam 
(Book on Poetics)'9, in 1251/1835-6 (edited in 1272/1855). 
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A figure such as one does not come across every day is Muhammad Rida-quli- 
Khan Huma of Shiraz (b. 1212/1797-8, d. 1290/1873-4 in Isfahan). He often 
recalled the poverty against which he had had to struggle during his time as a student 
in Najaf. The consciousness of this fact remained with him all through his life; as a 
result he had great sympathy for the poor and gave evidence of great generosity. He 
never strove after wealth. His descent from a nomadic family ever betrayed itself — 
roaming was for him a vital necessity. Whenever the desire seized him he disappeared, 
often for long periods at a time, without having taken leave of his family or friends. 
His journey to Iraq is described in a gasida. He never ceased to obey the dervish rules 
in spirit but ultimately he alienated himself entirely from the outward observances of 
the Order. The lithographed edition of his divàn numbers some 18,000 verses. He 
composed gasidas in honour of the Imams, persons in high positions and sultans, 
but some of them also contain wise counsel. He is important chiefly however on ac- 
count of his ghazals, which he endowed with sahl-i mumtani*, ‘inimitable facility’, and 
the true straightforwardness and sincerity of Sa‘di, throughout opposed to the poets 
of the Indian style. Huma adhered strictly to the traditional rhymes and all the other 
time-honoured rules. His talent was inherited by his three sons, of whom ‘Anqā even 
obtained the title of malikwsh-shu‘ard. | 

Mirza Muhammad ‘Alī 'Surüsh' (b. 1228/1813 in Sidih near Isfahan, d. 1285/ 
1868-9 in Tehran) gave evidence of a disposition for poetry in his early youth, but 
did not find the recognition he desired in his native town. This induced him to roam 
about Iran until he gained a firm footing in Tabriz, where he found patrons of high 
rank and at last was introduced to the heir to the throne, Násiru'd-din. The latter 
cherished such a predilection for the poet that after his accession he summoned him 
to Tehran and, in addition to giving him generous gifts, bequeathed on him the 
laqab Shamswsh-shu‘ard, ‘Sun of the Poets’, and raised him to the rank of Khan. 
Rida-quli Hidáyat* notes that Surüsh was constantly perfecting himself by studying 
the old masters, especially Farrukhi and Mu‘izzi. Like Qà'àni, after whom he took 
over the duty of composing ceremonial proclamations on feast-days, he was a char- 
acteristic court panegyrist of his period. From his qasidas, that were occasionally 
written in mathnavi form, we learn what took place in court circles, and also news 
concerning the country at large, for instance the introduction of the telegraph, etc. 
He composed gasidas in honour of ‘Ali, further a Sdgi-ndma, ‘Book of the Cup- 
bearers’, Jláhi-náma, "The Divine Book’, and the unfinished epic Urdibihisht-nàma, 
that only deals with the Prophet and does not include the twelve Imáms.9* Surüsh's 
similes are usually original, but often to the extent of affectation; his thoughts 
are clear and precise. Ye. E. Bertel’s®* designates many a line from the introductions 
to the gasidas as pearls of poetry. Vahid Dastgirdi®’ places him in the immediate 
proximity of OSC än? and a few other poets of the literary revival. To the translation of 
the "Thousand and One Nights’ into Persian, executed by Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Latif Tasüji 
at the bidding of Prince Bahman-Mirzà, governor of Azerbayjan, Surüsh contributed 
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the metrical insertions. This he did either by interpreting the Arabic texts or, in 
cases where the latter proved unsuitable, by replacing them by verses taken from the 
old masters, thereby even improving on the original texts. 

Abü-Nasr Fathwilah-Khan Shaybani distinguished himself from the average epi- 
gones of his time by the audacity with which he translated his experiences into poetry 
and by his criticism of a society that was in the course of disintegration. He was born 
into a military aristocratic family in Kashàn about 1246/1830. Curiously enough he 
later on regarded the excellent and cultured education he had been privileged to 
enjoy as the cause of his misfortunes. After the death of his father, a warrior who 
fought against the Turkomans, he took over the management of the properties he 
had inherited in Kashan but lost the whole of his fortune as a result of the encroach- 
ments of the officials. He therefore betook himself to the court in order to claim 
compensation, but “justice in Persia was dormant" and he failed in his purpose, 
though not through lack of connections. Disappointment and worry then forced him 
to a decision to retire and write verse. The rest of his wealth he devoted to the found- 
ing of a monastery. In an adjacent garden he had a vault built for himself bearing an ` 
inscription that would constantly remind him that this was all that was left to him. 
Shaybani professed the tasavvuf. For a long time he wore the dervish's garb and was 
constantly in touch with the poor and the dervishes, as can be seen in a large number 
of his verses.5° He spent some time in Istanbul, but there too he held himself apart 
from his fellow-men. He died in Tehran in 1308/1891. Throughout Shaybani’s work 
we find a harsh, pessimistic tone, whether he is complaining about his education and 
training, about the lack of faith in this world or whether he is fulminating against his 
profession as a poet, ostensibly one of the most vexatious that exist, for he considers 
it better to be as dumb as a beast since the great and the powerful have little esteem 
for poetry. He exposed the abuses and infringements of the law of an absolutism re- 
presented by the corruptible and dissipated officialdom and looked for reforms from 
the side of the Shah. The latter, however, he considered should not be surrounded by 
babblers. In his panegyric poetry he reproached the Shah of looking on passively at 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs. Elsewhere again he uttered a warning that the 
soldiers would revolt and turn against their own Sultans if they remained without 
clothing and bread, and he censured the fact that actions were concealed and delayed 
under cover of fair words. To strike such an embittered note in a gasida was hitherto 
unheard-of.® Shaybani must be accorded the first place among those who anticipated 
the development of poetry both in form and substance. His best verses are devoid of 
affected preciosity; he simplified the language and subordinated it to the subject- 
matter. Two collections of his works may be found in the Bibliography. In addition 
to these he himself mentions Fath u zafar, ‘Conquest and Victory’, and Ganj-i gauhar, 
*Treasure-chamber of the Jewels’, composed in honour of the Shah’s sons, but un- 
fortunately without tangible result for the poet himself; his Kamradniyya, “The Success- 
ful’ (in honour of Kamran-Mirza) also remained no more than a title without reward.*! 
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Approximately the same period was covered by the life of Farhad-Mirza (d. 1305/ 
1888), a son of the erstwhile heir to the throne (vali-‘ahd) *Abbàs-Mirzà. Notorious 
for his inconsiderate severity, he restored order to Fars, over which he was twice 
appointed governor, for a considerable time. In all his offices he proved himself to be 
the true Mu'tamadw'd-daula, ‘The Trustworthy Man of the Kingdom’.® Finally he 
became the court poet with all the customary duties. These he was able to fulfil with 
ease: a cultured man and master of a perfect poetic technique, though for all his routine 
he never showed a spark of inspiration. The gifts he did possess however were sufficient 
to enable him to perform with success all his obligations as the official poet. But at the 
time that the Darv'l-funün was at the height of its importance he was provided with 
yet another task. Farhad translated Baha’i’s book on arithmetic (see p. 300) from the 
Arabic, rendered into verse a small English-Persian dictionary entitled Nisáb-i 
ingilisi, “Basic Stock of English Words' 9, and edited a geography book by W. Pin- 
nock under the title Jém-i Jam, "The Mirror of Jam’. Ye. E. Bertel’s® adds to this 
that the period of enlightenment is beginning to supersede that of a decaying pane- 
gyrism. 

A true master of the classical form is Dam Muhammad Taqi Shürida Fasihv’l- 
mulk, "The Eloquent One of the Kingdom’ (b. 1280/1863-4 or 1274/1857-8 in 
Shiraz, died there in 1345/1926). Any other man might have been ruined by 
fate if, like our poet, he had been stricken blind at the age of seven as the result of 
smallpox and had lost his father when he was ten. This latter event meant a heavy 
blow for the family of small artisans, if not dire distress. But Shürida was endowed 
with brilliant gifts and thanks to his exceptional intelligence and good memory 
managed to master all the traditional doctrines or theories of poetry, for which he had ` 
shown a strong disposition in his very early youth. Throughout his life he constantly 
aimed at adding to his knowledge, especially of history. He was engaged in textual 
criticism and interpretation of the works of Nizami, Sa‘di, Farrukhi and others. His 
prose writings were never published. Characteristic of these is Ndma-i riishan-dilan, 
*Book of the Clear-minded', a work of consolation for the blind. Shürida's volumi- 
nous lyrical works are permeated with an optimism and energy that border on cheer- 
fulness and mockery. He has a great admiration for the classical masters and writes 
in their style and form. But political events too, such as the parliamentary elections, ` 
the First World War, etc., are capable of arousing deep emotion in him. He occupied 
himself with literary questions, for instance the defence of Sa‘di; in short, his serious 
physical handicap was unable to cut him off from the bustle of life. He wrote songs 
(tasnif) in the folklore spirit and also put them to music. 

A younger contemporary, Mirza *Abdu'l-Javad Adib Nishüpüri (b. 1281/1864-5 
or 1284/1867-895, d. 1344/1926) has many things in common with Shürida. Unlike 
the poet from Shiraz, he came from a family of middle-class farmers. In another re- 
spect too fate was kinder to him, for small-pox left Adib with one, albeit half-blind 
eye. It was by no means easy for him to acquire the profundity of knowledge that 
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was his and that is thus all the more to be wondered at. He went through life a 
lonely man, but associated himself in a sincere friendship with the poet Iraj (see 
p. 384). He humbled himself for no one, had no scruples in criticising the great and 
extolling the mean, and continued his studies uninterruptedly. 

At first he followed on in the steps of Qà'àni, later on in those of Safa of Isfahan 
(d. 1309/1891), and finally the old masters such as Farrukhi and others. Despite the 
high esteem in which he was held, he did not introduce much that was new, while 
current events interested him less than they did Shürida. His divdn La'áli-i maknüna, 
*Hidden Pearls', was published. Adib was well versed in Arabic literature and also 
composed poetry in that language. He was fruitfully engaged in teaching and trained 
whole generations in Khurasan, not limiting himself only to the interpretation of 
Arabic and Persian texts but also subjecting them to scholarly criticism. l 


8. ADIBUL-MAMALIK 


Amirw’sh-shu‘ara, ‘Prince of Poets’, later known as Adibu'l-mamàálik, "Man of 
Letters of the Regions’, Mirza Sadiq-Khan Farahani, has his roots in the classical 
tradition as regards form, but the substance of his works reflects modern times. He 
has been described as “primary among his contemporaries, if one omits Qa àni, 
Surüsh and one or two others in the modern movement in literature, a movement 
that began with Nashàt and ends with himself — a poet whose most essential deploy- 
ment was evoked by political events, a master whose divdn far surpasses those of the 
older poets, with the exception of six or seven".' He will be dealt with in greater 
detail in the following section of this book (see p. 375). | 


Finally it should be remarked that in the 13th/19th century there was a large num- 
ber of more or less well-known poets, of many of whose works we possess lithographed 
editions. There is no doubt that the classical, archaic movement enjoys their prefer- 
ence. Only a few of these poets found recognition, in the main — as far as I can see - 
in the papers Armaghán, Yàdgár, Yaghmd, Mihr, Sukhan, etc. 


Summer 1967 
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ACHAEMENIDS (Hakhamanishiya) 


ca. 700 B.C. Achaemenes (Hakhama- 
nish) 

559—529 Cyrus (Kürush) 

529-522 Cambyses (Kambüzhiya) 

522-486 Darius 1 (Dárayavahush) 

486-465 Xerxes (Khshayarsha) 

465-424 Artaxerxes I (Artakh- 
shathrà) 

423-404 Darius 11 

404-359 Artaxerxes 11 Mnemon 

359-338 Artaxerxes 111 Ochos 

338-336 Arses (Arsha) 

336-331 Darius 111 Codomannus 


(Based on: Brandenstein-Mayrhofer, Handbuch 
des Altpersischen, p. §.) 


MACEDONIANS 


Alexander the Great 
(Iskandar) 


331-323 


SELEUCIDS . 


311 — 2nd cent. B.C. 


PARTHIANS-ARSACIDS 


247 B.C. — ca. 225 A.D. 


SASANIANS (Sasaniyan) ` 


ca. 225—240 Artakhsher 1 (Ardashir) 

240-272 Shahpuhr 1 (Shápür) 

272-273 Ohrmazd 1 (Hurmuzd, 
Hurmuz) 

273-276 Varhran 1 (Vahrám, 
Bahram) 

276-293 . Varhran 11 

293 Varhran rir 

293-302 Narsé 

302—309 Ohrmazd r1 

309-379 Sháhpuhr 11 

379—383 Artakhshér 11 

383-388 Shahpuhr 311 

388—399 Varhràn 1v 

399-421 Yazdkart 1 (Yazdagird) ` 

421—439 Varhràn v (Bahram Gir) 

439-457 Yazdkart x1 

457-459 Ohrmazd 311 

459-484 Pérdz (Firüz) 

484-488 Valakhsh (Balash) 

488—531 Kavat 1 (Qubad) 

531-579 Khusró r Anósharvàn 
(Khusrau Anüshirvàn, 
Chosroes) 

579—590 Ohrmazd 1v 

590-591 Varhràn Chóbin (usurper) 

591-628 Khusró 11 Aparvez 
(Khusrau Parviz) 

628 Kavat 11 Shéroe 

628-629 Artakhshér 111 
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629-632 
632-651 


SURVEY OF DYNASTIES 


several kings 
Yazdkart 11 


(Chronology according to R, N. Frye, The 
Heritage of Persia, p. 295.) 


THE FOUR ORTHODOX CALIPHS 


(ar-Rashidin) 


11/632-13/634 
13/634-23/644 
23/644-35/656 
35/656-41/661 


Abü-Bakr 
‘Umar I 
*Uthmàn 
‘Ali 


UMAYYAD CALIPHATE (Banü- 


41/661- 60/680 
60/680- 64/683 
64/683 
64/683- 65/685 
65/685- 86/705 
86/705- 96/715 
96/715- 99/717 
99/717-101/720 
101/720—105/724 
105/724-125/743 
125/743-126/744 
126/744 
126/744 
126/744-132/749 


Umayya) 


Mu'áviyat ` 
Yazid 1 
Mu‘aviya 11 
Marván 1 
‘Abdu’l-Malik 
al-Valid 1 
Sulayman 
‘Umar II 
Yazid rr 
Hisham 
al-Valid 11 
Yazid 111 
Tbrahim 
Marvàn Ir 


ABBASID CALIPHATE (Bani-‘Abbas) 


132/ 749-136/ 754 
136/ 754-158/ 775 
158/ 775-169/ 785 
169/ 785-170] 786 
170/ 786-193/ 809 
193/ 809-198/ 813 
198/ 813-218/ 833 
218/ 833~227/ 842 
227] 842-232/ 847 
232] 847-247/ 861 
247/ 861-248/ 862 
248/ 862—252/ 866 
252/ 866-255/ 869 
255/ 869-256/ 870 


744 


Abw’l-‘Abbas as-Saffah 
al-Mansür 
al-Mahdi 

Misa al-Hadi 
Hariin ar-Rashid 
al-Amin 
al-Ma’miin 
al-Mu‘tasim 
al-Vathig 
al-Mutavvakil 
al-Muntasir 
al-Musta‘in 
al-Mu'tazz 
al-Muhtadi 


256/ 870-279/ 892 
279/ 892—289/ 902 
289/ 902-295/ 908 
295/ 908—320/ 932 
320/ 932-322/ 934 
322/ 934-329/ 940 
329/ 940-333/ 944 
333/ 944-334/ 946 
334/ 946-363/ 974 
363/ 974-381/ 991 
381/ 991-422/1031 
422/1031-467/1075 
467/1075-487/1094 
487/1094-512/1118 
512/1118—529/1135 
529/1135-530/1136 
530/1136—-555/1160 
555/1160-566/1170 
566/1170-575/1180 
575/1180-622/1225 
622/1225—623/1226 
623/1226-640/1242 
640/1242—656/1258 


al-Mu'tamid 
al-Mu'tadid 
al-Muktafi 
al-Muqtadir 
al-Qàhir 
ar-Radi 
al-Muttaqi 
al-Mustakfi 
al-Muti‘ 
at-Tà'i* 
al-Qadir 
al-Qà^im 
al-Muqtadi ` 
al-Mustazhir 
al-Mustarshid 
ar-Ráshid 
al-Muqtafi 
al-Mustanjid 
al-Mustad? 
an-Nasir 
az-Zahir 
al-Mustansir 
al-Musta‘sim 


TAHIRIDS (Tahiriyan) 


Abü-Ayyüb Tahir 1 


205/821-207/822 

207/822-213/828 Talha 

213/828—230/844 Abu'l-Abbàs *Abdu'llàh 
230/844—248/862 Tahir 11 
248/862—259/873 Muhammad 
259/873-261/875 Táhir 111 
SAFFARIDS (Saffáriyan) 

247/861-265/879 Abü-Yüsuf Ya‘qib ibn 


265/879-287/900 


Layth as-Saffar 
‘Amr b. Layth (executed 
289/902) 


SAMANIDS (Samaniyàn) 


250/ 864—279] 892 
279/ 892-295| 907 
295/ 907—-301/ 914 
301/ 914—331/ 942 


Nasr I 

Abü-Ibráhim Isma‘ll 
Abü-Nasr Ahmad 
Abu'l-Hasan Nasr t1 


331/ 942-343/ 954 
343/ 954-350/ 961 
350/ 961~366/ 976 
366/ 976-387/ 997 
387/ 997-389/ 999 
389/ 999-390/1000 
390/1000-395/1005 
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Noh 1 
*Abdu'l-Malik 1 
al-Mansiir 1 

Nüh 11 

al-Mansiir 11 
*Abdu'l-Malik 11 
Isma‘il al-Muntasir 


BUYIDS/BUVAYHIDS (Ali Büya) 


d. 338/949 


d. 366/976 


‘Ali b. Baya, "Imádu'd- - 


. daula 


al-Hasan b. Biya, 
Ruknu'd-daula 


as amiru’l-umard in Baghdad: 


334/ 945-356/ 967 


356/ 967-367/ 978 
367/ 978-372] 983 


372/ 983-376/ 987 


376/ 987-379/ 989 


379/ 989-403/1012 


403/1012-412/1021 
412/1021-416/1025 


416/1025-435/1044 
435/1044-440/1048 


440/1048-447/1055 


Ahmad b. Biya, Mu‘izz-. 
wd-daula (from 324/936 
in Kirmán) 

‘Izzu’d-daula Bakhtiyàr 
*Adudu'd-daula (from 
338/949 in Fars, Khuzis- 
tàn, ‘Uman, and Kirmàn) 
Samsàmu'd-daula (in 
Fars and Kirman till 388/ 
998) 

Sharafu'd-daula (from 
372/983 in Fars and 
Khuzistan) 
Baha’u’d-daula (from 
388/998 also in Fars and 
Kirmàn) 

Sultánu'd-daula (also in 
Fars) 
Musharrifw'd-daula (also 
in Fars) 

Jalalu'd-daula 
Abü-Kálijár 'Imadu'd- 
daula (from 415/1024 in 
Fars, from 419/1028 in 
Kirmàn) 

al-Malik ar-Rahim (also 
in Fars) 


ZIYARIDS (Ziyariyan) 


316/ 928-323/ 935 


Mardavij b. Ziyar 


323/ 935-356/ 967 
356/ 967-366/ 976 
366/ 976-403/1012 
403/1012-420/1029 
420/1029-441/1049 
441/1049-462/1069 


Vushmgir b. Ziyàr 
Bisutün b. Vushmgir 
Qàbüs 1 b. Vushmgir 
Manüchihr b. Qàbüs 
Anüshirvàn b. Manüchihr 
Qaàbüs 11 b. Dara 


GHAZNAVIDS (Ghaznaviyàn) 


367/ 977-8-387/ 997 Sabuktigin 
387/ 997 -389/ 999 Ismá'il 
389/ 999 -421/1030 Mahmiid Yaminu'd-daula 
421/1030 —433/1041 Mas'üd r 
433/1041 ~-440/1048 Maudüd 
440/1048 —440/1049 Mas'üd 11 
440/1049 -441/1049 ‘Ali b. Mas'üd 1 
441/1049. -443/1052 ‘Abdu’r-Rashid b. 
Mahmüd 
Tughril (usurper) 
—451/1059 Farrukhzad b. Mas'üd 1 
-492/1099 Ibrahim b. Mas'üd 1 
-508/1115 Mas'üd ur 
~§09/1116 Shirzád 
—$12/1118 Malik Arslan b. Mas'üd 111 
—552/1157 Bahrámshàh b. Mas'üd 11 
—555/1160 Khusrau-Shah 
-585/1190 Khusrau-Malik (only in 
Punjab) 


443/1052 
443/1052 
451/1059 
492/1099 
508/1115 
509/1116 
512/1118 
552/1157 
555/1160 


SELJUQS (Saljüqiyàn) 


A. The Great Seljuqs: 


429/1038-455/1063 
455/1063-465/1073 
465/1073-485/1092 
485/1092~487/1094 
487/1094-498/1 105 
498/1105 

498/1105-511/1118 
511/1118—552/1157 


Tughril-Beg 

Alp Arslàn 
Malikshah 1 

Mahmüd 

Barkiyárüq 
Malikshah 11 
Muhammad 

Sanjar (from 490/1096 
ruler of Khurasan) 


B. The Seljugs of Kirman: 


433/1042-466/1074 
466/1074-467/1074 


Qara Arslan 
Kirmanshah 
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467/1074-477/1085 
477/1085-490/1097 
490/1097—495/1101 
495/1101—537/1142 
531/1142-551/1156 
551/1156—-565/1169 
565/1169-570/1174 
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Sultánshàh 
Tiiranshah 1 
Transhah 
Arslànshàh 1 
Muhammad 1 
Tughrilshàh 
Bahramshah 


570/1174-572/1176-7 Arslanshah 11 
572/1176-579/1183 Tūrānshāh rm 
§79/1183-582/1186 Muhammad 11 


KHVARAZM-SHAHS 


470/1077-8-490/1098 Anüshtakin 

490/1098 —521/1127 Qutbwd-din Mubamma 

521/1127. —551/1156 Atsiz : 

551/1156 -568/1172 Il-Arslán 

568/1172 —589/1193 Sultànsháh 

589/1193 -—596/1200 Takash 

596/1200 -617/1220 ‘Al?’ w d-din Muhammad 

617/1220 -628/1231 Jalálu'd-din Mankubarti 
(Mankubirni) 


MONGOLS 


A. The Great Khans: 


MUZAFFARIDS (Muzaffariyàn) 


713/1314—759/1358 


759/1358—786/1384 
759/1358—716/1375 


786/1384-789/1387 


SARBADARS 


Mubarizu’d-din Muham- 
mad b, al-Muzaffar 
Shah Shuja‘ 

Shah Mahmüd (in Isfa- 
han) 

Zaynwl-‘Abidin ‘Ali 


737 /1337 -738 [1337-8 ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq b. 


Fadli'lláh 


738 [1337-8745 [1344  Wajihu'd-din 


Mas'üd 


| 745 [1344 ~747-8/1346-8 Ay-Timür Mu- 


hammad 


747-8/1346-8-748-9/1347-9 Kalwà (or Kuli) 


749 /1348-9 


Isfandyar 
Fadiw lah 


749 /[1348-9—753-4/1352-3 Shamsu’d-din ‘Ali 
753-4/1352-3-759 /1358 Yahya Karrabi 
759 /1358 -760 [1359  Zahiru'd-din 

760 /1359 -761 /1360 Haydaral-Qassab ` 
761 {1360 -762 /1361  Lutfu'lláh b. Mas'*üd 
762 [1361 —766 /1364-5 Hasan Dàmghàni 
766 /1364-5-781 /1379  *Alial-Mu'ayyad 


603/1206—624/1227 
627/1229—639/1241 
639/1241—644/1246 


644/1246-646/1248 
646/1248—649/1251 


649/1251-657/1259 
657/1259-693/1294 


B. The Ti-Khàns: 


654/1256-663/1265 
663/1265-680/1282 
680/1282-683/1284 
683/1284-—690/1291 
690/1291-694/1295 
694/1295 

694/1295—703/1304 
703/1304-716/1316 
716/1316-736/1336 
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Chingiz-Khàn 

Ogaday (Ógedey) 
Türákiná (Tóregene, 
widow of Ogedey) 

Güyük (Góyük) 

Oghul Qaymish (widow of 
Góyük) 

Màngü (Móngke) 
Qübilày 


Hülagü (Hülágü) 
Abāqā 

Ahmad Taküdar 
Arghün 
Gaykhati 

Baydü 

Ghazan Mahmüd 
Uljàytü 
Abi-Sa‘id 


or 783/1381 (died 788/1386-7) 
718 /1376-7-780 /1378-9 Darwish Ruknu'd- 


din (usurper) 

TIMURIDS (Timüriyàn) 
771/1370-807/1405 Timir 
807/1405-850/1446 Shahrukh 
850/1446-853/1449 — Ulügh-Beg 
853/1449-854/1450 — *Abdui-Latif 
854/1450-855/1452 ‘Abdwlah 
855/1452-872/1469 | Abü-Sa'id 
872/1469-899/1494 Ahmad 
872/1468-911/1506 Husayn b. Mansür b. Bay- 

garā (Sultan of Herat) 
QARA QOYUNLU 
780/[1378—-790/1388 Qara Muhammad Tur- 

mush 
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790/1388-822/1419 Qara Yüsuf 
822/1419-841/1438 Iskandar 
841/1438-872/1467 — Jahünshah 
872/1467-873/1468 Hasan ‘Ali 


AQ QOYUNLU 


d. 839/1435. ` Qara Yoluq ‘Uthman 
839/1435-6-842/1438 ‘Ali b. "Uthmàn 
839/1435-6-848/1444 Hamza b. ‘Uthman 
848/1444 -874/1469 Jihangir 

857/1453 -882/1478 Uzun Hasan 
883/1478 -884/1479 Khalil 

884/1479 -896/1491 Ya'qüb 

896/1491 -897/1492 Baysunqur 
897/1492 —902/1496-7 Rustam 
902/1496-7-903/1497-8 Ahmad Gevde 
903/1497-8-908/1502 Murad 


SAFAVIDS (Safaviyan) 


907/1501— 930/1524 Isma‘il x 

930/1524— 984/1576 Tahmasp 1 

984/1576- 985/1578 Isma‘il 11 
985/1578- 989/1581 Muhammad Khuda- 

banda 

989/1581—1038/1629 ‘Abbas 1 the Great 
1038/1629-1052/1642 Safil 
1052/1642~1077/1666 ‘Abbas n 
1077/1666-1105/1694 Sulayman 1 (Safi 1) 
1105/1694-1135/1722 Husayn 1 
1135/1722-1144/1731 Tahmasp n 


1144/1731—1148/1736 ‘Abbas 111 


AFSHARS (Afshariyan) 
1148/1736-1160/1747 Nadir (Tahmasp-Quli- 
Khan) 
1160/1747-1161/1748 ‘Adil (‘Ali-Quli-Khan) 
1161/1748-1210/1795 Shahrukh 


ZANDS (Zandiyan) 


1163/1750-1193/1779 Muhammad Karim-Khan 


Zand 
1193/1779—-1195/1781 Sadiq 
I195/1781—1199/1785 ‘Ali-Murad 
1199/1785-1203/1788 Ja‘far 
1203/1788-1211/1796 Lutf-'Ali 


QAJARS (Qajariyan) 
1193/1779-1211/1797 Āqā Muhammad 
I211/1797—1250/1834 Fath-'Ali 
1250/1834-1264/1848 Muhammad 
1264/1848—1313/1896 Nasiru’d-din 
1313/1896—1324/1907 Muzaffaru'd-din 
1324/1907-1327/1909 Muhammad *Ali 
1327/1909-1342/1924 Ahmad 


PAHLAVIS (Silsila-i Pahlavi) 


1344/1925-1360/1941 Rida Shah Pahlavi 
1360/1941 Muhammad Rida 


DYNASTIES IN CENTRAL ASIA 


SHAYBANIDS (Shaybaniyan) 


905/1499- 916/1510 Muhammad Shaybani 
916/1510- 937/1531 Kóchkunju 
937/1531- 940/1533 Abü-Sa'id 


940/1533- 946/1539 Abu’l-Ghazi ‘Ubaydwllah 


946/1539- 947/1540 ‘Abdullah 1 
947/1540- 959/1552 'Abdu'l-Latif 
959/1552— 963/1556 Naurüz Ahmad 
963/1556- 968/1561 Pir Muhammad 1 


968/1561— 991/1583 Iskandar 

991/1583—-1006/1598 *Abdu'llàh 11 
1006/1598—-1007/1599 ‘Abdwl-Mwmin 
1007/1599—1008/1599 Pir Muhammad 1r 


JANIDS/ASHTARKHANIDS 
(in Bukhara) 
1006/1598-1014/1605 Baqi Muhammad 
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I014/1605-1017/1608 Vali Muhammad 
1017/1608—1052/1642 Imám-Quli 
1052/1642-1055/1645 Nadir Muhammad 
1055/1645-1091/1680 *Abdu'l-'Aziz 
1091/1680-1114/1702 Subhàn-Quli 
1114/1702-1123/1711 'Ubaydu'llàh 
1123/1711-1160/1747 Abw’l-Fayd 
1160/1747-1164/1751 *Abdu'l-Mu'min 
1164/1751—1167/1754 "Ubaydu'llàh 
1167/1754-1171/1758 Muhammad Rahim (of 


the Mangit Dynasty) 


1171/1758-1200/1786 Abu’l-Ghazi 


GHÜRIDS 


493/1100-540/1146 
540/1146-544/1149 
544/1149 

544/1149-556/1161 


556/1161—558/1163 
558/1163-599/1203 


569/1173-602/1206 


MANGITS (in Bukhara) 


1199/1785-1215/1800 Mir Ma'süm Shah Murad 
1215/1800-1242/1826 Haydar Tora 


1242/1826 
1242/1826 


Husayn 
‘Umar 


1242/1825-1277/1860 Nasru’llah 
1277/1860-1303/1885 Muzaffaru'd-din 
1303/1885-1329/1910 *Abdul-Abad 
1329/1910-1339/1920 ‘Alim 


DYNASTIES IN INDIA 


*Izzu'd-din Husayn 
Sayfu'd-din Süri 
Baha’wd-din 
*Alà'u'd-din Husayn 
Jihàn-süz 

Sayfu'd-din Muhammad 
Shamsu'd-din 
(Ghiyàthu'd-din) 
Muhammad 


Shihábu'd-din (Mu'izzu'd- 


din) Muhammad (in 
Ghazna) 


SULTANS OF DELHI 


A. Turkish Slave Dynasty (Mamlüks): 


602/1206—-607/1210 
607/1210-633/1236 


633/1236-634/1236 
634/1236-637/1240 
637/1240-639/1242 
639/1242—644/1246 
644/1246-664/1266 
664/1266—686/1287 
686/1287—689/1290 


689/1290 
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Qutbu’d-din Aybak 
Shamsu'd-din Iltutmish 
(lletmish) 

Ruknu'd-din Firüz 1 
Radiyya-Begum 
Mu'izzu'd-din Bahram 
*Ali?u'd-din Mas'üd 
Nàásiru'd-din Mahmüd 1 
Ghiyáthu'd-din Balban 
Mu*izzu'd-din Kay- 
Qubàd 

Kayümarth 


B. Khalji Dynasty: 


689/1290-694/1295 
694/1295-695/1296 
695/1296-715/1315 
715/1315-716/1316 
716/1316—720/1320 


720/1320 


C. Tughluq Dynasty: 


720/1320--725/1325 
725/1325-752/1351 
752/1351—790/1388 
790/1388—791/1388 
791/1388—792/1389 
792/1389-795/1393 
795/1393 

795/1393-797/1395 
797/1395-801/1398 
801/1398-815/1413 


D. Sayyid Dynasty: 


817/1414-824/1421 
824/1421-837/1434 
837/1434-849/1445 
849/1445-883/1478 


Jalalu'd-din Firüz 11 
Ibráhim 1 

*Ala'wd-din Muhammad 1 
Shihabwd-din ‘Umar 
Qutbu'd-din Mubàrak- 
Shah r 
Nasiru’d-din Khusrau 
(Barvàri) 


Ghiyathu’d-din Tughluq 1 
Muhammad b. Tughluq 
Firüz oi 

Tughlug 11 

Abü-Bakr 

Muhammad 111 

Sikandar 1 

Mahmüd r1 (first reign) 
Nusrat-Khàn 

Mahmüd 11 (second reign) 


Khidr-Khan 
Mub4rak-Shah 11 
Muhammad Iv ` 
‘Alam-Shah (from 855/ 
1451 only in Bada’tin) 
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E. Lodi Dynasty: 


855/1451-894/1489 — Bahlül Lódi 
894/1489-923/1517 Sikandar 11 Lódi 
923/1517-932/1526 Ibrahim 11 Lódi 


THE GREAT MOGULS 


932/1526- 937/1530 Babur 

937/1531- 947/1540 Humiàyün (first reign) 
947/1540- 962/1555 the Afghan Siri Dynasty 
962/1555- 963/1556 Humaàyün (second reign) 
963/1556-1014/1605 Akbar 


1014/1605-1037/1627 Jahangir 
1037/1627-1067/1657 Shah-Jahan 
1067/1657-1118/1707 Aurangzéb ‘Alamgir 
1118/1707-1124/1712 Shah-‘Alam 1 Bahadur- 
Shah 1 
1124/1712-1125/1713 Jahandar-Shah 
1125/1713-1131/1719 Farrukh-Siyar 
1131/1719-1161/1748 Muhammad Nasiru’d-din 
1161/1748-1167/1754 Ahmad Bahadur 
1167/1754-1173/1759 ‘Alamgir 
1173/1759-1221/1806 Shah-‘Alam 11 
1221/1806-1253/1837 Muhammad Akbar 11 
1253/1837-1274/1857 Bahadur-Shah 11 


THE IMAMS OF THE SHI'A 


I. *Ali b. Abi-Tàlib (d. 41/661) 


2. al-Hasan (d. 49/669) 


Zayd (d. 122/740) 


Zaydiyya 


Ismá'il (d. ca. 143/760) 


Isma‘iliyya, Shi'a of the Seven Imams 


3. al-Husayn (d. 61/680) 
4. ‘Ali Zaynw’l-‘Abidin (d. 94/712-3) 
5. Muhammad al-Baqir 

(d. 114/733 or 119/737 


6. Ja'far as-Sadiq (d. 148/765) 


7. Müsá al-Qàsim (d. 183/799) 
8. ‘Ali ar-Rida? (d. 203/818) 
9. Muhammad at-Taqi (d. 220/830) 
10. ‘Ali an-Naqi (d. 254/868) 
1I. al-Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/873-4) 
I2. Muhammad al-Mahdi (d. 260/873-4) 
(Sühibwz-Zamán, the Hidden Imam 


of the Ithná-'ashariyya, the ‘Sect of 
the Twelve’) 
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Page 104, line : 20: 

On the importance of national tendencies see A. Nasteddinoy, Narodnaya ten- 
dentsiya y persidsko-tadzhikskoy klassicheskoy poezii XI-XII vv. Author’s SES 
(Dushanbe 1966). 

Page 112, line 29: 

3rd/oth to beginning of 5th/11th century. 
Page 117, lines 25-27: 

“Una certa decadenza per la prosa persiana" (Bausani, Storia, 805, and Sabk, 2, 
359). 

Page 119, line 5: 

Here I should like to draw attention with great emphasis to the treatise: Boldirev, 
A. N. - Braginskiy, I. S., 'Soobrazheniya o periodizatsii klassicheskoy persidsko- 
tadzhikskoy literaturi', NAA, 1965,2, 100-110, to my knowledge the most complete 
essay on this theme. Unfortunately it was no longer practicable to make alterations 
in my classification. 

Page 120, note 3: 

R. S. Sultanov, Slova tyurkskogo proiskhozhdeniya vstrechayushchiyesya v "Mes, 
nevi" Dzhalaladdina Rumi (Voprosi ir. filologii) oe 1966), 75-87. (Azerb. with 
Russian résumé.) 

Page 121, note 32: 

Shibli (4,134) points out that nowhere do we come across the conception of free- 

dom of thought etc. 
Page 125, note 126: 

. M. I. Zand, Shest’ vyekov slavi, 44 et seq., has ingenious grounds for taking up a 
stand against the generally intransigent attitude towards the system of patronage. 
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Page 131, line 25: 

With M. I. Zand (Shest’ vyekov, 42) one must not ignore the fact that the Persian 
poets were bilingual, a somewhat later stage in the Shu'übite trends that succeeds the 
period of purely Arabic poetry and leads on to an exclusive use of Persian. The first 
of these bilingual poets is the already mentioned author Abu'l-Yanbaghi (beginning 
of the 9th century). l 


Page 137, line 17: 
According to A. N. Boldirev (B v1), Bashshar i b. Burd wrote numerous verses in 
Persian in his youth. 


Page 137, note I2; 

In order to give publicity to their verse, the poets used to keep reciters (rävī), a 
custom which the Iranians had adopted from the Arabs and of which there is already 
evidence in the 12th century. Bertel’s, Nizami (1956), 125; idem, Niz. i Fuz., 137; see 
below p. 109, note 12. 

Page 138, note 31: 

Philologically important because the verses contain words that belong to the earliest 

New Persian records. 


Page 150, line 15: 
See Bibl. D 11 and the new edition based on a M$ of Majlis-i Shürã-i Milli (Tehran 
1345). 


Page 167, note 9: 
Now dealt with comprehensively by G. Lazard, Les premiers poétes persans (B V1). 


Page 167, note 14: 
Latterly: ‘Ali Akbar Mushir Salimi, Shd‘irdn-i Eër (Tehran 1344). 


Page 167, note 15: 

A. Tohirdzhonov, *Ba'ze mas’ alahoyi terjimayi holi Ridaki,’ Sak, 1966,1, 126-130 
contradicts the assertion that either the rulers or the poets belonged to the Carmathians. 
Cf. A. T. Tagirdzhanov, ‘K voprosu o karmatstve Nasra II ibn Akhmada Samani’, 


Ir. Fil., 1966, 167-182. 


Page 168, note 37: 

Siddiqi, Ghul.-Hus., ‘Ba‘di az kuhnatarin athar-i nathr-i farsi tà payan-i qarn-i 
chahàrum-i hijri’, MDAT, 13/4 (1345), 56-126. — G. Lazard, La langue (Bibl. B 1v), 
32-134: ‘Les débuts de la prose persane.’ 


Page 168, note 38: 
In facsimile publ. Tehran 1345 after a MS dating from 586/ 1190 (Library Mashhad, 


Astàn). 
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Page 168, note 39: 
The torso of an anonymous tafsir from the end of the 4th/1oth century (Univ. 
Library Lahore) in facsimile publ. Tehran 1343. 


Page 168, note 44: 
P. G. Bulgakov, ‘K biografii Birüni', NAA, 1966,4, 195-200. 


Page 169, note 50: 
A. N. Boldirev, Novopersidskiye obrabotki epicheskikh predaniy v zapadnom Irane 
(KS Inst. nar Azii, 67) (1964), 127-35. 


Page 169, note 56: 
See above, ad note 50. 


Page 170, note 99: 
Nizàmi's critique: Bertel’s Izbr. trudi, Nizami i Fuzuli, 352, 369. 


Page 171, note 107: 

Divan-i Mukhtári, 799-844: 925 vv. from the Shahryár-nàma. — M. J. Mahjib, 
Mathnavi-sard@’i (B via), 267: after his death, Chaykin’s complete MS (sole extant 
copy) is said to have been temporarily lost sight of. 


Page 190, line 25: 
Better “il Maestro che sta sulle Montagne" (Bausani, Storia, 171). - 


. Page 206, line 26: 
It is the motif ‘ubi sunt qui ante nos fuere’, cf. R. Rakhimov, ‘Motiv ubi sunt v 
persidsko-tadzhikskoy poezii’, V. konf. po iran. filologii, 106-8. 


Page 209, line 28: 
According to B. Kh. Kuliyev, "Zakhir Faryabi (k voprosu o gode rozhdeniya)’, 
NAA, 1965,6, 145-6: 1160. 


Page 210, line 39: 

On Makhzanwl-asrüár in Persian and Turkish literature: Ye. E. Bertels ‘Izbr. 
trudi, Nizami i Fuz., 204-14. 
Page 211, line 21: 

On Layli u Majnin in Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature: s.y. H. Arasli and 
Ye. E. Bertel’s Izbr. trudi, Niz. i Fuz., 275-313. 
Page 217, note 45: 

Khalili. 


Page 219, note 116: 
The following dates are derived from S. Nafisi's detailed Preface to his edition of 
the Diván: Nizàmi born 540/1145-6, died 598/1201—2 (p. 5, 65). Ra’isa is not a proper 
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name but literally ‘lady principal’ or something of the sort (p. 3); similarly Afaq 
(died before 578/1182-3) (p. 11 et seq.). Makhzanwl-asrár (p. 74 et seq.) composed 
552/1157-8 (perhaps 572/1176-7?). Khusrau u Shirin (p. 92, 119) started in 576/1180-1, 
completed after 587/1191 (!). Layli u Majnün (p. 99) 584/1188-9: Sharaf-náma (p. 115), 
597/1200-1; Igbal-ndma (p. 121 soon afterwards). The Khamsa contains 31,600 verses, 
the Diván 1989. 


Page 222, line 13: 

Special mention may be made here of Shaykh Da Muh. b. Shaykh Ahm. b. ‘Ali 
b. Hajji Muh. Bighami's Ddrdh-ndma, a revision of the story orally transmitted by 
Abü-Tàhir Muh. Tarsüsi (or Tartüsi) dating from the 8th—9th/14th—15th century (?); 
and further a novel on the poetess Mahsati (see p. 199). 


Page 222, line 20: 
Husayn b. As‘ad Dihistani, between 651 and 669: Yaghmd, 7 (1333), 250 et seg., 
296 et seq. (M. Qazvini): S. Nafisi, Ta'rikh-i nazm va nathr, 1, 186 adds al-Viri. 


Page 224, note I0: 
According to S. Nafisi, Ta'rikh-i nazm va nathr, 1, 186: Husayn b. As‘ad Dihistani 
Alviri (?). 


Page 225, note I5: 
Shamsu'd-din Muh. Daq@’iqi Marvazi, Rahatwl-arvah fi surürPl-mifràh " Bakh- 
tiyár-nàma", ed. by Dh. Safa (Publ. Univ.) (Tehran 1345). 


Page 232, lines 16-17: 
An enquiry into this: RK from 9/2 et seq., 1345 onwards. 


Page 234, line 32: 

Dealing mainly with Baba Tahir is Kh. Guliyev's note, ‘Iz vzaimosvyazi persidskoy 
poezii s ustnim narodnim tvorchestvom’, V. konfer. po ir. fil., 1966, 50-1, in which we 
are shown the connection between Baba Tahir’s quatrains and folk poetry. 


Page 237, line 22: | 
‘Attar — already in the third generation, thus /agab and at the same time surname: 
S. Nafisi, Justujü, 169. 


Page 241, line 3: 
In his critical edition of the Kul/iyyát Prof. Furüzanfar counts 33,135 verses. 


Page 243, note 43: 

Z. N. Vorozheykina, *K voprosu o literaturnom nasledii Abdallakha Ansari’, 
IV. konfer. po ir. fil. (Tashkent 1964), 68-70, does in fact establish the influence on 
Jami’s Yüsuf u Zalikhd. — Ibid. anti-despotic tone in Ansárt's works. 
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Page 243, note 47: 

Ye. E. Bertels, Izbr. trudi, Niz. i Fuz., 37, note 27, also considers the year 535/1140-1 
as the most probable. Safa, Ta’rikh, 2, 559, arrives at the same date. Khàgàni's verse 
(ibid., 356), according to which the year of his birth coincided with that of the death of 
Sana’i, would nevertheless indicate 525/1130—1 (thus S. Nafisi, Tærikh-i nazm u nathr. 
I, 103). 


Page 244, note 69: 
On the sources or models: Mantiquwt-fayr, ed. by Muh. Javad Mashkür, 2nd ed. 
— (Tehran 1962), p. 25 et seq. of the Preface. 


Page 245, note 86: 

Apart from occasional Turkish words or verses in Jalalu’d-din Rümi, the section 
composed in Turkish in Sultan Valad's Rabdb-ndma is one of the earliest Turkish 
records in Anatolia (cf. above p. 120-3). | 


Page 259, line 23: 
For more on shahráshüb, see A. Mirzoyev, Sayyido Nasafi (Russian) 143 et seq., 161. 


Page 261, line 39: 

According to B. Kuliyev, ‘Zakhir Far'yabi i Salman Saveji', IV. konfer. po ir. 
fil, 1964, 51 et seq., and Ir. filologiya (Tashkent 1966), 314-328, Zahir Faryabi 
formed the main source of Savaji’s inspiration. 


Page 275, note 49: 

M. Baqoyev, 'Khizmati shoistani taqdir’, SSh, 1965,4, 153-8, confirms this and is 
unable to indicate any close connection between the ghazals of the two poets. The 
above-mentioned copy does not derive from Hafiz’ hand (Muh. Mu‘in 1953, cited by 
M. Baqoyev). l 
Page 276, note 64: 


Detailed, N. Sayfiyev, ‘Gul va Navruz-i Jalal Tabib’, V. konfer. po ir. fil. (1966), 
I10-3. 


Page 285, line 35: 
A. M. Abbasov, ‘Nekotoriye svedeniya v poeme Abdullakh Hatifi *Temurname"", 


V. konfer. po ir. fil. (1966), 3-5. 


Page 299, line 4: 
More complete: Sayyid Jamalu’d-din Muh. ‘Urfi. 


Page 299, line 27: 
Nal u Daman: better: ‘recasting’. M. Qanoatov, ‘“Nal va Daman” va mavqei o 
dar ejodiyote Fayzi’, V. konfer. po ir. fil. (1966), 127-8. 
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Page 300, line 35: 

Nazim occupies an important place in the literary development and progressive 
social and political attitude of the orient in the 17th century. Humanism, philanthropy, 
criticism of society, antipathy towards force and despotism, a pantheism that 
regards life optimistically and affirmatively — these are the outstanding traits of his 
personality. Cf. Z. G. Rizayev, ‘Nazim i Mashrab’, IV. konfer. po ir. fil. (Tashkent 
1964), 56-8; Ir. fil. (1966), 240-253. 

Page 303, note I0: 

A. Guliyev, *Nekotoriye zamechaniya po povodu indiyskogo stil'a', V. konfer. 

po ir. fil. (1966), 47—50. 
Page 304, note 31: | 

More recent literature: Bertel's, Izbr. trudi, Niz. i Fuz. 303, 493 et seq. 
Page 304, note 34: 

*Urfr's mathnavis do not reach the level of his qasidas, and are altogether of less 
value; the first of them (Majma ‘wl-Akbar), running in the track of Makhzanw-asrár, 
is extremely abstruse: bad verses but with a perfect technique (cf. Bertel's, Izbr. trudi, 
Niz. i Fuz., 209, 15). 

Page 304, note 44: 

On Shaukat’s biography (d. 1107/1695 or 1111/1699) and travels (Herat, Mashhad, 
Isfahan, Shiraz, Hindustan), see M. Akhmadov, in V. konfer. po ir. fil. (1966), 23-5. 
Page 319, note I0: 

Cf. Ethé, GIPh, 2, 338 et seq. 

Page 319, note 13: Vë 

Since 1327 Prof. Dr. ‘A. Khayyämpūr has been publishing a series of tadhkiras in 
Tabriz. Up to date six numbers have appeared, most of them dealing with the 13th/19th 
century. 

Page 330, line 2: 

Other traditional dates of his death: 1272, 1273 (Yaghma, 7, 1333, 161). 
Page 351, note 49: 

Cf. also Faridün Adamiyyat, ‘Andishah4-i Talibif’, Sukhan, 16 (1345), Vols. 5-8. - 
Iraj Afshar, Savdd va bayád (Majma'-i maqálát), Y (Tehran 1344), where, among 
others, Talibüf is discussed. 


TAUER 


Page 433, line 16: 

The theory of poetry is also treated in the small book Daqd'iqw'sh-shi'r, ‘Subtleties 
of the Poetry’, by Muhammad Taju’l-Halavi, who probably lived in the 8th/14th 
century. Ed. by M. Kazim Imam (Tehran 1341). 
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